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ONE need not hold a brief for the Liberal Government to give ex- 
pression to some protest against the transparent injustice with which 


it has been attacked in the ‘ manifesto’ of the Fabian Society. Fair 
play is a jewel, says the popular proverb, but it does not figure as an 
ornament in the indictment which rumour ascribes to the joint 
authorship of the two most prominent members of that interesting 
body. Nor is this much to be marvelled at, after all, when a law of 
political controversy peculiar to ‘ very advanced’ people is borne in 
mind. This law, once mostly confined to Continental revolutionary 
groups, is now operating in party and political developments in Eng- 
land. Reduced to the terms of a formula, it may be explained thus : 
Given the nearest affinity in principles, purposes, and proposals be- 
tween two reforming bodies or forces, to find in inverse ratio the 
maximum of active enmity to be shown by the most advanced of the 
two towards its closest political relation. It isin conformity with this 
law of erratic political action that the Society which claims, with 
becoming modesty, to have given a semi-collectivist programme to the 
Government now assails its Cabinet ‘pupil’ as being, from the 
Fabian point of view, neither fish nor flesh nor good red-herring. 
The grounds for this sweeping condemnation are not quite as 
clear to the casual student of this manifesto as are the (self-asserted) 
political sagacity and public virtue of the indignant preceptors 
of the now disowned and discredited Ministry. These ungrateful 
or incapable ministers have been sixteen months in office, cry their 
critics, and where is the Collectivist Millennium? The Newcastle 
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programme is not yet transcribed upon the Imperial statute-book, 
though a whole session has passed by! Home Rule has not been 
conferred upon London! Ground-rent values are not transformed 
into public property! The Government Departments are not being 
administered according to Fabian ideas; while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with only a paltry deficit of two millions in his Budget and 
nothing but falling trade before him, actually refused to provide out 
of his resources money for new public purposes that would suffice to 
please the most progressive fiscal reformers, including the general 
taxpayer as well. Therefore, in the name of the disgusted Fabian 
Society, kick the Government out, and make place for Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Matthews. That such a 
proposition should be welcomed by Unionist papers in columns of 
Fabian praise is not surprising. The law of inverted affections 
between parties politically related sets in motion an equally 
eccentric law of admiring patronage, in given situations, between 
those who are as far apart in party and political creed as the poles 
asunder. ‘Thus the avowed ‘ Separatist’ in Ireland who ‘ goes for’ 
the Irish Home Rule party is patted on the back by Irish Unionists 
who have the greatest horror of ‘Separation.’ In England the 
Socialist who most loudly denounces Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal 
party will win praise from the most inveterate capitalistic Tory. 
And it would be a denial of the law referred to if the members of the 
Fabian Society were not hailed in Tory and capitalist organs as the 
greatest Radical political economists from Mill to Marshall, and the 
only powerful and reputable exponents of the Labour cause who 
stood between the Liberals and political destruction at the last 
general election. All this is most eccentric, but it is also most 
serious. It makes for the disintegration of progressive combinations 
and, per consequence, for the growth of retrogressive Toryism and 
the weakening of allied forces of reform. 

There is, however, another beside the Fabian way of looking at the 
work done by the present Government in the carrying-out of the 
biggest and most far-reaching programme with which any reforming 
party has taken office in this generation. The Ministry, after 
all, is not composed of Fabians. The time when Prime Minister 
Shaw can form an ideal Cabinet and Mr. Chancellor Webb introduce 
a faultless Budget may come, but that time is neither the present nor 
the immediate future. As all the world knows, the Government is 
not held in power by a homogeneous party or majority. There are 
Whigs and reactionaries in the Liberal Cabinet and Liberal party, 
just as, possibly, there are fallible Fabians behind the authors of the 
manifesto. As Government supporters there are Liberals and Radi- 
cals and Old and New Union Labour members : all differing more or 
less in the warmth of their legislative zeal in the matter of ‘ forward ’ 
action such as might win the united support of Messrs, Shaw and 
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Webb, but possibly not that of all the few hundred members of their 
fin de siecle society of political perfectionists. Then there are the 
National sections and distinctive groups in the Ministerial majority, 
with their respective claims, views, and prejudices, and making their 
separate demands upon the time and attention of the Government ; 
Ireland to be considered; Scotland requiring attention; Wales 
insisting upon not being overlooked; Radicals complaining about 
the wants of London; the Temperance party clamouring for the 
fulfilment of Liberal promises. And, though the Fabian critics do 
not deign to recognise the fact, these Irishmen, Scotchmen, Welsh- 
men, English Radicals, and Sir Wilfred Lawson had something to do 
with the return of the Liberal party to power in 1892, and may, 
therefore, with some little show of reason, object to its summary dis- 
missal from office, by Messrs. Webb and Shaw, until some more work 
is got out of it beside what has already been accomplished. 

To the minds of many who are as anxious for progressive legisla- 
tion, beneficial alike to labour and the people generally, as the Fabian 
Society, the record of the Government for its sixteen months’ exis- 
tence is more deserving of appreciation and of expectant good work 
to follow than of the wholesale condemnation, tempered with damning 
by faint praise, which has so delighted the enemies alike of the 
Ministry and the Progressive cause. What is this record, in legisla- 
tion (carried and attempted) and in administration ? 

The Home Rule Bill was, doubtless, a waste of time in the 
sovereign judgment of the Fabians. They ‘do not care a dump’ one 
way or the other for Home Rule. They did not always say so; but 
let that pass. There are millions of Irishmen, however, who do 
care, and among them are friends as warm and advocates of labour as 
true as any Fabian. To have gone back upon the promises made to 
these millions of ‘mere Irish’ might have accorded better with 
Fabian ideas of how people should be treated who do not excel in 
mere dialectical babble about reforms, but who work and fight, and, 
when needed, make sacrifices for their attainment ; but the Govern- 
ment has acted a fairer and a more honest part, and has kept its 
pledge. To do this cost the time of a whole session, thanks to the 
identity of opinion between Obstructionist Unionism and up-to-date 
Fabianism on the question of Home Rule. But this keeping of faith 
with Irishmen has secured seventy solid Irish votes for the British 
Labour cause in the Commons. Within the time thus limited the 
following measures—not heroic, it is true—of a serviceable character 
were put through: Railway Servants’ Hours Act, acceptable to trades 
unionist opinion; Education Acts Amendment Act; Abolition of 
Indian Presidential Commands Act; Gold Coinage Rehabilitation 
Act ; Agricultural Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act; Statute Law 
Revision Acts; North Pacific Sealing Agreement Act; Savings Bank 
Amendment Act. In addition to these Bills, the Government intro- 
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duced two measures of first-class importance to the workers of 
Great Britain, for one of which, at least, even Fabian praise is 
reluctantly extorted. The Employers’ Liability Bill alone would in 
years gone by have been considered by the trades unions and 
other Labour organisations of the country to be for them a fair share 
of the legislative labours of a session. The Government is now fight- 
ing for this Bill against an Opposition which the Fabian manifesto 
calls into power as ‘likely to be a better Government (for labour) 
than the present’! And may I point out to Messrs. Webb and Shaw 
that were it not for the-presence and votes of fifty-seven Irish 
Home Rule members in the division upon Mr. McLaren’s amendment, 
the clause in Mr. Asquith’s Bill against contracting-out would have 
been defeated by ‘the better Government ’-for-labour Opposition by 
thirty-eight of a majority, and the measure wrecked ? 

The Parish Councils Bill will, if not mutilated by the admirers of 
the Fabians, do more for the agricultural labourer and the rural 
population of Great Britain than any measure yet passed by Parlia- 
ment. This surely is something to the credit of a Government so 
roundly abused. In addition to these Bills, there has been a 
resolution in favour of the payment of members adopted by the 
House of Commons, entirely through Liberal, Radical, Labour, and 
Irish votes ; while the second reading of the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill 
was likewise carried by the same combination—both the resolution 
and Bill, be it remembered, being opposed by the new Fabian allies, 
the Unionists ; the majority, in each instance, being due to those 
Home Rulers for whom the Fabians ‘ do not care a dump.’ 

In the matter of administrative achievement in departmental 
work, the Government, within the very limited period in which it 
has held power, has no mean record after all. If when it goes out of 
office it can only show this much labour accomplished, then, but not 
till then, would some of the Fabian strictures be justly deserved. 

Yithin little more than a year, however, the following Progressive 
changes have been carried out, with promises of further kindred changes 
to follow: the organisation of a Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, with working men and women correspondents ; the appoint- 
ment of more Factory Inspectors, in which women are for the first 
time included; the publication of an Official Labour Gazette, of 
invaluable public service to Labour; vigorous administration of the 
Factory Acts and organisation of a Departmental Committee on 
occupations dangerous to health; appointment of representative 
workmen (Ireland not as yet included) as magistrates (the number, 
it is to be hoped, to be still largely increased); introduction of the 
eight-hours rule in the cartridge department at Woolwich; fixing 
the minimum wage in the Government dockyards; interference to 
protect trades unionists in non-unionist workshops, together with 
promises of other new departures of a trades union character in 
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Government employments. In addition, the Home Secretary 
has opened Trafalgar Square again for public meetings, a Commis- 
sion for the unification of London has been appointed, as well as one 
for an inquiry into the condition of Agriculture; while the 
Board of Trade has assisted energetically in every matter of interest 
or concern to the public or to the well-being of labour which has 
come within the purview of its duties or responsibilities. In connec- 
tion with the Poor Law the qualification for Guardians (in England 
and Wales) has been reduced and made uniform; while an inquiry 
into the means of relieving the Unemployed is being at present con- 
ducted through the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. 

In the Department of Education Mr. Acland has earned even 
Fabian praise. Possibly this is because it would be too much of an 
absurdity to try and belittle the value of his labours, or to whittle 
down the credit due alike to him and the Government which has 
sanctioned his firm administration of the Free Education Act; his 
Departmental Committee work on child-labour and half-time ; his 
rigorous enforcement of sanitary efficiency in country schools, 
and his new Code for evening continuation schools. All this is 
acknowledged to Mr. Acland’s credit; but Messieurs the Fabians 
coolly dismiss him from the headship of the Education Department 
nevertheless, and summon Sir William Hart-Dyke, or some similar 
obscurantist Tory, to take his place! And the last but by no means 
the least act deserving of administrative credit for the Government is 
its successful interference in the now historic struggle for the living 
wage, with every prospect of having helped thereby to gain one of the 
biggest victories ever won by organised labour in its contest with 
federated capital. ll this, it is true, falls far short in legislation and 
administrative reforms of what Liberals promised the country at the 
general election, and what working-class supporters expected at 
their hands if returned to power. But would it not be more reason- 
able on the part of fair critics to look upon what has been done, not 
as the whole upon the comparative smallness of which to condemn 
unfulfilled promises and expectations, but as an earnest of what can 
and will be accomplished when the indispensable factor of time lends 
its aid to opportunity for the satisfaction of expectation and promise 
alike ? 

It is not easy to see, therefore, either on the ground of legislative 
efforts and achievements or on the score of administrative merits, 
why the Government should be condemned to political execution by 
those claiming to pronounce such judgment in the name of the work- 
ing classes. Why drive away former and present allies and friends 
of Labour, who are yet capable and willing to pass other useful 
measures and promote further progressive reforms, in order to make 
room for traditional and avowed Tory and capitalist enemies? Ifthe 
present position and immediate prospects of the Fabian following, 
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with every form and phase of Socialism, of ‘ Independent ’ Labour and 
of political Trades Unionism cordially combining in co-operative effort 
—a very large and very improbable assumption—gave any the least 
hope of a Parliamentary Collectivist party emerging fifty strong from 
the next general election, there would be some reasonable justifica- 
tion for the tactics of the Fabian manifesto. But where do we see 
any evidence of such a probable fusion for the creation of such a 
party? The authors of the manifesto admit the practical helpless- 
ness of their Society and its other Socialist allies in any electoral 
battle, and in this acknowledgment lies the best argument against the 
policy which they call upon working men to adopt towards the 
Government, the most conclusive reply to their attack upon its 
labours and exaggerated shortcomings so far. 

That a Parliamentary Labour party is a certain outcome of 
developments now working within British politics goes without 
saying. Working men are forming separate parties in nearly 
every country where there are parliamentary institutions, while the 
Australian colonies have already two or more such parties in actual 
existence. Great Britain will have its Labour party too, but it does 
not necessarily follow that it will be in the political tutelage of Fabians 
when it appears. What are the conditions precedent to the organisa- 
tion of such a new parliamentary party? Two, particularly: the cost 
of election expenses to be defrayed out of some local or national source, 
and the payment of members of Parliament to be similarly secured. 
May I ask whether ‘the better Government ’-for-labour Unionists 
who voted against Mr. Allen’s resolution on the 24th of March are 
likely to introduce a Bill or frame a Budget for the purpose of pay- 
ment of members? I must again remind Messrs. Shaw and Webb 
that, while their present Tory admirers endeavoured to defeat this 
resolution, it was carried by a majority of forty-seven through the 
votes of the Irish Home Rulers. If, therefore, the policy or purpose of 
the Fabians be (in their own admitted weakness among the electors) 
to pave the way for the advent of a Trades Unionist Parliamentary 
party, with a Collectivist programme, upon what rational ground do 
they call upon working men to withdraw their support from the Liberal 
party, which favours the payment of election expenses and of members 
of Parliament, in order to help to return to office an Opposition who 
are determinedly opposed to both these necessary provisions for the 
future existence of a Labour party in the House of Commons? The 
end and aim of the appeal addressed, by this manifesto, to British 
working men is not to smoothe the way for such a Labour party, 
but to pave the way for the advent of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Unionists to power. 

The object of the Fabian Society, as plainly discerned between 
the lines of their new policy, is to induce the working men of Great 
Britain to desert the Home Rule cause and help to return its enemies 
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to office at the next general election. To kill Home Rule would 
merit some quid pro quo from a possible fusionist Ministry with Mr. 
Chamberlain at its head. What shape or substance this reward would 
take, whether in legislation or in administrative reforms, can only be 
matter of conjecture, as the present leader of the Liberal Unionists 
would have to abandon many of his opinions and convictions upon 
economic and administrative problems in order to meet the terms 
of his Fabian allies. But the member for West Birmingham would 
give up a good deal of what he holds dear if he could only see Home 
Rule smashed; and if the self-elected spokesmen of the British 
working classes can only induce them to act upon the advice of their 
manifesto and overthrow Mr. Gladstone’s Government, Mr. Chamber- 
lain could be counted upon to go back upon his present principles 
and professions on labour and social questions, as he has already done 
with reference to his former views upon Dublin Castle and Home Rule. 
Personality and class prejudices count for a good deal in British politics, 
and as the Fabian leaders and writers are almost exclusively of the 
bowrgeois class, who hold working men to be incapable, intellec- 
tually, of becoming competent leaders to their own order, we may 
expect to see this influence operating also in the direction indicated 
in this new departure in Labour politics. It remains to be seen, 
however, to what extent this new lead will be followed by the trade 
unionists of Great Britain. The Belfast Congress adopted a Collec- 
tivist platform, it is true; but this was not borrowed from Fabian 
teaching, nor was it in any way the result of Fabian agitation. The 
body deserving of most credit for the spread of Collectivist principles 
among the working classes of Great Britain is the Social Democratic 
Federation. The members of this society are mostly working men, 
and it is from among them the Labour cause has got its ablest and 
most trusted leaders in the persons of John Burns, Tom Mann, Ben 
Tillet, and other less noted but not less sincere champions of the 
rights of the labouring masses, The Fabian gentlemen, who know 
just as little about the real life and hardships of the working poor 
as other middle-class people, have walked off with the platform of 
the S. D. F. and are now posing therefrom before the country as the 
brain-carriers of the Socialist agitation. Not one of the recognised 
leaders of the Labour movement has ever tried to put political enmity 
between the Labour cause of Great Britain and that of Home Rule, 
This task has been taken up by the Fabian Society, among the 
leading members of which body there is not a single bona fide 
working man to be found. 

This task will not be successfully carried out. The working classes 
of Great Britain know that in Home Rule and Home Rulers they 
possess the truest and strongest allies outside of their own ranks 
and organisations. Home Rule is not a class but a people’s cause, 
whose object is to supersede a Government of land monopolists 
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by one of the democracy of Ireland, under which change the in- 
dustrial resources of the country can be fully developed, and more 
opportunities of employment created for the benefit of home labour ; 
thereby stopping emigration and the resulting competition in the 
labour market of Great Britain which follows. Home Rule, in satis- 
fying the national feeling of Ireland, will promote and secure that 
true union of common purposes and mutual trust between the peoples 
of the two islands that would prevent the friction and expenditure of 
parliamentary time and effort which have been, among the many other 
results of Irish misgovernment, the reason why the British demo- 
cracy have not been able to obtain the full and due consideration of 
their rights and grievances in the House of Commons. Moreover, 
the trend of the Home Rule movement is all in the direction of 
social reform and popular administration, and in this respect it is, 
in reality, the Irish phase of the great and all but universal Labour 
movement of our time. Irish labour, which is mainly agriculture, 
has already won under the Home Rule and Land League agitations 
many notable victories for progressive principles. The present 
struggle for a living wage was anticipated in Ireland in a war against 
land laws and customs which denied live-and-let-live conditions to the 
land workers of the country. Ireland has also asserted the great 
principle of the land for the people—that is, the tenure and use of 
the soil to be primarily, if not entirely, in the interests of labour and 
food-production, instead of being held and administered as if the 
natural and economic purpose of its creation had been to grow rent 
and the other necessaries of luxurious ease for a territorial aristocracy. 
The first work of a Home Rule Parliament will be to carry these 
principles of land reform to their logical legislative conclusions, and 
solve in Ireland the great social and labour problem which must also 
be faced some day in Great Britain: namely, how to root the land 
workers on the soil—how to create inducements to that end so as to 
erect, in security of tenure, safety of homesteads and a living wage, 
a natural and economic barrier between the workers on our land 
and the overcrowded labour market in town and city centres of 
manufacturing industry. 

Already, as a result of the Irish movement of the last fifteen 
years, reforms have been effected in Ireland in the direction of State 
Socialism, one-twentieth the progressive value of which, if won by 
Fabianism in England, would keep that modest Society cackling about 
its own performances for a generation. The State is now practically 
the administrator of the land in Ireland. It fixes the rent that is to 
be charged, and acts as the legal arbitrator between the former 
(absolute) owner and the tenant, who has now a State lease. By 
means of the Agricultural Labourers’ Dwelling Act, the Irish local 
sanitary authorities can borrow money with which to buy land and 
erect decent, healthful cottages for agricultural labourers, with half 
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an acre of land attached, for a rent (cottage and land combined) seldom 
averaging more than one shilling per week. Upwards of eight 
thousand of such dwellings have been built in the two southern pro- 
vinees of Ireland since the Act became law, ‘rich’ and ‘ progressive’ 
‘Unionist’ Ulster only building about 100. Not to mention other 
achievements of a kindred character, these results of the labours of 
the Irish leaders in the Home Rule movement will tend to show the 
working men of Great Britain how true that movement is to the 
principles of a common industrial democracy, and how essential it is 
to the ultimate success of these principles, in Great Britain as in 
Ireland, that no enmity should be put between the British and Irish 
sections of that democracy, either by interested Unionist efforts or 
by interloping Fabianism. 

As with the tendency and purpose of the Irish Home Rule 
movement, so has it been with the action of Iveland’s Nationalist 
representation at Westminster. Every Irish leader and party, from 
Daniel O’Connell’s time to the present, have been the active friends of 
the British working classes in the Imperial Parliament. One of the 
charges made against O’Connell in the Repeal debate of 1834, by Sir 
Robert Peel, was that he was in active sympathy with the then trades 
unionists of London, and had consented to act as honorary legal 
adviser to them in the then troublesome and dangerous period of 
trades unionist history. He was likewise accused of being favour- 
able to the no less dangerous and desperate cause of the Dorsetshire 
labourers of that day. Subsequently, the movement of democratic 
reform in England had such Irishmen as Fergus O’Connor and Brontere 
O’Brien among its leaders. The late Mr. Isaac Butt, while leading 
the Home Rule party of his day in Parliament, was always ready by 
vote and voice to further the interests of British workers in a hearty 
support of every measure that was brought forward in their behalf. 
The same can be said of the late Mr. Parnell and the party under 
his leadership, while at the present moment it is the proud boast of 
the Irish Nationalist representatives that they are and will continue 
to be mainly instrumental in securing legislative effect in the present 
Parliament for all measures which are introduced by the Government 
or in the name of the British Labour cause for the protection or 
advancement of the interests of the working men of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. In a word, while Fabian fustian has not yet, with 
all its Collectivist’s tall talk, contributed a single Parliamentary vote 
to the support of Labour in Westminster, Home Rule, for which ‘no 

‘abian cares a dump, don’t-cher-know,’ has over seventy solid votes 
there, as much at the service of the British toilers as for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the labouring masses of Ireland. 

It is only proper to remark that Messrs, Shaw and Webb, 
somewhat affrighted at the noise of their own performance, have 
attempted to run away from the obvious meaning of their manifesto 
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in sundry interviews and letters, in which they say ‘they nt~ 
meant it,’ &c., and that it was all intended for the good of tue 
Government. This explanation has doubtless tickled the fancy of 
the proverbial marines. The Tory press is not a bad judge of what 
makes for the advantage of its party and for the damage of the Liberal 
Home Rule cause. Not asingle Liberal or Home Rule organ within the 
three countries has been able to discover where the ‘ friendliness’ of the 
Fabian manifesto manifests itself. ‘’Tis all very well to dissemble 
your love, but why did you kick me down stairs?’ is what the 
supporters of the Government may be justified in saying about the 
after-thought assurances of the Fabian apologists. 

To put all possible fair pressure upon the Ministry from press, 
platform, and Parliament in order that they may push on with the task 
of carrying out the general election programme and promises is a 
policy to which no reasonable objection can be taken. The truest 
friends of the Government must know that it is in an honest, perse- 
vering effort to fulfil these pledges lies the best, if not the only, chance 
of carrying the country when an account of ministerial stewardship 
shall have to be rendered to the electorate. Pressure to this end is a 
fair and square line of action for all the friends and advocates of Labour 
to take in the present situation. But to call upon the working 
classes to politically revolt against those who are honestly doing their 
best under exacting circumstances, because everything has not been 
done which neither time nor opportunity would allow being done, 
is playing the part of the candid friend, plws the enem;;’s game, with 
a vengeance. That sound sense which has always distinguished 
British trade unionism in the steady working-out of its political 
aims and economic purposes will save its cause now from the injury and 
defeat in which the Fabian frondeurism would involve it. Trades 
union power was not created in a day, and the victories which have 
built up its great political influence were not won in one or in twenty 
years. To work and wait for one or two years more while a party in 
power pledged to a progressive programme can fight the trades 
unionists’ battle against the Unionist Opposition and the House of 
Lords for the trades union principles of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, and can carry on a similar contest against the same opponents 
for the agricultural labourer and rural population in the provisions 
and purpose of the Parish Councils Bill, is surely a policy more in 
keeping with the record and reputation of trades unionism than the 
squib-firing tactics of Fabian sensationalism. Better to continue the 
labour of putting on judicious pressure for these and kindred measures 
than to exert an opposition which might re-enact the unwisdom of the 
legend of the golden egg. Let the Government get all the growing 
educational benefit of the moral enthusiasm that is being created by 
the living-wage principle so heroically fought for by the miners—for 
which women and children have suffered so nobly—let this enthusiasm, 
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~~ w permeating the public mind, and which is almost invading the 
‘Uhurches, be allowed to give Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Earl Spencer 
and other ministers a lead which it will soon be impossible tor any 
Government’ to ignore or to neglect in the task of making the 
responsible heads of public departments follow the example of the 
London County Council and make the State a model employer of 
labour. By giving the Government of the hour this fair chance Labour 
will gain much and lose nothing save, perchance, the questionable 
benefit of Fabian-cum-Unionist prophecy and patronage. 


MICHAEL "AVITT. 
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SOCIALISM IN FRANCE: 
ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE 


I 


Ir it has not been decided, even by the aid of long dissertations, 
whether the paternity of the word ‘Socialism’ belongs to Robert 
Owen, Pierre Leroux, or Louis Reybaud, still less has any one suc- 
ceeded in fixing the exact signification of that term. Proudhon, on 
appearing before a court of assize after the eventful days of June 
1848, replied to the judge: ‘Socialism! That is, every aspiration 
towards the amelioration of society.’ ‘Then we are all Socialists,’ said 
the judge. ‘I hope so, indeed,’ answered Proudhon, not without 
irony. 

Some years ago in France, every man who gave his attention to 
social questions was given, and accepted without protest, the title of 
Socialist. Much less importance was attached to it when the con- 
quests sought were those of liberty. All the advocates of social reform 
asked for freedom of the press and the right of meeting. They 
demanded also such changes in the law of association as should not 
leave trades unions to the mere tolerance or the persecution of 
the public authorities. 

Freedom of the press and of meeting were obtained in 1881. So 
wide, indeed, was the liberty conceded that it lacked the indispensable 
counterpoise of responsibility. In 1884, instead of a general law on 
associations, a special law was passed on professional or trade syndi- 
cates, authorising ‘the free and unlicensed establishment of associa- 
tions of persons carrying on the same profession, similar trades, or 
connected industries co-operating in the manufacture of certain 
products. These syndicates must have for their exclusive object 
the study and defence of economic interests, manufacturing and 
agricultural. Their founders must deposit a copy of their rules and 
the names of the persons charged with their administration, at the 
townhall of the Department when the syndicate is established in the 
provinces, and at the Prefecture of the Seine when in Paris. These 
syndicates may form unions; but while they can possess real estate 
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and sue or be sued in a court of law, the wnions cannot. Moreover 
the syndicates may possess only the real estate necessary for their 
meetings—libraries and business offices. They may establish funds 
for assistance in case of ill-health, &c., and for pensions; and they 
may open offices at which information can be obtained on the supply 
of and the demand for labour. Every member of a trade syndicate 
can retire from it at any moment—without any other charge than the 
payment of his contribution for the year—while maintaining his right 
to remain a member of the benefit and pension societies to which he 
has subscribed,’ 

This law was demanded and voted by the Republicans as a law 
of freedom ; but they feared to pass a general law on associations, © 
because of the religious congregations. They, therefore, gave freedom 
of association to trade associations only, and with the restrictions 
which I have just indicated. The reactionaries mistrusted this law 
much, though, by a singular irony, it is they who have made the 
greatest use of it. Pretending to the exclusive representation of 
agriculture, they have founded agricultural syndicates for the purchase 
of agricultural machines, manures, and animals for breeding; and 
they have endeavoured to make political capital out of these. If the 
agricultural syndicates have rendered service to agriculture, they have 
done nothing of the kind for those who sought to use them as elec- 
toral means. Employers have made use of this law to found syndi- 
cates which have chiefly been worked for Protectionist ends. As to 
the workmen, the Annuaire des Syndicats counts as working with 
the syndicates only 208,000, or about 6 per cent. of the labouring 
population of France, the agricultural labourers excepted. But many 
have not been willing to join syndicates constituted in conformity 
with the law, as they consider that some obligations to which they are 
submitted under it do violence to their freedom and dignity, and 
are police arrangements. More than half of the syndicates which 
occupied the Bowrse du Travail were illegal. 

As the result of my speech in the Chamber of Deputies on the 8th 
of May last, the Minister of the Interior, M. Charles Dupuy, took 
steps to compel these syndicates to conform to the law before the 
5th of July. The members‘ of the ‘executive commission of the 
committee’ of the Bowrse du Travail replied ‘to the indescribable 
affront which the Minister of the Interior had just inflicted on the 
labouring class, that the dignity, the honour of the proletariat bid it 
not to let pass so odious a provocation.’ 

The syndicates affirmed by deliberate and repeated resolutions, 
not merely that those which were not en régle would not put them- 
selves in accordance with the law, but that the others, ‘in order to 
recover their independence,’ should cease to observe legal prescrip- 
tions, 

I cite this fact more especially to show the singular conception of 
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legality which has grown up among French Socialists, A law has 
been passed abrogating that of 1791 which, in order to guarantee the 
freedom of labour against the tricks of corporations, prohibited all 
associations between persons of the same profession. This law of 
1884 gives them rights which they may regard as too restricted ; 
but, instead of asking for their extension—for example, by enlarging 
their power of holding property—they have refused to submit to the 
law, while at the same time they are promoting the adoption of a 
new law, which has been voted by the Chamber of Deputies and 
rejected by the Senate, and is known by the name of the deputy 
who has presented it as the loi Bovier-Lapierre. According to this 
Bill, every employer who refused to hire a workman and was so 
simple-minded as to declare that this refusal was based on the fact 
that the workman was a member of a syndicate, or who discharged a 
workman for the same reason, would be liable to from ten days’ to a 
month’s imprisonment and a fine of from 100 to 2,000 francs. Every 
employer would be under the obligation, under penalty, to accept 
any workman who was a member of a syndicate, and—when 
once this workman was domiciled with him—to regard him as 
immovable, whatever might be the freaks to which he gave 
himself up. 

There still remains the question whether the workmen who take 
part with the irregular syndicates demand the benefits of the loi 
Bovier-Lapierre, while so loudly scorning the law of 1884. The 
attitude of their representatives in the Chamber of Deputies would 
make one believe that they ask for the good things of the one law 
and reject the obligations of the other, although the two laws would 
be connected. 

Behold the phenomenon which has manifested itself. Until 
about 1889 social reforms were regarded as reforms in the direction 
of liberty and equality. It was at that point of view we placed our- 
selves when we obtained, by the law of the 2nd of April, 1868, the 
abrogation of article 1781 of the Civil Code, by virtue of which the 
master’s mere word was taken as to the amount of wages and its 
payment. Again, it was from that point of view that we procured, 
in 1883, the repeal of the laws which obliged the workman to carry 
about a book in which were entered sundry matters concerning him. 
It was at that point of view we placed ourselves to attain the repeal 
of Article 416 of the Penal Code, which prohibited workmen from 
suspending their labours in order to obtain an increase of wages. 
That article, modified by the law of 1864, was finally abrogated by 
the first article of the law of the 21st of March, 1884, on workmen’s 
syndicates, which recognised the right of combination and of striking. 
The majority of these who demanded and obtained these legislative 
changes received, however, and accepted, the name of Socialists. But 
now, in France, so far from Socialism being a movement of liberty 
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and equality, it might be defined :—The intervention of the State in 
contracts of labour, always directed against the employer and to the 
exclusive profit of the labourer. 


II 


In 1789 the French Revolution affirmed the rights of man against 
the rights of the State. During its continuance there was but one 
really Socialistic manifestation—that of Babceuf. The real awakening 
of Communistic ideas was at the Restoration and under the Government 
of Louis Philippe. Saint-Simon and Fourrier were its two most 
eminent exponents. Louis Blanc, in a little book entitled L’Orga- . 
nisation du Travail, made a passionate criticism of the actual state 
of society. He proposed State workshops, in which, as an incitement 
to work, would be placed large placards bearing the inscription : 
‘Whoever does not work is a thief.’ He thought that the State 
should become the sole producer and the sole distributor of wealth, 
Proudhon published his book La Propriété c'est le Vol! and, while 
ridiculing the Communists, advocated the suppression of interest by 
the establishment of a bank of exchange in which barter should 
replace the use of money, as a means of the abolition of poverty and 
the equalisation of fortunes. 

These various conceptions resulted in the creation of the national 
workshops in 1848, and afterwards led to the insurrection usually 
called les jowrnées de juin. Under the Empire Socialistic ideas, 
though restrained, manifested themselves in 1862 by the formation 
of (Internationale. They came to a head in the Commune of 1871. 
Resting latent after that, they grew in strength and expanded after 
the amnesty of 1879, which brought back to France the old chiefs 
and champions of the Commune. A certain number of these, among 
them M. Jules Guesde, came back imbued with the Socialism of 
Karl Marx, and presented as their programme the accession of the 
‘Fourth Estate.’ They said that if the Revolution of 1789 had 
suppressed the privileges of the nobility and clergy, in making them 
equal before the law with the ‘Third Estate,’ it had acted to the 
profit only of the bowrgeoisie—that it had created a ‘ capitalist class,’ 
and that the workmen constituting the ‘ Fourth Estate’ must make 
their °89. Their political resource was a war of classes—as if there 
were classes recognised by the public or domestic law of France! 
They repeated the formula of Marx concerning the ‘surplus labour 
which gives profit to the employer,’ so that an employer has but to 
multiply the number of his workmen and their hours of labour to 
make his fortune! They demanded, therefore, as an immediate and 
practical measure, the limitation of the hours of labour by law. 
After that they showed what steps should be taken to transform the 
supply of food into a public function, by the municipalities at first, 
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to be followed by the ‘socialisation’ of the instruments of production 
—the machinery of industry and the land. 

In order to distinguish their various schools, French Socialists take 
the names, not of principles, but of men. The Marxists, the disciples 
of Karl Marx, are also called Guesdists. The Broussists, who follow 
M. Paul Brousse, form le parti owvrier, properly so called. The 
Allemanists have for their leader a working printer, M. Allemane. 
The Blanquists, who are attached to the tradition of the ancient con- 
spirator Blanqui, dream above all of riots and insurrections, without 
troubling themselves much about the economic transformations to 
follow in their wake. They love the Social Revolution for the Revo- 
lution itself. They are the devotees of art as art. 

In reality, all the Socialists are much more divided by personal 
questions than by questions of doctrine. They are all of opinion that 
the actual state of society is worthless, that legislation should interfere 
vigorously to give to the labourers all the privileges they may demand, 
that however great these demands may be they will never be sufficient, 
and that the end to be arrived at is the expropriation of the ‘ capitalist 
class.’ Thus, as may well be believed, this expropriation is to be 
violent ; though the expropriators declare with touching unanimity 
that, if this violence come about, it will not be their fault, but that 
of those who resist them. While waiting for this beautiful consum- 
mation of their dreams, they go every year, on the 28th of May, to 
celebrate religiously the anniversary of the defeat of the Commune in 
1871. In inflammatory harangues, they render homage to the heroes 
who stirred up civil war and burnt down the monuments of Paris 
under the eyes of the Prussians ; and they take solemn oaths to take 
their revenge, not against the external enemy, about whom they have 
never concerned themselves, but against the internal enemy—their 
fellow-citizens of France. 





Ill 


While living in expectation of this grand day, notwithstanding 
their intestine divisions and the confusion and contradiction of certain 
of their ideas, they are taking an active part in politics, and their 
action is growing, for reasons I will now explain. 

Very wisely, their principal chiefs have understood that the 
peasants—the small French proprietors and cultivators, who, of all 
the principles of right, know best that which asserts that ‘nul n’est 
tenwu de rester dans Vindivision’—would not be accessible, for a long 
time at least, to their Collectivist theories ; so they address themselves 
to the centres in which are found the workmen employed in large 
scale production. They have put before them, as an immediate 
object, the capture of the municipalities. They succeeded, at the - 
last municipal elections, in installing Socialism, with flying colours, 
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in twenty-nine municipalities, of which three are large towns— 
Roubaix, Montlucgon, and Saint-Denis. 

At the same time they tried to force the gates of the Chamber 
of Deputies. In 1889 they cunningly profited. by Boulangism, some 
bidding for its support, others for the support of its adversaries. A 
dozen succeeded. 

M. Goblet, an ex-minister, having been beaten, in 1889, in two 
successive elections in the Somme and Department of the Seine, and 
stranded since 1891 in the Senate, where he found himself without 
influence, was devoured by the ambition of playing anew an active 
part and returning to power. In the elections of 1893—in concert 
with another deputy, M. Millerand, very clever and the less scrupulous 
with regard to doctrines as he knows nothing about them—M. Goblet 
conceived the idea of the ‘Socialist Union.’ The project was to 
associate certain Radical Republicans with the Socialists in common 
electoral action. They also managed to draw to their alliance the 
former Boulangists. M. Goblet, a late Minister of the Interior, who 
had, in 1882, to repress the disorders of the strike of Bessé¢ges—a late 
deputy of the Left Centre who had been one of the most embittered 
adversaries of the amnesty—presented himself to the electors in com- 
pany with late members and convicts of the Commune of 1871 and 
professional revolutionists. 

This scheme succeeded. To-day they reckon that they will 
enter the Chamber to the number of sixty-eight. This is relatively 
few when compared with the 581 members who compose the 
Chamber of Deputies, if we must not add some Socialistic Radicals 
who will follow them with docility and even go beyond them some- 
times in order to manifest their existence, and, finally, an indeter- 
minate number of deputies who, being without any strong convictions 
and having characters more or less feeble, will allow themselves to 
be seduced and intimidated. These Republicans believe themselves 
very clever, and will say to justify their weakness: ‘It would not do 
to let them have the monopoly of social questions! By following 
them, we shall absorb them.’ 

In France there is a legendary personage who throws himself in 
the water for fear of wetting himself and who is called Gribouille. 
These people who, for fear of Socialism, throw themselves into 
it have for their patron saint this illustrious Gribouille. 


IV 


It is because of this policy that Socialism has made such strides 
in these latter years. Republicans, reactionaries, monarchists, ad- 
versaries of the Republic of all shades, have desired to attract to 
themselves ‘the working classes.’ They have therefore wished to 
give them des satisfactions—to prove that they were attentive to 
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them ; and, instead of seeking reforms which would have been just 
and really useful to them, they have laid themselves out to flatter 
their prejudices, or, rather, the prejudices of their leaders. To this 
game of political self-seeking must be added that of the Protec- 
tionists. 

The manufacturers, in order to obtain the raising of the customs 
duties on their wares, have incited their workpeople to take part with 
them. They have told them and urged them to repeat that the 
State should be the protector of ‘ the national industry ’ against that 
of foreigners. Some employers have even been so imprudent, in their 
mad passion, as to drive them on to riotous manifestations and 
threats. They have thus spread the conviction among the workpeople 
that the State can usefully intervene in order to fix the prices of goods 
and make them as dear as they like. Naturally the workmen, thus 
indoctrinated, have listened with enthusiastic docility to the Socialists 
who afterwards came and told them: ‘ Your employers declare that 
the State can, by good laws, by good tariffs, raise the prices of goods 
and guarantee profits. But the State can also raise the rate of wages 
and guarantee to youa minimum. If it guards their profits against 
foreign competition, it ought also to insure your fair share of these 
benefits. They have claimed “ the assistance of society.” Demand 
it in your turn.’ And they have demanded it, as is proved by the 
letter of the Lillebonne strikers published in the Siécle of the 7th of 
June last. 

Some Protectionists—such as M. Richard Waddington, brother of 
the late French ambassador at London—think themselves clever in 
swimming with this stream. M. Waddington, who isa Protectionist, 
has declared himself a Socialist, and has demanded with persistent 
energy the intervention of the State in labour contracts. He has 
drawn up a report on the law of the employment of children, young 
girls, and women in our manufactures. 

The Civil Code protects minors and incapables, and I am in favour 
of the protection of children against the abuses which may be com- 
mitted against them. But it is necessary that the law should not, 
under the pretext of repressing some abuses, create others which 
would leave the manufacturers in the hands of arbitrary authority, 
compel them to shut out children and young women from the work- 
shops, and result—for the young people affected—in the suppression 
of apprenticeship and the replacement of labour by vagrancy and the 
factory by the prison. 

Already in 1874 a law was passed for the protection of children 
and girls who had not attained their majority, in manufactories. 
This law remained almost entirely a dead letter. The law of the 
2nd of November, 1892, limited the labour of children of thirteen to 
sixteen years of age to ten hours per day; but did this necessitate 
the limitation of their work during the gatbering of roses and jasmine 
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in the Midi? These flowers are destined to be used in a manu- 
facturing industry, to be distilled in order to extract their essences. 
Ought, then, their gathering in to be regarded as agricultural 
industry ? The above law does not extend to agriculture, though, 
from the economic point of view, it does not differ from other indus- 
tries. And why was this difference made? Because the deputies 
elected for the most part by rural populations feared to provoke 
among these people a discontent which they did not dread on the 
part of the manufacturing population, since, in their depraved 
appetite for regulation, very many of the workmen had demanded 
measures of this kind without well understanding their nature, and 
the employers seem to be quantités négligeables. 

After this law came into force, youths and girls of sixteen to 
eighteen years of age could no longer be employed more than 
sixty hours per week ; girls above eighteen years and women were 
restricted to eleven hours perday. The women thus remain in the 
workshop while the girls and children are obliged to goaway. And 
what are they to do outside? This fastidious protection of children 
may have the most unfortunate results for them. 

The cooks and pastry-cooks of Paris have 3,000 apprentices, 
many of whom are orphans or have no relations in the French metro- 
polis. The law compels their employers to give them one day’s 
holiday per week ; and, as the employers have no desire to take any 
responsibility in the matter, this weekly holiday becomes a day of 
compulsory vagrancy for these boys. 

The law condemns them to idleness. The legislator has not 
dreamed of what this turning out of doors means for the child or the 
young woman. On the day after the promulgation of the law one 
house—that of Lebaudy—dismissed forty-four girls employed in 
breaking sugar, because they were too young. Messieurs Millerand, 
Baudin, and Dumay announced that they would question the 
Government on this event; but they did not dare to uphold the 
doctrine that an employer should be compelled to keep children 
and young women against his will. Has the material and moral 
condition of these young people been improved ? 

We French Frée Traders and Individualists willingly appeal to 
the experience of England, The partisans of the intervention of the 
State in labour contracts are only too happy to turn up for us the 
Factory Act of 1878 to justify the regulation of women’s labour. 
Like the English law, the French one is riddled with exceptions. 
After paragraph 3 of Article 5, an administrative regulation authorises 
night work for sixty days, but to 11 p.m. only. This has special ap- 
plication to the trade and manufactures of Paris which, as our legis- 
lators have been good enough to recognise, are subject to times of 
great pressure which compensate for times of slackness, 

M. Waddington said that he wasconvinced, on inquiry, that sixty 
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days would suffice. Very good; but if sixty days are all that are 
wanted, what is the use of the law? Does anyone work at night 
for the fun of the thing? And how wise is this compulsory turning 
of the workwomen out into the streets at eleven o'clock at night, 
from the point of view of morals! The legislator deprives these 
dressmakers, these workwomen, during the season of pressure, of a 
part of their wages which they would be able to save. Does he 
indemnify them for the loss when the dull season comes ? 

Paragraph 5 of this Article goes farther. It permits night-work 
—which, it appears, is no longer destructive of morals and the family 
when so authorised—but only on condition ‘ that the work does not 
exceed, in any case, seven hours in twenty-four.’ M. Félix Martin 
exposed, in the Senate, the situation to which this law reduces the 
women employed in stitching printed matter. They go to the work- 
shop at nine o’clock at night. They may remain there till four o’clock 
in the morning. Then they are inexorably shown to the door. It 
may be raining or freezing, it may be light or dark; but, however 
that may be, these workwomen must go, and must not re-appear in 
the workshop during the next seventeen hours which complete the 
twenty-four. What follows? Under the pretence of protecting the 
women-stitchers, the law really turns them out of employment and 
causes their replacement by men. 

And, to speak frankly, all the fine phrases spun in the ostensible 
interest of women and for the protection of children have been but 
pretexts—though in France there is a very large infantile mortality 
in a certain number of more or less manufacturing Departments of 
the south. In reality, what the Socialists have always aimed at in 
France is the exclusion of women from all industrial work. They 
have always regarded women as disloyal competitors who work at a 
lower price. They therefore fashion beautiful phrases for their 
special benefit, but with the object of getting rid of them from the 
labour market. French gallantry is thus transformed into a savage 
egotism. Up to the present time the only fruit of the law of the 
2nd of November, 1892, has been strikes and discontent. 

From the moment when one accepts the principle of the inter- 
vention of the legislator for the limitation of the labour of adult 
women there is no ground of principle on which to base its rejection 
for the labour of men. The law of the 9th of September, 1848, 
passed under the Socialistic influence of the moment, limited men’s 
labour to twelve hours per day; but the decrees of the 17th of May, 
1851, and the 3rd of April, 1883, specify exceptions. In fact, custom 
has reduced the duration of daily labour to less than the legal limit 
in the majority of workshops and manufactories. In mines it is 
scarcely more than eight to eight and a half hours of effective work. 
But the Socialists may well say: ‘Since the legislator can fix the day’s 
work at twelve hours, why not fix it at eight? The principle is 
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consecrated by the law.’ Others have still more generous proposals. 
M. Vaillant, the new Socialist Deputy of the Blanquist school, suggests 
a legal working day of six hours. M. Pablo Lafargue, a relation of 
Karl Marx and late deputy for Lille, demands a three-hours’ day. 
Zero is, in fact, the only figure which is safe from being outbid. 

The legal limitation of the hours of labour has an appearance of 
theoretic profundity for those who believe, with Karl Marx, that the 
employer’s profit comes only out of surplus labour ; and it presents, 
at the same time, an immediate practical solace to the people who 
proudly style themselves ‘ workers,’ but whose ideal is to work as little 
as possible. We do not blame them. They obey ‘the law of least 
effort ’’ which dominates humanity in the economic as well as in the ~ 
linguistic field. Only, the majority of them well understand that if 
the law diminishes their hours of work it must intervene again if it 
would prevent any diminution of their wages. The legislator thus 
dinds himself committed to intervention in labour bargains in two ways 
and to the regulation of the cost of production. He thus substitutes 
the law, an authoritative arrangement, for a private contract freely 
entered into; and if, as Sir Henry Sumner Maine has demonstrated, 
social progress substitutes contract for State intervention, it follows 
that State interference in the sale and purchase of labour, so far from 
marking an advance, is symptomatic of retrogression. 

Among the legal measures demanded by the Socialists is the ex- 
pulsion of foreign workmen. They are all internationalists in words— 
they even accept subsidies towards their election expenses from their 
German friends—but in fact they do not like the competition of 
foreigners, especially that of the Belgians and Italians. Yet this 
competition is scarcely ever effective save in work which they con- 
sider beneath them. They seek, however, to reconcile their theory of 
fraternity between the proletarians of all countries with their personal 
interest by demanding that the fine, and if necessary imprison- 
ment, shall be imposed on the employer of foreign workmen. This 
system satisfies all their requirements, and it affords an excellent 
opportunity of having one fling the moreat theemployer. It is very 
difficult for the Chamber of Deputies not to follow the Socialists on 
this path; for the latter will say to the Protectionists: ‘You have 
asked for duties for the protection of “ native industry”; but this 
industry is not native from the moment when foreigners can come 
and take part in it.’ 

The Socialists also demand the suppression of the registry offices 
which submitted to the decree of 1852. These are completely in the 
hands of the police, who can intervene in case of abuse of their 
functions. The Socialists, in order to insure the recruitment of the 
trade syndicates, wish to give them a monopoly as agents between 
employer and employed. A committee of the last legislature adopted 
a Bill framed to accomplish this. I procured its rejection by the 
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Chamber of Deputies on the 8th of May last.. This would have been 
a formidable instrument of oppression. The syndicates would have 
placed an interdict on all employers and workmen who would not 
come to terms with their chiefs. 


Vv 


It was because of this that the question ofthe Bourse du Travait 
came up. M. de Molinari, one of the most original economists of 
this century, had so early as 1843 proposed the creation of bourses 
du travail at which bargains might be made by those who sought 
work and those who desired to purchase it. This idea was taken up 
by the Socialists, but with very different intentions from those of its 
author. The Municipal Council of Paris first opened a Bourse du 
Travail in 1887, in the Rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and afterwards 
built a magnificent edifice, which cost three millions of francs, in the 
Rue du Chateau d’Eau, which was opened in the month of May 
1892. This bowrse lacked only one element in order to justify its 
title : there were plenty of sellers of labour, but the purchasers of it 
were rigorously shut out. The supply of labour was there, but the 
demand came not ; and the very persons who showed purchasers the 
door wondered and were indignant at their absence. They consoled 
themselves, however. The delegates of the syndicates received an 
honorarium for their presence from the subventions given by the 
Municipal Council of Paris, and they multiplied every day. The 
time which they did not employ in discussions between themselves 
they consecrated to the elaboration of the Journal de la Bourse 
du Travail, which contained the most virulent articles against 
‘ capitalism ’and employers. They organised public meetings, at which 
they gave themselves up to invectives and anathemas against the 
bourgeois. They busied themselves in provoking strikes at all 
points of France. They sent delegates to various Socialist congresses ; 
and one of them, M. Chausse, himself a Municipal Councillor of Paris, 
on his return from the Congress of St.-Quentin, published a plan of 
the strategy to be adopted in social war. They organised lists of 
officers of Socialism and Revolution, as in 1871 the delegates of the 
battalions of the National Guards, forming the central committee, 
organised the Commune. 

Through indifference, in order not to make a fuss, the police and 
the Government permitted the installation of this focus of anarchy 
and its support by the Municipal Council at the expense of the rate- 
payers. Under pressure by the Chamber of Deputies, the Ministry 
took the energetic step of closing it on the 6th of July last. Will 
they re-open it, as they are summoned to do by the Socialists? And, 
if 80, on what conditions? Indeed there are bourses dw travail in 
certain towns of the Departments in some of which the errors of that 
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of Paris still prevail. Will the Government attend to this? Will it 
. allow them to continue their action, which, by serving to form their 
organisation, was not without effect on the success of the Socialists at 
the last general election ? 


VI 

According to the ultimate conception of the Socialists, all laws of 
the kind we have just described are, notwithstanding their Socialistic 
character, but ‘ bowrgeois’ legislation. But they claim the honour of 
having called them into existence, and they have no gratitude to the 
‘bourgeois Radical Socialists,’ like Messieurs Floquet and Clémen-- 
ceau, who have lent themselves to the passing of this legislation. 
They loudly declare that the concessions made to them will but serve to 
fortify their cause and weaken their adversaries. They frankly fore- 
warn those who co-operate with them that they are deceiving no one 
but themselves ; but there are some persons who have a passion for 
this yeu de dupes. We shall see, in the coming legislative session, 
not only ‘ Radical Socialists,’ but Monarchists who have recently 
‘rallied ’ to the present form of government and Republicans, accept it 
as the theme of their adulation and from the desire to try to deserve 
the gratitude of people who tell their allies that they must not count 
on receiving it. 

In reality, the chief means of action of the Socialists is the strike. 
They do not look upon it in its economic aspect. They do not at 
all regard it as the withdrawal of labour from the market by the 
labourers, the rendering of the supply of labour a monopoly in order 
to raise its price. For them it is a combat of the advanced guard, a 
precursory episode of the social war. It is with these sentiments 
that they stir up strikes as frequently as possible. They have been 
obliged to give up the notion of a general strike, as the agricul- 
turists decline to follow them. Not having succeeded in this, they 
endeavour to multiply partial strikes. The miners’ strikes were the 
best for them. For, of the 92,000 underground workers in France, 
more than one-half are grouped in the Departments of the Nord and 
the Pas-de-Calais. It was so much the easier to work upon them, as 
these miners were admirably disciplined by the companies. They, 
however, put the quality of obedience which they had acquired at 
the service of revolutionaries, and with docility obeyed their orders. 

When the strike broke out, drawing into its vortex many 
thousands of workmen, the public, whose knowledge of mining was 
drawn solely from their imagination and their recollection of ex- 
plosions of fire-damp, drew a fancy picture of mining in which it was 
of all occupations the most terrible and dangerous. They were 
captured by sympathy for the miners; and the man who desired to 
buy his coal at the cheapest rate subscribed in support of the miners 
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on strike, without seeing the self-contradiction in which he was 
involving himself, 

In our French legislation the concession of a mine is regarded 
as a privilege conferred by the State. A strike of miners, therefore, 
offered a magnificent opportunity to the Socialists to mount the 
tribune and ask of the Minister of Public Works what he was doing 
and what he intended to do. If he replied that the mine, once con- 
ceded, is property like anything else—which is the truth—they 
would accuse him of being a supporter of industrial feudalism. 
There are some ministers to whom this reproach is not a matter of 
indifference. Moreover, we have seen, in 1892, at Carmaux, all the 
authorities giving in to the miners, who, under the direction of 
certain Socialist deputies, and especially of M. Baudin, set patrols in 
order to prevent the realisation of any desire to return to work, and 
threatened the army and the constabulary. The strike finished, in 
October 1892, by a lamentable debate, in which M. Loubet, the 
Prime Minister, consented to serve as arbitrator ; and, as his decision 
did not give complete satisfaction to the demands of Messieurs 
Clémenceau, Millerand, and Camille Pelletan, who set themselves up 
as delegates of the miners, they insulted the arbitrator whom they had 
asked to act, and rejected arbitration at the very time when they had 
just voted, in the Chamber of Deputies, in favour of compulsory 
arbitration. This strike ended with a dynamite explosion in the 
Rue des Bons Enfants, which killed five persons. The champions 
of the strike then judged it prudent to put an end to their rodomon- 
tade. These furious harangues and more after their kind will be 
reproduced in the new Chamber. 

The Socialists announce that they are about to demand that the 
mines shall re-enter into the domain of the State and be worked by 
it. This isa good field for them, as there are many good owners of real 
property who imagine that the mines are not property as other things 
are, and that it is only necessary to dig a hole in the earth to make 
it debouch millions. They do not even know that of the 1,200 con- 
cessions of mines in France there are 800 which are not worked, 
after having exhausted the resources of those who have obtained 
them ; and that of the mines in actual working one-half produce no 
profit. 

The Socialists are also going to demand that the railroads be 
taken over and worked by the State. That will not be a way of 
putting our finances more in order. The example of Prussia shows 
us that the State forgets willingly to redeem the cost of the railroads. 
Moreover, if the State manages the railroads it will have to lower 
the scale of charges and raise all the salaries. The conditions of such 
management will, therefore, be ruinous. However, it is well to bear 
in mind that this proposal meets with a favourable reception on the 
part of some Republicans who repudiate Socialism. The transport 
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industries are always unpopular; and the management of the 
railroads, in their relations with the State, is very complicated in 
France. 


VII 

The Socialists have a programme of immediate action and a 
political plan of campaign. Many Republicans, it must be confessed, 
though they feel uneasy in respect of them, have no economic 
principles sufficiently firmly held to oppose them. The Protection- 
ists, while demanding the intervention of the State in exchange 
agreements, are in a bad position to refuse it in labour agreements. 
Having claimed that profits shall be guaranteed to them, what can 
they say to the workmen who claim that the law should guarantee 
to them a certain scale of wages? Many others have no criterion 
by which to determine what should be the limit of the intervention 
of the State in the economic domain. Has the Government any 
such principle? Or will it drag the majority into concession after 
concession to the Socialists? Will it say, what has already been 
said and repeated too often, that the new Chamber of Deputies should 
occupy itself with labour questions and labour laws? What are 
labour laws—‘ lois owvriéres’? We are here back to caste legislation 
—we who believed that the Revolution of 1789 had abolished caste! 

If the Government and the majority put their shoulders to this 
wheel, it will be very serious, not only for the new legislature, but 
for the elections of 1897. The Socialists are about to multiply their 
proposals. They will put forward resolutions and propose ‘ orders 
of the day.’ Many of these will be lost. They will heap up thesé 
losses carefully and go to the electors with the cry: ‘ Here is what 
we proposed! We have been defeated! You must give us a 
majority in the next Chamber.’ While they will utilise their defeats 
for the denunciation of ‘bourgeois society’ and parliamentary 
government, they will make use of every law which has the appearance 
of Socialism, proposed by themselves or others, to point out how 
many concessions they have obtained, and what might have been if 
they had obtained them in greater number. They have, at the 
present time, the power of attraction. They are attacking; the 
Republicans, on the other hand, are on the defensive—the worst 
of strategical conditions in politics as in war. The Socialists wish 
to attract into the circle of their activity the indifferent, the timid, 
the apathetic, and the still more numerous folk who always look to 
see which way the wind is blowing in order to let themselves be 
carried in its direction. 

However, this movement is nothing to be frightened about, for 
it has against it a considerable resistant force. The workmen of the 
large industries number 800,000 ; but the workmen of the small scale 
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industries, of whom the majority desire to become employers, number 
1,500,000. Trade and transport give occupation to more than 
1,000,000 ; proprietors cultivating their own lands count for nearly 
2,500,000 ; small proprietors for nearly 800,000 ; farmers, métayers, 
and planters for more than 1,200,000; landlords and fundholders 
for more than 500,000; members of the liberal professions for nearly 
as many; «ec. 

Now certain Socialist fictions may well seduce a few of those 
small employers who have one or two workmen, and a few medical men 
and barristers in search of a means of bettering their position or 
popularity ; but the great majority of the proprietors, large and small, 
are inaccessible to that conception which has Collectivism for its final 
and logical result—the seizure by the State of the whole economic 
activity of the country and the forcing of every man fit for work into 
the ranks of State functionaries. But it is indispensable that the 
Republicans should agree to oppose propaganda to propaganda, and 
to meet the demand for a socialistic Utopia by the enunciation of 
certain principles, which I summarise thus: Every institution is 
pernicious which has for its object the protection of an individual or 
a group from competition, for it results in apathy and decay. Every 
institution is noxious which has for its object the restraint of the 
intellectual or productive activity of man. Progress is in inverse 
proportion to the coercive interference of man with man, and in 


direct proportion to the control by man of external nature. 


Yves Guyot, 
Late Minister of Public Works of France. 





Cc. 
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WHAT LONDON PEOPLE DIE OF 


LONDON, with its teeming population, its miles and miles of streets, 
its ever-increasing area, its remarkable evidences of man’s ingenuity 
and of advanced civilisation, will, even in these few particulars, be 
always a source of wonderment and surprise to those who visit it for 
the first time. But while these are matters to which the average 
Londoner scarcely pays any heed, there is, on the other hand, one 
factor in connection with his environments which presumably he 
cannot afford to ignore, or cease to be interested in, and that is the 
question of the public health in London, and of the maladies to 
which Londoners, as shown by statistics, succumb. 

It has long been claimed for London that it is the healthiest, 
the best drained, and the largest capital in the world. Doubtless 
nothing which the British schoolboy reads in his text-book of geo- 
graphy fills him with so much pride for his country as this statement. 
The various congratulatory features contained in it give him a large 
and expansive view of the importance of London and of the power of 
a nation which has been able to build up, elaborate, so to speak, and 
maintain a metropolis of such a nature. But it is scarcely possible 
to say at what period London came to occupy the premier position 
among the cities of the world as to drainage, healthiness, and lowness 
of mortality. Indeed, up to comparatively recent times in all proba- 
bility there was not much to choose between any one large town and 
another in these respects. Sanitary science, which now forms the 
citadel in which the public health is preserved, was entirely unknown 
during the Middle Ages. Not much inquiry is requisite for the purpose 
of establishing this fact. So far, however, as London is concerned, 
some important remarks may be quoted from the address of Sir 
Charles Cameron delivered at the Sanitary Congress last year. 


From 1700 to 1750 (he says) the death-rate in London was so high that the 
population stagnated. In the former year the inhabitants numbered 665,200, and 
in the latter year 653,900. During this period the deaths were in the ratio of 
about 1 per 30 persons living. By 180] the population had crept up to 777,000, 
and the deaths had fallen to 1 in 41 persons living. This great improvement in 
the state of public health in London was not, except to a trifling extent, the result 
of sanitary legislation. People were becoming more enlightened on many matters 
affecting their health, partly owing to a more general knowledge of chemistry, 
physiology, and other sciences relating to man and his surroundings. When those 
entrusted with the conduct of public affairs became aware how much the health 
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of the people was affected by bad water, by foul emanations, and even cesspools, 
and by too great a density of population, they began to secure supplies of pure 
water, to construct proper house drains and street sewers, to remove systematically 
filth from houses, and to widen streets. The promulgation of the natural laws of 
health preceded the enactment of laws of health by the State. Jenner’s discovery of 
prophylaxis in small-pox had for its corollary the vaccination laws. The chemical 
analysis of water was the basis of Acts of Parliament relating to water and rivers. 


From these beginnings, then, the great problem of how to maintain 
the health of a community of upwards of five millions has been 
gradually solved, as the result of which London now occupies the 
first position among the capitals in the world for salubrity and a low 
death-rate. Despite, however, this fact, it cannot by any means be 
said that perfection in these respects has as yet been attained. There 
is, for example, the ever-pressing subject of the fogs which so fre- 
quently overwhelm the metropolitan area, and every year claim an 
enormous number of victims. Is it to be supposed that the ‘ ochrey- 
hued demon’ is beyond the scope of science to destroy? Can nothing 
be done to mitigate the evil? The simple answer to these questions 
is this, that so far nothing has ever been seriously attempted, and 
neither has any real encouragement of the Government of the day 
been given to those who have vigorously undertaken to work at the 
subject. Certain and various transcendental suggestions, it is true, 
have been made with the view of ridding London of fogs, but nothing 
is possible, however sublimely conceived, in the direction of dealing 
with the evil without the authoritative interference of Parliament. 
Perhaps it may be thought that the subject is somewhat outside the 
range of practical politics. But if this be the case whose fault is it ? 
Certainly not that of many sanitarians and others who have persist- 
ently represented to Parliament the deplorable effect which London 
fogs have upon the public health. 
Sir Andrew Clark, for example, has well said : 

I, for my part, have no manner of doubt that a smoke-laden atmosphere exercises 
an injurious influence upon the health, moral as well as physical, of those persons 
that dwell in the midst of it. A smoky atmosphere, both by its exclusion of light 
and by the irritating particles suspended in it, is hurtful to the lungs and air 
passages ; it aggravates the discomforts of sufferers from heart disease ; it deepens 
the distress of the nervous; it lowers the tone of the general health; it adds peril 
to the sickness of the aged; and it materially diminishes that brightness and 
buoyancy of spirits which contribute so much to the power and gladness of life. 


The best account which has been published on the subject of 
fogs is that which appears in the third volume of the Health 
Exhibition Literature. The author, Mr. Ernest Hart, has devoted 
much time and attention to the matter in connection with the 
National Smoke Abatement Institution. However the question of 
the London fogs may be regarded, it is only possible to arrive at 
one conclusion respecting it, and that is that the evil constitutes a 
most hideous blot upon an otherwise excellent system of health 
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legislation for the metropolis. On nearly all sides there is evi- 
dence of a gradually diminishing mortality among the causes of 
the London death rates, and nothing is more certain than the fact 
that this satisfactory state of things is the direct outcome of the 
beneficent, practical, and expedient health laws by which the public 
health is controlled. In the midst, however, of the gradual elimination 
of the causes which tend to destroy life in London, the fogs remain, 
constituting always a certain menace, always claiming a high ratio 
of victims, and always indirectly perpetrating an inconceivable amount 
of harm. That the death-rate for London would show a much better 
record were fogs to be banished from our midst is indisputable. Let the 
black pall settle for two or three days over the metropolitan area, and 
the following issue of the Registrar-General’s returns would emphati- 
cally tell the tale of its death-dealing presence. Any scheme, of 
course, which would be designed to deal with the evil would neces- 
sarily be one of a gigantic nature. But was not the inception of the 
scheme for the main drainage of London a gigantic one, and, look- 
ing at it now, does it not appear to be a monument of engineering 
skill and a triumph and victory over difficulties which seemed to be 
almost insurmountable? Let the same enterprise which called into 
existence the organisation of this, perhaps the most indispensable 
attribute to the maintenance of the health of London, be now turned 
in the direction of solving the problem of the fogs. We have 
generally been regarded as a practical nation, and a cursory glance 
at England’s history is all that is requisite to display how the praise 
has been deserved. It behoves us, therefore, for our credit asa nation, 
to tackle this great problem, and deal with it in the manner with 
which it should be dealt. Truly can it be said that we have led the 
van of sanitary reform throughout the world, and here is one oppor- 
tunity for adding further to our laurels in this respect, and of reliev- 
ing London of an incubus which, apart altogether from anything else, 
is an obvious disgrace to our climate. But not until the whole sub- 
ject is taken in hand by the Government of the day is it likely that 
much progress will be made in respect to the solution of this problem. 

It almost goes without saying that any Bill dealing with a matter 
of such magnitude, brought forward by a private individual in either 
House of the Legislature, would be doomed to failure. After this 
brief digression I will now proceed with the consideration of the 
subject proper of this article. 

Assuming, as indeed in most respects we have a perfect right to 
do, that perfection, so far as can be attained at present, characterises 
the various provisions, legislative and otherwise, which are in force 
for securing the best standard of public health in London, it occurred 
to me that it would be by no means unprofitable or uninteresting 
were an inquiry to be made with the view of determining, by statis- 
tical evidence, to what extent the claim for the healthiness of 
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London could be sustained. In order, therefore, to follow out this 
idea I have taken the death rates of London for the last decade— 
namely, 1881—1890—and have compared them with those for England 
generally, as well as with the various registration districts, to the 
number of forty-five throughout the country. The results of this 
investigation have brought to light some remarkable facts and figures. 
Some of these are wholly unexpected, and, indeed, quite contrary to 
what I believe has been generally supposed to be the case. Others 
again suggest problems and invite speculation, such as might well 
claim the attention of medical men and others who may be interested 
in the subject. 

The method which I have adopted as the basis of this inquiry 
may here be more fully explained. The index for comparison I have 
made the average death rate for England. By taking this as a 
standard it is more easy to comprehend the variations observed in the 
death rates recorded for London and the other districts. By com- 
paring, then, the death rates for London with those for England, it 
is possible approximately to gather to what extent London is above 
or below the average, and to what extent local influences may be at 
work in this regard. Then by means of a comparison between the 
rates for the various registration districts and London it is possible 
to see to what extent London is better or worse, in the matter of 
healthiness, than other parts of England. Lastly, when the question 
of individual mortality rates comes to be considered and contrasted, 
then we begin to see the special forms of disease which appear to be 
more particularly associated with life in London, and at the same 
time we learn that in regard to certain maladies Londoners seem to 
display a remarkable freedom, for which it is difficult to offer any satis- 
factory explanation. 

In the first place reference to the annual reports of the Registrar- 
General for the period above named shows that the general mortality 
for London is slightly in excess of that of the whole of England. I 
append here the exact figures in the following table. 


Comparison between the Death Rate for London and that for England (all Causes) 
per Million Persons living during the Decade 1881-1899 





| 1881 | 1882 | 1883 | 1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887 | 1888 | 1889 | 1890 | 
England .| 18,880 | 19,560 | 19,540 | 19,560 | 19,010 | 19,278 | 18,791 | 17,799 | 17,865 | 19,548 | 
| 20 


48 
Lendon - | 21,240 | 21,300 | 20,470 | 20,390 | 19,670 | 19,893 | 18,418 | 19,526 | 17,470 | 20,978 


Analysis of these figures shows two or three points which are 
especially worthy of notice. First it will be seen that in the year 
1889 the death rate for London was below that for England. This, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, establishes a record in the 
history of these rates. To inquire into the perhaps special circum- 
stances under whieh it took place is not needfulfor the present 
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article. Suffice it to say that the very fact of the London death 
rate having fallen, even in one instance, below that of England 
generally, is one which calls for extreme congratulation. Secondly, 
it will be noticed on comparing the figures of the table that there is 
a remarkable diminution in the excess of the London rate over that 
for England, a diminution which is almost steadily maintained from 
the commencement to the end of the decade. For example, in the 
year 1881 the difference between the two rates was as much as 2,360, 
the London rate being greater to this extent ; in 1890 the excess 
on the side of London was only 380, while, as we have seen, in the 
year previous to this England’s rate was greater to the extent of 395. 
It is difficult to conceive how any construction can be put upon these 
figures other than that London is unmistakably increasing in healthi- 
ness. But although the London mortality in only one instance during 
the past decade fell below that of England generally, it is nevertheless 
essential to bear in mind that on no occasion during that period was 
the mortality in London the highest in England. In 1881, for 
example, Lancashire had the highest death rate, and was the only 
division which exceeded London. In 1882 Lancashire, Durham, 
and Northumberland each exceeded London; in 1883 there were 
four counties which surpassed London; in 1884 there were four 
again; in 1885 there were five; in 1886 there were four; in 1887 
there were five ; in 1888 there were five again ; in 1889—the record 
year—there were ten; in 1890 there were two—namely, Lancashire 
and the West Riding of York. Perhaps the most remarkable fact 
which comes out in this connection is the ‘ record’ made by Lanca- 
shire, the mortality of which was the only one which exceeded that 
for London throughout the decade. Lancashire, however, was itself 
exceeded by Northumberland in 1885; by Cornwall and Monmouth- 
shire in 1886. Nevertheless, saving for these instances, it is perhaps 
correct to regard this county as the most unhealthy in England. 

In comparing the London death rate with that of the other regis- 
tration districts it is only right to observe that the comparison is 
scarcely a fair one, owing to the fact that while London is altogether 
an urban population the other districts respectively include a large 
population which is distinctly a rural one. The importance of this 
distinction is shown by Dr. Ogle, who in the Registrar-General’s re- 
ports, points out that the urban death rate is always in excess of the 
rural. For example, in the three decennial periods 1851-60, 1861- 
70, 1871-80 for every hundred deaths in the rural districts there 
were, out of equal numbers living, 124, 126, and 122 respectively in 
the urban population. In consequence, therefore, of the unavoidable 
measure of difference which subsists between the grounds of com- 
parison in respect to the rates in question, there is much reason for 
believing that, saving for this, we should find that London would 
show a better record for healthiness than is even now the case, 
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Coming now to the chief mortality rates, which show the way by 
which Londoners shuffle off their mortal coil, it may be mentioned, 
in the first place, that these are scheduled in the Registrar-General’s 
returns under twenty-four heads—namely, small-pox, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, typhus fever, enteric fever, simple and 
continued fever, diarrhoea and dysentery, cholera, cancer, tabes 
mesenterica, phthisis, other tuberculous affections, diseases of the 
nervous system, diseases of the circulatory system, diseases of the 
respiratory system, diseases of the digestive system, and six others 
which do not especially call for mention here. 

I do not propose to deal with by any means all of these, for this 
article is merely an attempt to draw attention to some of the main 
features of London’s death rates, and to point out the conclusions 
which it is possible to educe from them. 

Taking the main mortality rates in their order of precedence— 
that is to say, in accordance with their magnitude—we find that they 
can be arranged into five groups, which are as follows : (1) respiratory 
diseases ; (2) diseases of the nervous system ; (3) phthisis ; (4) dis- 
eases of the circulatory system ; (5) diseases of the digestive system. 
All of these, it will be observed, have reference to the main organs 
of the body, with the single exception of phthisis. In respect to 
this disease, however, by which, of course, is understood pulmonary 
consumption, and which, under other circumstances, would be in- 
cluded under the head of diseases of the respiratory system, the 
Registrar-General has assigned a special group for itself. For statis- 
tical purposes this is a matter of obvious importance. The present 
state of our knowledge of tuberculosis and the origin and progress of 
tuberculous diseases is far in advance of what was the case even at 
the beginning of the decade which is under discussion ; and as this 
knowledge comes to be more and more applied in the direction of 
limiting the progress and dissemination of the disease the statistics 
of phthisis will acquire in the future an added value, as showing the 
good effects of the application of scientific facts in the promotion of 
the well-being of the community. But to this part of my subject I 
will more fully refer below. In addition to the five main groups 
already mentioned there are two other death rates which certainly 
claim special notice, and these are cancer, and dysentery and diar- 
rhea. The former, although it follows at a considerable distance 
behind that of the last in the main group, forms, nevertheless, the 
sixth great cause of London’s mortality, and dysentery and diarrhea 
run it very close in this respect. Thus for the purposes of this 
article there are seven chief death rates to which attention will be 
drawn, and it may here be added that three or four other death rates 
will also be mentioned, not because they can be held to have any 
perceptible influence either one way or the other upon the general 
mortality of London, but rather by reason of the fact of their pos- 
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sessing points of interest upon other grounds to which it may be 
expedient to refer. 

And first, with regard to diseases of the respiratory system, which 
head the group of the main causes of London’s death rates and are 
a terrible source of mortality. Reference to the reports shows that 
from the earliest period of life—that is, even within the first three 
months of birth—many deaths take place from this cause, and that 
even before the end of the first year of life the mortality of the 
children of both sexes has run in the aggregate into thousands. 
Bronchitis and pneumonia, the former largely predominating, are 
the two chief diseases from which the mortality ensues, and the sig- 
nificance of their fatality among children may be gathered from the 
fact that, on an average, half the total number of deaths of which 
annually they are the cause occur within the first five years of life. 
In conjunction with this statement it is essential to remember that 
authorities are agreed in respect to the existence of the distinctly 
inimical influences of urban environments upon infants and children. 
Probably many causes are concerned in contributing to this result. 
Poverty, associated with bad hygienic surroundings, intemperate 
habits of parents, and general neglect of the children, these are pro- 
bably among some of the influences which are active in making bron- 
chitis and pneumonia such potent causes of death in the metropolis. 

For the purposes of comparison I subjoin here a table of the 
death rates for diseases of the respiratory system for London and 
England, for the decade 1881-1890, per one million persons living. 


| 1981 | 1882 | 1883 | 1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887 | 1888 | 1889 | 1890. 


England. 3,370 3,730 4,330 3,500 3,850 3,720 3,710 
London .| 4,160 | 4,640 | 3,830 | 3,830 4,260 | 4,380 | 4,110 


3,910 3,350 4,220 
3,560 3,500 4,910 


It will be seen that London has not an unbroken record for 
being first in these death rates, for in the year 1883 England 
was far ahead, and the two rates were very nearly equal in the 
following year. In taking account of the high mortality in the last 
year of the decade it is essential to bear in mind the influence 
exerted by the epidemic of influenza. Not only directly, but in- 
directly, this acute febrile malady was especially prone to excite 
pulmonary disorders which often proved fatal. It is certain too 
that, for some years yet, we shall have annual visitations of influenza 
to a more or less extent, until, in common parlance, the disease 
wears itself out. Excluding adventitious causes, such as that to 
which reference is here drawn, the fluctuations in this death rate 
will always be very largely a matter of climate. That is to say, 
according as the cold months of the year are severe or mild, so 
will the mortality from diseases of the respiratory system be pro- 
portionately increased or diminished. But while the mortality 
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from diseases of the respiratory system stands pre-eminently higher 
than that from any other cause in London, Londoners may never- 
theless still congratulate themselves on the fact that the record 
might be very much worse, and that, heavy as the proportion is, 
even the rate for the metropolis is exceeded by an annual average of 
that in at least three other districts throughout the decade. Thus 
there are worse places than London in this respect, despite the con- 
ditions which are so inimical to infant life and which are inseparable 
from crowded urban communities, of which the metropolis is an 
obvious example. 

One of the main features which impels the greatest attention, if 
not surprise, in regard to the comparison of the death rate in 
London with those of the other registration districts, is the low mor- 
tality from diseases of the nervous system. I apprehend that to 
most persons it would seem to be almost absolutely inconceivable 
that the death rate for diseases of the nervous system in London 
should be almost the lowest among all the registration districts. 
However, it is the fact that not only is the rate lower than that for 
England generally, but throughout the decade, in the majority of 
instances, it is exceeded by the other districts. The following table 
will indicate better the facts which bear upon this point :— 


Comparison between the Annual Death Rate per 1,000 Persons living of England 
and London from Diseases of the Nervous System 


1881 | 1882 | 1883 | 1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887 1888 | 1889 | 1890 
| : - E : | het | 
j ta | = a 2 pe ae 

| England ./| 2,600 2,640 2,700 | 2,660 2, | 2,650 2,546 | 2,465 | 2,423 

} London - | 2,400 2,390 2,420 | 2,370 2,31 2,300 2,215 

‘ | ' 


| 
| 


| 


London 
exceedel by 
21 Districts 
| London 
exceeded by 
London 
exceeded by 
London 
exceeded by 
London 
exceeded by 
London 
| exceeded by 


40 Districts 
$1 Districts 


86 Districts | 
36 Districts 


26 Districts 
29 Districts 
32 Districts 


London 
| exceeded by 


} | 

Thus it will be gathered from this that, contrary in every respect 
to what might generally be supposed, Londoners do exhibit, so far 
as statistics show, a freedom from diseases of the nervous system, 
which must be regarded with extreme satisfaction, The nervous 
system, one would have imagined, above all the rest would have 
shown a high mortality. The wear and tear of life in London, 
represented by so many features inimical to a natural healthy exist- 
ence, would conceivably be the chief factor in contributing to this 
result, Furthermore, the whole contour, so to speak, of London 
life—that is to say, the nature of the occupations of men and 
women, the struggle for existence, the exacting intellectual pursuits 
of certain classes of the community—are all largely concerned in 
causing a higher development of the nervous system than could be 
expected under less severe conditions of life. But, despite all these 
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elements favourable to the growth and progress of nervous diseases, 
the death rate under this head indicates a lowness in degree which, 
in comparison with that of the other registration districts, is remark- 
able. There is much truth in the observation that the children 
of London are intellectually, for their age, far in advance of those 
in the provinces. They are keener in their intelligence, more apt 
at learning; in mind and manner, perhaps, they are prematurely 
old. Among young adults, too, the same features, though to a less 
extent, are noticeable. But what of the physical capacity of the 
average young London man? Let the young office clerk be taken 
as the example of one type. Generally speaking he is a man who ._ 
has very little ‘staying power;’ his physical development is as 
nothing in comparison with his nervous development. For the most 
part pale-faced, though not necessarily unhealthy-looking, his con- 
tinued work at the desk does not particularly help to endow him 
with much of the stability of manhood. He cannot help his nature, 
but he is often prone to be troubled with faintness and giddiness 
whenever his sources of endurance are taxed, or when severe pain 
afflicts him suddenly, or sights of horror cross his path from which 
humanity commonly shrinks. Contrasting him, for example, with, 
say, a farmer’s son in the country, there is a marvellous difference 
so far as appearances go.. His want of robustness is singularly pro- 
minent in comparison with the latter, and while in the one case the 
pale complexion and the more or less softness of features indicate 
lack of physical power, in the other the plump, florid cheeks and 
firm gait testify to a healthy and sound muscularity, which is 
invariably the outcome of an out-of-door existence. 

But -with all his want of ‘showiness’ as a man the average 
London clerk is, excluding accidents, by no means an unhealthy 
person. Nature soon adapts herself to circumstances, and it is only 
when strong, robust young heroes fresh from the country attempt to fall 
into the ways of London office life that she is apt to rebel. The 
change under these circumstances is too great at first for a mutual 
adaptation of the balance between a sedentary occupation and ahealthy, 
vigorous one. With the clerk, however, whose parents live in London 
or its suburbs, and who is himself a Cockney born, a close office life is, 
as experience shows, not a difficult existence to become accustomed to. 
Here, no doubt, inheritance has done something to bring about the 
result in question, and while the son may perhaps be less of a man 
than his father was at the corresponding age, the former has inherited 
presumably those habits of work and an adaptation to his environments 
such as will more suitably equip him for the work in life which will 
fall to his share. The consideration of this subject, however, reopens 
the interesting question as to how many generations the offspring of 
Londoners can be transmitted and yet maintain a stability of manhood 
and womanhood to the advantage of the race, It has been stated 
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somewhere, but I have never been able to verify the authority, that 
the population of London is recruited every year to the extent of one- 
third from country-born persons, and that if it were possible to draw 
a cordon around the metropolitan area, so as to prevent all intercourse 
with the inhabitants outside, with the view to securing the marriage 
and intermarriage only of pure Londoners, a time would come when 
the population would begin to die out, and the race become extinct. 
With respect to the first statement, I have no means of question- 
ing its accuracy ; with regard, however, to the second, it is almost 
certainly the case that a condition of things such as is here fore- 
shadowed would be brought about. Analogy, indeed, would go far to 
prove its correctness. It is doubtful whether in any part of the 
world the speed of life is so great as it is in London, and the greater 
the speed, the greater is the wear and tear. 

In order to obtain the best results out of the human machine 
great demands must be made upon its organisation, and this can only 
be brought about when a high standard of proficiency-exists in all its 
parts. Herein, then, comes the difficulty. As in the case of animals 
so in man, the higher the breed the greater must the care be in the 
selection of progenitors. In other words, the marriage and inter- 
marriage of London people does not conduce to the maintenance of 
a healthy and sound race, by reason of the exacting, high-pressure 
conditions of life in the midst of which they reside. 

In keeping with the observation that many country-born people 
come to London every year is the experience which is to be gained 
by merely asking a London policeman the way to a particular street. 
In almost every instance he will reply to you in tones which inevitably 
mark his provincial origin. It may be the dialect of Somersetshire, 
€ssex, Norfolk, or Kent, or some other rural district, but it is never 
—well, hardly ever in the pure and undiluted twang of a Cockney; 
and the reason is, I believe, that the physique of the London-born 
man does not satisfy the requirements of the Commissioner of Police 
when recruits are wanted for this branch of the Government service. 

On referring to the mortality table I find that the two main 
causes of death under the head of diseases of the nervous system are 
apoplexy and convulsions. Of apoplexy it need only be said that it is 
a disease which is only indirectly related to degeneration of nerve 
tissue; apoplexy means hemorrhage into the brain, and the primary 
factor in bringing about this result is disease of the cerebral blood- 
vessels, The causes, therefore, which lead to degeneration of the 
vascular system must be held to be mainly responsible for the death 
rate from apoplexy. Of convulsions, on the other hand, essentially an 
infantile malady, it is impossible to dispute that the urban environ- 
ments, such as are present in London, are both directly and indirectly 
concerned in maintaining a high death rate from thiscause. Never- 
theless even the death rate from convulsions in London is far below 
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that of Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. Again, the some- 
what curious fact becomes apparent, on analysing the returns under 
the head of diseases of the nervous system, that the deaths from 
convulsions are much higher among males than females, while the 
reverse holds good with regard to apoplexy. A much larger propor- 
tion of women die of apoplexy than men, and this is the rule which 
obtains throughout the decade which has been made the subject of 
this inquiry. 

I now come to the consideration of the third chief cause of 
London’s mortality—namely, phthisis. 

Phthisis is, of course, tuberculosis of the lungs, and the frequency 
with which the disease occurs enables the Registrar-General to 
assign to it a special heading among the causes of death. But other 
parts and organs of the body are the subject of tuberculosis, and in 
particular the glands in the abdomen known as the mesenteric 
glands. The name given to this form of constitutional infection is 
tabes mesenterica, and forming, as it does, a special cause of mortality 
among children, it also occurs with sufficient frequency to call for a 
heading to itself among the other death rates. From a statisticah 
point of view it is important to mention this fact. The great point 
to ascertain in regard to the statistics bearing upon tuberculosis is 
whether the disease is increasing or diminishing. So far we have 
direct information respecting two forms in which it manifests itself— 
namely, phthisis and tabes mesenterica. To what extent beyond these 
it contributes directly or indirectly to the mortality in England 
there is little evidence to show. How do the returns under the head 
of phthisis, so faras London is concerned, appear upon investigation ? 
By no means satisfactory from a public health point of view. London, 
it must be confessed, is a happy hunting-ground for the tubercle 
bacillus. A remarkable array of facts comes to light on inquiry into 
this subject. In the first place, in comparison with the general death 
rate for England the London death rate from phthisis is about one- 
fourth higher. Again, the statistics show that throughout the 
country the metropolitan district is more subject to phthisis than 
any other, as a glance at the following table will indicate :— 


The Phthisis Mortality in London compared with the other Districts 
(Decade 1881-1890). 
In 1881 the mortality in London was much higher than in all the 
other districts, saving two with which it was practically equal. 
In 1882 the mortality in London was not exceeded by any district. 


In 1883 2 i only exceeded by one __i,, 
In 1884 ” ” ” ” ” 
In 1885 * - not exceeded by any __i, 
In 1886 ” ” ” ” ” 
In 1887 ” A exceeded by one - 
In 1888 - = exceeded by three * 
In 1889 de exceeded by two é 


In 1890 . . not exceeded by any i+, 
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Thus, judging from these figures, it is impossible to come to any 
other conclusion than that in London the surroundings are pre- 
eminently favourable to the dissemination of tuberculous affections. 
Still in discussing this matter due consideration should be given to 
the fact that in and about the metropolis a number of hospitals are 
to be found which become the homes of many a hapless phthisical 
patient who has come from the provinces for medical treatment. 
Doubtless, as with cancer so with phthisis, there is a certain amount 
of immigration of phthisical patients into London, which follows as 
the result of the special conveniences provided for the treatment of 
this fatal malady. Quite easily, therefore, is it to be understood 
that the mortality from phthisis in London is for this reason higher 
than it would otherwise be. Despite, however, the great prominence 
of the death rate from this special cause, there is yet some ground for 
eongratulation. For some years there has been almost a continuous 
decline in the mortality from phthisis, and there are good reasons 
for the belief that the disease is actually becoming less frequent than 
it used to be. Since the discovery by Koch of the tubercle bacillus 
in 1882 vast strides have been made in our knowledge of tuberculosis. 
This discovery enabled us to determine that it was an infective 
disease, that it could be conveyed from one person to another, and 
that certain precautions were necessary to prevent its dissemination. 
The mode of its transmission is also now generally understood. In 
Germany the infective nature of phthisis is deemed to be of so high 
a character that the most extensive measures of disinfection are 
resorted to in order to destroy the contagion. Moreover, in the 
German hospitals the phthisical patients are treated in the same 
wards as the fever patients, and are regarded as just as infectious 
as the latter. In this country it need scarcely be said that this 
method of treatment does not prevail. The infectivity is fully re- 
eognised, but not to the same extent. The contagion of phthisis is 
mainly confined to the discharges from the lungs in the form of 
expectoration; the sputa of a phthisical patient teem with the 
tubercle bacillus, and it is generally held that the requirements of 
disinfection are amply fulfilled if the patient be made to expectorate 
into a vessel containing some active antiseptic, by which the bacilli 
are quickly destroyed. 

The most curious and interesting evidence, however, confirmatory 
of the prevalence of phthisis in London is to be found in the observa- 
tions published by Dr. H. J. Campbell concerning the mortality 
among the animals in the Zoological Gardens. This observer has 
shown that out of 126 consecutive cases of deaths from all causes 
no fewer than 41, or 324 per cent., were due to tuberculosis, The 
chief mortality in this respect was among the monkeys and birds, 
and these fell victims to the disease at all ages. ‘Sally,’ the chim- 
panzee, whose untimely decease excited so much public notice some 
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time ago, died of disseminated tuberculosis. Besides the birds and 
the monkeys, moreover, tuberculous disease in its various forms was 
found in several other animals. 

The next chief cause of London’s death rate, the fourth on the 
list, is that of diseases of the circulatory system; and here for a 
second time a remarkable feature comes to light in connection with 
these returns. Inquiry shows that throughout the decade not only 
is the London death rate from diseases of the circulatory system 
lower than that for England generally, but the astonishing fact is further 
revealed that it is one of the lowest among the whole of the registra- 
tion districts. This fact is well displayed by the following figures : 
In 1881 out of the total number of districts 31 exceeded the London - 
rate; in 1882 29 exceeded; in 1883 34 exceeded; in 1885 40 ex- 
ceeded ; in 1886 41 exceeded; in 1887 38 exceeded; in 1888 42 
exceeded; in 1889 41 exceeded; in 1890 32 exceeded. Thus, 
under this heading, London can show an excellent record; and the 
conclusion is obvious that however much in other ways London life 
may be inimical to the health of the community, statistical evidence 
at all events proves that Londoners enjoy an immunity from diseases 
of the circulatory system which, in comparison with the other districts, 
is certainly remarkable. 

The main source of the death rate under this heading is endo- 
carditis and valvular disease of the heart ; and the most fatal period 
of life from these diseases is’ between the forty-fifth and fifty-fifth 
years. Curivasly enough, the records show that a considerably 
larger proportion of women die of heart disease than men. The ex- 
planation of this fact presents a difficulty not easy of solution. Upon 
physical grounds there is no reason whatever why women more than 
men should suffer from organic cardiac affections. Indeed, there is 
very much less in the life of a woman in comparison with that of a 
man by which heart disease could be caused. Experience, for ex- 
ample, teaches that certain occupations have undoubtedly a deter- 
mining influence in the development of diseases of the blood-vessels. 
This is proved in the case of aneurisms. An aneurism is a tumour 
containing blood, which communicates with the cavity of an artery ; 
and certain occupations associated with constrained movements, 
which interfere with the due dilatation of the arteries, cause greater 
pressure than would otherwise occur upon the arterial walls by the 
blood. In time, as the result of this increased pressure, and certain 
changes of nutrition in the arterial wall, the inner and middle coats of 
the blood-vessel give way, and then commences dilatation of the outer 
coat. This dilatation continues to progress until a large tumour is 
formed, which, unless it be dealt with surgically, ruptures sponta- 
neously and issues in a tragic termination of the life of the sufferer. 
Just as might have been anticipated, the death rate from aneurism 
among women is quite insignificant in comparison with that of men. 
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The disease is more frequent among men in the proportion of 8 to 1 
—a fact to which many causes probably contribute, among which 
exacting physical occupations may be included. In attempting to 
obtain some explanation of the predominating frequency of heart 
disease as shown by women in comparison with men, it occurred to 
me to refer to the returns under the head of acute rheumatism in 
London—this being one of the commonest causes of cardiac affections.; 
but no information was to be gained therefrom, the statistics showing 
an almost equal death rate for both sexes. 

The mortality rate which comes next in importance—the fifth 
on the list—is that of diseases of the digestive system. We have 
seen that the nervous and circulatory systems of London people 
bear up extremely well against the strain of high-speed life, and the 
natural query which follows this fact is, How does the digestive 
system ‘come off’ under the same conditions ? 

Reference to the returns on this point reveals that between 1881 
and 1884 inclusive the death rate under the head of the digestive 
system was higher for London than for England, and was only exceeded 
by afew of the other registration districts. In 1885 the rate was equal 
for England and London, while from 1886 to the end of the decade 
there was a remarkable decline in the London rate, so much so that 


‘not only was it below that for England, but in one instance it was 


lower than that in thirty out of the other forty-four registration 
districts. It is not needful to dilate upon this satisfactory record 
as another instance of the decline in the rate among the chief 
sources of mortality in London. No little importance may be assigned 
to it. An investigation of the returns, however, under this heading 
affords grounds for further satisfaction. In the first place it is pos- 
sible to trace some at least of the diminished mortality to a fall 
in the deaths from dentition, this being included under the head of 
diseases of the digestive system. Secondly, there is distinct evidence 
to show that deaths following diseases of the liver have within recent 
years perceptibly declined. Dr. W. Ogle has several times in the 
annual reports drawn attention to this fact, and there is good reason 
for supposing that this satisfactory result may be attributed to an 
increasing prevalence of temperance among the community. Of the 
fall in the death rate from dentition I shall have something to say 
further on. 

I have now to deal with the death rate from cancer, forming the 
sixth on the list of the chief causes of London’s mortality, and here 
let me digress for a moment in explanation of a little matter. of a 
personal nature. In 1882, while working upon the subject of cancer, 
I chanced to lay hands on a little book published in the year 1865 
by the late well-known and able surgeon Charles Moore, called The 
Antecedents of Cancer. I read the book carefully through ; it dealt 
in a suggestive way with many points in connection with the disease. 
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Charles Moore’s was a philosophic mind, which was eminently 
adapted for the discussion of so highly a speculative subject as the 
etiology of cancer. His observations are even now well worthy of 
perusal. But the point by which my notice was most attracted was 
his reference to the statistical evidence, culled from the Registrar- 
General’s Returns, bearing upon the progressive augmentation in the 
prevalence of malignant disease. The explanation he gave of this 
increase was that it was owing to the well-being of the nation, and 
that it could be ascribed to the introduction of the corn laws, to good 
living, to the discoveries of gold, and sanitary improvements. The 
impression which was borne upon my mind after reading his conclu- 
sions was, that as no observations with respect to the increase of ~ 
cancer had appeared since the publication of his book and the year 
in which I read it, namely, 1882, the subject would form an exceed- 
ingly interesting topic for inquiry, and perhaps result in the revela- 
tion of important details, hitherto unobserved, in connection with 
this terrible malady. Accordingly I commenced at once the task of 
the inquiry in question, the outcome of which was the publication in 
the British Medical Journal in the following year of a paper entitled 
‘ An Inquiry into the Causes of the Increase of Cancer.’ Perhaps I 
may be permitted here to quote the conclusions at which I arrived 
as the result of this investigation into the subject :— 

(1) In the face of incontrovertible facts, cancer is increasing in England. 
(2) This increase is due (a) to the success attending the legislative measures and 
other means for the preservation of the public health, by which a large proportion 
of persons reach adult age, and the general healthiness of the community is in- 
creased ; (b) to the greater prominence which in the present day prevails of the 
most predisposing causes of the disease, such as the prevalence of high nervaus 
tension and the existence of possibly greater general luxury in the mode of living. 
(3) The immunity apparently demonstrated by the records as present in certain 
counties of England and Wales is presumably not due to any real declination of 
the disease, but rather to such causes as can be explained by special local pre- 
disposition to other diseases to which a large proportion of the adult population 
succumb. (4) In consequence of this, if each district in England and Wales were 
equally healthy, each would probably exhibit a high cancer mortality. (5) The 
geographical area of which England and Wales is composed is insufficient to 


account directly for interruption in the distribution of cancer as met with in this 
island, 


Such, then, were the conclusions to which a period of close study, 
extending over three months, of the various points, collateral and 
otherwise, of the subject of the increase of cancer led me. The 
statistics showed that during the period of twenty years from 1860 to 
1879 inclusive, and commencing with the first ten, the total number 
of deaths from cancer was 80,049, and the annual average increase 
was 248. During the years 1870-1879 the total number of deaths 
from cancer was 111,301, and the annual average was 320. Thus 
there is here, so far as numbers are capable of showing, conclusive evi- 
dence of the increment of the mortality from cancer. It is observable, 
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also, that the rate of increase is much higher in the latter than in the 
first ten years. It is, moreover, the case that the annual rate of 
increase is higher in the years 1860-1869 than in the preceding 
decade—namely, in the years 1850-1859. In short, in the years 
1850-1859 the increment was about 2,000; in 1860-1869, 2,480; 
in 1870-1879, 3,200; and coming tocloser times, in 1880-1889 the 
total number of deaths from cancer was 151,925, with an increase of 
no less than 5,886, or an annual average increase of 588. As the 
population increases at about the rate of one-tenth in every ten 
years the influence of this upon the cancer returns amounts to very 
little. We have, then, confessedly to face the fact that cancer is 
increasing in our midst at a rate which bids fair to become more and 
more serious with the advance of time. But how does this increase 
affect London and London people? This is the point which is of 
most importance in connection with the subject. The returns show 
that whereas the cancer death rate in London is higher than that for 
England, yet the difference between the two is very small, while there 
are many registration districts in which the cancer rate is not only 
far above that for London, but is otherwise phenomenally high. 
There is, in fact, an abundance of evidence to show that London proper 
is by no means a district in which cancer is extensively prevalent, or 
a locality in which, so to speak, the disease can be regarded as endemic. 
Strictly speaking the cancer death rate in London is by no means 
high, and even such as it is good reasons exist for supposing that it 
is not the true index of the prevalence of the disease. There is, for 
example, very little doubt that it is largely influenced by the immi- 
grant cancer cases from neighbouring or remote districts. In other 
words, London is often regarded by certain people as the wltima Thule 
of medical skill. There are special hospitals and special wards for 
the treatment of cancer in London, and thither patients from all 
parts of the country come and are treated. Ultimately, however, 
when death mercifully relieves them of their sufferings, it is London 
which is credited with their mortality. 

The returns, moreover, show that whatever influences may be at 
work to contribute to this result, the cancer death rate in London 
during the decade 1880-1890 was an augmenting one—in other 
words, just as in England generally, the rate exhibits an almost un- 


varying increase. The fact is more plainly shown in the following 
table :— 


Comparison of the Cancer Death Rate for England with that for London during 
the Decade 1881-1890 per Million Persons living 
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1881 | 1882 | 1883 | 1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887 | 1888 | 1889 | 1890 
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Thus it will be noticed that both for England and London the 
rates show an augmenting ratio, Sometimes there appears to be a 
lull in the mortality ; but this is never of long duration. For the 
numbers show that the average increase is more than maintained by 
the mortality of succeeding years. One of the points which strikingly 
attracts attention in connection with the cancer returns is the fre- 
quency of the disease in women in comparison with men. Approxi- 
mately half as many women as men die of malignant disease every 
year. So far as London is concerned, the following table will show 
the respective proportions :— 


Comparison between the Total Number of Deaths from Cancer of Males and Females 
tn London, oe the Decade 1881-1890 





1881 | 1882 | 1883 | 1884 | 1885 | 1686 | 1867 | 1688 | 1869 | 1890 | 
| | ! | 
— — _ - —_—____—_— — = — | 


| 
779 804 915 909 | 961 | 1,089 | 1058 1,078 | 1,194 
1,951 | 2,092 


755 


| 

= 
i 1,577 1 1,682 | 1,757 | 1,689 | 1,713 | 1,721 | 1,820 | 1,874 | 
| ' } ' 


The question of the causes concerned in the production of the 
predominating frequency of cancer among women is scarcely one 
which can rightly be discussed in the pages of other than a profes- 
sional journal. Suffice it, however, fo say that, such as the chief of 
those causes are, they are irremediable and unalterable. Women, 
from their nature, will always be the greatest sufferers from malignant 
disease. Surgery, happily enough, can for the most part do much 
in the alleviation of the disease in men, but with women this is 
otherwise. The surgeon has far less opportunity in the majority of 
cases of contributing to a prolongation of life in female cancer cases, 
and yet the gleam of light which has shed some radiancy over the 
gloominess of cancer comes from surgery. It may be said of the 
surgery of the present day that better results are obtained from the 
surgical treatment of cancer than was probably the case in any pre- 
vious age. Some operations are now being practised which hitherto 
were not considered justifiable, owing to the want of success which 
followed their performance. Others have lately been introduced, the 
practicability of which has proved the wisdom of their conception. 
Sufferers from cancer, who formerly would not have been relieved, are 
in the present day benefiting from the application of the principles 
of scientific surgery. Years of life—some years at least—and the 
mitigation of much physical and mental suffering, fall to the lot of 
surgeons to confer. It must be, however, remembered that the 
successful treatment of cancer depends as much upon its early recog- 
nition as upon the means adopted for its relief. There should be no 
hesitation on the part of those concerned in ascertaining the nature 
of a tumour or swelling which is suspicious or uncertain. 

The improvements in the methods of diagnosis enable surgeons 
to recognise cancer in its earliest stages; and as soon as, or even 
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before, the disease has become unequivocally demonstrated, the pro- 
bability of a successful result is largely enhanced by its early removal. 
The reason for this is obvious. Cancer commences in each person as 
a local disease ; but it spreads and infects, by means of the lym- 
phatics and blood-vessels, first the lymphatic glands and then the more 
distant organs of the body. When this has occurred, the disease is no 
longer a local one ; it has become what is called constitutional. It is 
therefore manifest that the most favourable time at which to obtain 
the best results from surgical interference is when the disease persists 
simply as a local growth, and when the blood and tissues of the body 
have not received the impress of a cancerous taint. 

Since 1883, the date of the publication of my paper above referred 
to, many observers have directed attention to the alarming increase 
in the general mortality from cancer, and many theories have been 
advanced to account for this augmenting prevalence. By some the 
attempt has been made to explain away the growing proportions of 
the cancer statistics, and anything which the able statistician at the 
Registrar-General’s Office, Dr. William Ogle, has to say on this 
subject cannot but be accepted with great weight ; nevertheless, it is 
now felt that the bulk of the evidence is entirely in favour of the 
belief that cancer is increasing. 

No sophistry can dispose of hard matters of fact which are almost 
the daily experience of every medical man practising in these islands. 
Moreover the experience of hospital surgeons is to the effect that 
more cancerous patients come under their care for surgical treatment 
than used formerly to be the case. It is interesting to note that the 
mortality from the disease, although it shows a progressive rate among 
men, is lower in proportion than is the rate of increase among women. 
In this, perhaps, it is quite possible to recognise the good influence of 
surgical treatment. Surgery alone is the sheet-anchor by which the 
hapless victims of cancer can expect to hold their own. Nothing has 
ever been discovered so far which possesses a tithe of its efficacy, and the 
utility of its results is endorsed both by science and ample experience. 
To temporise with such a disease as cancer is a fatal policy to adopt, 
and a grave responsibility is assumed by any one who, knowing other- 
wise, heedlessly presses it upon the patient. Moreover to its unerring 
end cancer will always progress. The patient cannot be expected to 
know in what terrible eventualities a tumour pronounced to be 
cancerous will result, and yet because, forsooth, nothing at its com- 
mencement calls for special notice, saving its actual presence, great 
efforts are often made to overrule the implicit advice of the surgeon 
as to the necessity of immediate removal, with the most disastrous 
consequences in the future. . 

But what is now the generally accepted belief as to the main cause 
of the increase of cancer? This is a question which the public may 
very properly raise at the present juncture, when the tale of the death- 
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dealing prevalence of the disease is so oft repeated in the mortality 
columns of the Registrar-General’s Returns. There can be little doubt 
that cancer is more frequent now because more persons live to the 
period of life at which it is most prone to occur. ‘ Cancer,’ says Sir 
James Paget, ‘ is a disease of degeneracy, the frequency of which in- 
creases as years increase.’ More persons than heretofore reach adult 
age ; obviously, therefore, there must be a numerical augmentation 
of those who, thus living, become liable to cancer. A well-known 
London surgeon expressed his belief a short time ago that, while the 
mortality from cancer was increasing, the fatality from it was 
diminishing. He meant by the mortality the proportion of persons 
who died from cancer as compared with the death rate from other 
diseases; and by the fatality the proportion of deaths among the 
number of persons who were attacked. This really expresses the con- 
dition of affairs in as terse a manner as possible. The diminishing 
fatality, mainly noticed, it must be confessed, in men, depends upon 
the successful interference of the surgeon. The advance of surgical 
science has enabled surgeons to deal much more effectually with 
cancerous disease than heretofore, to remove it before its ravages have 
extended too far for relief, and even to eradicate it before, so te speak, 
its appearance has become an accomplished fact. There is, more or 
less, a consensus of opinion now among surgeons that certain pre- 
monitory signs of cancer can be detected. What has within the last 
few years come to be known as the ‘pre-cancerous stage’ is admitted, 
as the effect of which early radical treatment is advised and carried 
out before the virulence of the disease has any chance of asserting its 
sway. In localities of the body prone to become the seat of rapidly 
growing cancer the recognition of this pre-cancerous stage is of 
great import, so far, indeed, as it affects suspicious lesions of long 
duration. 

Unhappily, however, for the human race, surgery has its limits, 
Nothing is more likely than this: that if a person can reach, say, 
the age of sixty, without becoming cancerous, every succeeding year 
afterwards will add to his chance of obtaining successful relief from 
surgical interference in the event of cancer supervening. Much less 
successful results are secured in cases of cancer in younger persons. 
Malignant disease is always more virulent.in the earlier decades of 
life, and, conversely, in the later stages of life this virulence becomes, 
as a rule, less and less marked. In old people, for example, who may be 
attacked with cancer the disease may continue to the end of life with- 
out having caused much disturbance of health, and death may 
eventually take place from some intercurrent affection peculiar to old 
age. But the fact of the limitation of surgery only throws into 
greater relief the pressing problem of deciding as to the steps which 
should be taken in order to deal with the annual increasing mortality 
from this terrible disease. It has been urged upon the Government 
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more than once that further statistics, and a closer inquiry into the 
conditions of the augmenting death rate from cancer, would be likely 
to be productive of valuable results. _ This is, undoubtedly, one plan 
out of which good might come, but some time would necessarily have 
to elapse before the information would be available. It is question- 
able, therefore, whether the time has not arrived for thoroughly 
dealing with the matter by the appointment of a Royal Commission. 
In the year 1890, about 19,500 persons succumbed to malignant 
disease in England, a sufficient indictment against the disease to 
warrant the adoption of such a course. Tuberculosis has had its 
Commission, and so has vaccination; but at the present moment, in 
my opinion, there is no subject which so urgently calls for a Govern- 
ment inquiry as that of cancer. A gleam of satire is certainly 
reflected upon our advanced measures for public health, when step 
by step with, and forming, as it would seem, an integral part of 
civilisation, a disease of the nature of cancer obtains such a sway in 
our midst. 

The last main cause of London’s death rate on the list, forming 
the seventh, is diarrhoea and dysentery, and I shall not have much to 
say upon this subject. For the most part the death rate relates to 
young children, and is largely influenced by the state of the weather. 
In hot summers a very large number of children succumb from this 
cause, while, if the weather in July and August in any year be 
cold, as in 1890, the rate falls below the average. A low tempera- 
ture in summer is always good for children in London, whereas, 
on the other hand, a high temperature is always certain to be 
harmful. But while the statistics show great fluctuation in the 
deaths under this heading, there is, it must be confessed, little 
evidence as yet to show that sanitary measures and improved hygienic 
surroundings have made any perceptible difference in the direction 
of reducing the rate. Very possibly in the future bacteriology will 
be able to prove that the summer diarrhcea of children is microbic in 
origin, and this would lead to measures of prevention such as would 
be efficacious in limiting the progress of the disease. So far, however, 
as infant life is concerned in London, the evidence is fairly conclusive 
that, inimical as the surroundings must be held to be, more young 
children survive the exigencies of their existence than used formerly 
to be the case. The improvement which is taking place in this 
respect is, I think, among other things shown by the declining death 
rate from dentition and convulsions, as may be gathered from the 
records of the decade upon which this inquiry has been based. 

The next death rate which I shall now briefly consider is pro- 
bably one about which most Londoners would like to hear something. 
It is, moreover, one probably about which a good deal of miscon- 
ception exists among those who have not troubled to verify the 
facts.. I allude to the intemperance death rate. In making this the 
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subject of inquiry, the first questions which suggest themselves are— 
Is the rate increasing ? is it diminishing ? to what extent does it point 
in favour of or against the temperance or teetotal cause? On 
referring to the annual reports for the decade, the following facts are 
revealed: first, the figures show an increasing ratio, well marked in 
the case of men, and a slightly less increase in the case of women. 
The exact figures may here be quoted. 


The Total Number of Deaths from Alcoholism (Direct) of Males and Females 
in London for the Various Years of the Decade 1881-1890 


| 1881 | 1882 | 1883 5 | 1887 | 1888 


| | i | | 

| Males . -| 191 183 190 98 | 198 | 209 | | 257 
| Females .; 141 | 125 | 132 | 138 | 147 169 155 | 137 5 | (192 
| 


Thus it will be seen that more men died of chronic alcoholism in 
the last five years of the decade than in the first, and the same is 
true of women, though to a less extent. There are reasons, however, 
for supposing that these statistics do not exactly represent the true 
condition of affairs. In most of the various classes of ‘society’ 
medical men know full well that, having regard to the feelings of the 
patient’s friends, it is not an easy- matter to fill up a certificate of 
death which portrays in words unmistakable that the curse of drink 
has claimed one of its victims out of the family. Indeed, especially 
where the victim in question is a woman, there is naturally a strong 
and earnest desire to conceal the act of continued and fatal intem- 
perance from the knowledge of others. In a delicate manner the 
doctor is approached on the subject, and he cannot help but fall in 
with the suggestion by endorsing the primary cause of death as, say, 
chronic gastritis, and the secondary exhaustion. In such a case, of 
course, the certificate, if properly filled in, would read, Primary 
cause of death, chronic alcoholism; secondary, chronic gastritis, or 
cirrhosis of the liver, according as one or other of these symptoms 
was most prominent. Quite likely, therefore, most of those cases 
which have been certified as deaths from alcoholism refer to persons 
who have drifted into the workhouse infirmary after a long period of 
alcoholic indulgence. The baneful effects, it is worthy of note, of 
alcoholism do not take long in becoming manifest ; the sacrifice of 
life in which they inevitably terminate is comparatively quickly 
brought about. Reference to the Returns shows that the largest 
number of intemperate persons succumb between the 35th and 45th 
years. Just at the prime of life, therefore, when that which is best 
in man and woman may be expected to reach full fruition, everything 
is lost by the curse of intemperance. There must be, unfortunately, 
few who cannot recall instances coming under their personal 
notice of this curse falling like a cloud upon a man or woman, and 
blotting out the existence of the victim, as in some hideous dream. 
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Nothing forms a sadder spectacle of human degeneracy than that of 
a person whose education, social position, and mental capacity should 
have afforded sufficient protection against the evil flinging all that 
is possessed of value to the winds by an insensate addiction to 
alcohol. How curious is it that it is commonly the men of most 
value who fall victims to drink and thus encompass the premature 
destruction of their prospects, heedless of the consequences both to 
themselves and to others! 

We have seen from the foregoing pages how Londoners mainly 
succumb to the effects of disease, how they pass to that ‘ bourne 
whence no traveller returns’ by means of causes generally beyond 
their control ; and now, in conclusion, let me briefly dwell upon the 
records of those who ‘take the law into their own hands’ and 
deliberately destroy themselves for the purpose of making their exit 
from a world which in reality or imagination has ceased to afford 
them any attraction. According to the Returns, the weariness of life 
seems to begin at an early age; in both sexes suicides annually take 
place at the age of fifteen. Boys and girls who should be thinking 
of vastly different things presumably become overwhelmed with some 
sort of trouble from which their immature reason impels them to 
conclude that death can afford the only release. Charitably speaking, 
perhaps, the proper view to take of these cases is this: that the 
hyper-sensitiveness as exhibited by these children would have delayed 
their progress in life and have unfitted them for the buffetings and 
rebuffs of a world not particularly distinguished for sensitiveness. But, 
whatever their special endowments by nature may have been, nothing 
would excuse or justify those acts of self-murder to which they gave 
way. Moral courage could hardly be expected to be a strong feature in 
children of that age ; nevertheless they must have possessed courage 
of some sort to have accomplished their suicidal purpose, and it is 
precisely for this reason that their suicidal acts are the more to be 
regretted. An analysis of the Returns under this heading for the 
whole decade 1881-90 shows that in London three boys between the 
ages of 10 and 15, and seventy between 15 and 20, committed 
suicide ; while for the same period one girl is recorded as having 
killed herself at five years of age, six others as having done so 
between 10 and 15, and seventy-three between 15 and 20. This 
gives an annual average of about seven deaths from suicides in males 
and exactly eight in females under the age of 20. To reflective 
persons these figures must appear conceivably extraordinary. The 
record of the male suicides does not call so much for notice, but in 
the case of the females the matter is altogether different. If life is 
ever appreciated at all, one would imagine that it would be most so 
in the budding days of a woman, when the sunshine of her attractions 
was beginning to shed its radiancy around her, causing that to spring 
into being which must ever be a source of instinctive pleasure—the 
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knowledge of the gifts with which Nature has endowed her. Notably 
enough, it is only up to the age of 20 that the suicides of females 
predominate over those of males. After that the males at once take 
the lead, and ultimately reach a figure which is far in excess of the 
returns for women. The following table shows the record of the male 
and female suicides in London for the decade 1881-1890 :— 


Total number of Male and Female Suicides in London, during decade 1881-1890 


1881 1882 1883 8s 1885 386 1887 1888 1889 1890 


28 264 278 56 289 257 
| Females ° 101 y luS 81 


Thus it will be seen that men tire of life to a much greater extent 
than women. Approximately speaking, they take their own lives 
thrice more frequently than do the latter. Such is the record for 
London, whatever it may be for other parts of the kingdom. But on 
further analysis of the Returns other features become apparent in 
regard to the acts of suicide respectively committed by the two sexes. 
It needs no demonstration to point out that there are many ways by 
which men and women may destroy themselves ; similarly, however, 
as differences exist between the disposition and inclinations of the two 
sexes, so does it happen that custom and fashion prevail with respect 
to the modes by which the members of each sex, bent upon suicide, 
carry their purpose into effect. 

For instance, the man contemplating suicide in London appears 
to have a very rooted objection to destroying himself by drowning. 
This damp and uncomfortable method of making his exit out of the 
world apparently seldom enters into his calculations—a fact which is 
not surprising in view of the physical aspect of the waterways within 
the metropolitan district. Even the heart probably of a would-be 
suicide shudders at the thought of receiving its quietus by im- 
mersion in the seething water of the Thames, anywhere below say 
Battersea Bridge. If the mind of such a person had room for any 
sentiment at such a psychological moment, it would naturally, per- 
haps, revert to the picture of a clear and placid river, with the am- 
brosial environments of a rural retreat, and {with solitude as an 
indispensable charm. Nothing of this kind, of course, can be claimed 
for the Thames in London ; and it is quite possible that the penny 
steamboats which daily ply up and down the river are instrumental 
in breeding in the minds of average male Londoners a rooted 
abhorrence of Thames water, which not even the resolution of 
committing suicide can ever efface. I do not mean, of course, 
that it should be inferred that suicide by drowning never occurs 
among men in London, but the fact is obviously significant that, of 
the six causes of death tabulated under the heading of Suicide in the 
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Registrar-General’s Reports, in accordance with the number of cases, 
drowning takes the last place but one. In strong contrast, however, 
to what, perhaps, is the result of sentiment so far as males are con- 
cerned in this matter, is the preference for drowning exhibited by 
the female suicides in London. Apparently a woman bent on suicide 
has only one predominating conviction, and that is to get the business 
over as quickly as possible. It may be she is afraid of second 
thoughts diverting her from her purpose. Probably she is instinc- 
tively conscious that the act must be one of the impulse of the 
moment, otherwise, despite her determined intention, her nature 
would cause her to shrink from carrying it into execution. Naturally, 
then, she takes the first thing at hand which comes in her way, 
without heed, and without restraint. Ifthe river be accessible, into 
it she tumbles herself; if poison be within her reach, no matter what, 
she gulps it down. In this way, presumably, may be explained the 
odious death which female suicides bring upon themselves by swallow- 
ing carbolic acid and other similar poisons, all of which are calculated 
to cause a maximum amount of suffering, with commonly a slow and 
lingering death. It would seem, then, that the deliberateness with 
which, for the most part, men proceed to their work in acts of suicide 
is a feature which is conspicuously absent when women are similarly 
engaged. Women rarely destroy themselves by gunshot wounds, 
and the want of acquaintance with revolvers and guns is presumably 
a sufficient explanation of this fact. A very fortunate circumstance 
is this, for to see a woman handling a revolver, even although the 
conviction may be absolute that the weapon is unloaded, is never 
particularly calculated to raise emotions of a pleasurable description 
among ordinary spectators. Again, female suicides are seldom found 
to have died by means of injuries inflicted by knives or cutting 
instruments; and here, again, the explanation probably lies in the 
fact of their natural abhorrence of the sight of blood. On the other 
hand, poison is their chief resort, then drowning, and lastly hanging. 
With men, gunshot wounds and injuries with knives are commonly 
resorted to; but perhaps hanging is the commonest form, and, after 
that, poisons. It is by these methods, then, in males and females, 
with the differences mentioned above, that the death-rate from sui- 
cides in London is for the most part made up. 


Hua Percy Dunn. 
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WHEN the complaint was made to a well-known headmaster that 
British boys talked far too much about football and cricket, he 
answered, ‘ And what do French boys talk about?’ His reply was to 
the point ; but he might well have added that it was extremely im- 
portant for all those who had to do with boys to have a thorough 
acquaintance with the subjects about which they did talk, even if 
that talk was overdone. It may, in fact, be laid down generally that 
without a knowledge of the recreations, and consequently an appre- 
ciation of the customary talk of any class of people, it is impossible 
to have any effectual influence over their lives, or to form any just 
estimate of the part which they have played, or are playing, in human 
affairs. For the key to most important events often lies in cireum- 
stances connected with such recreations, which would be regarded as 


trivial by the ordinary observer, and still more so by those who pride 
themselves on taking broad and philosophical views of history. Let 
me briefly illustrate both these points. Mr. Froude points out ' that 
during the Oxford Tractarian Movement the minds of the Oxford 
dons generally were engrossed with theoretical controversies, which ° 
have now passed into the province of palzo-theology :— 


But the undergraduates were idle and extravagant; life at the university 
was twice as expensive as it need have been. Here were plain duties lying 
neglected and unthought of, owing to those who might have had influence at 
Oxford not having made themselves intimately acquainted with what the mass of 
the undergraduates were doing and talking about. 


It is not too much to say that life at Oxford, down to the present 
time, bears numerous traces of this neglect. And I wonder whether 
the Greeks themselves knew what had been a necessary condition 
of the salvation of Greece and Europe from Asiatic despotism. I 
wonder even whether modern writers about ‘tendencies’ and the 
like have ever thought of looking in the right direction. Dr, 
Curtius, in speaking of the Greek training schools and games, says : ?— 

Here especially the exercises of running, leaping, wrestling, and throwing the 


spear and the discus were brought to a perfection of style which was afterwards 
universally adopted among the Hellenes. Here fixed ethical rules were first 


1 Short Studies, iv. 111. 
? Book II. chap. iv. p. 28 (ed. 1869). 
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introduced which excluded every wild passion and enjoined the strictest obedience 
to the laws of the contest as a duty ; here the principle of forbidding the youthful 
ambition to be desecrated by any consideration of gain was established; here, 
finally, came into use, in contrast to the flowing robes of the Ionians, a short and 
light dress for men, which was to promote the health and agility of the body. 


The short light dress was the result of the games and training 
schools ; and it may safely be said that if the flowing robes of the 
Tonians, and the habits of life bound up with these, had continued to 
prevail in continental Greece, both the spirit and the capacity for 
exploits like the running charge of Marathon, or the race of Pheidip- 
pides, would have been non-existent, and Greece would have been 
conquered as Ionia was. I cannot refrain from remarking here that 
the absence of any such exercise and games for women was a main 
cause of the degraded position of women in Greece, excepting only 
at Sparta, and that perhaps such influences as lawn-tennis, and 
cycling, and gymnastics may achieve far more than all the associations 
for women’s rights or dress reform, in doing away with the cramping 
barbarisms of encumbering skirts, deformed feet, and misshapen 
figures, and thus help in attaining the true ideal of feminine grace, 
dignity, and robustness, and in ultimately producing a race of children 
among whom such a thing as ‘ delicacy’ shall be a rare reproach. 

Probably, however, those who have followed me thus far do not 
dispute that recreations may have very far-reaching effects on national 
character, and even on national history. But they may legitimately 
ask whether any such claims can be established on behalf of football. 

Now about twenty-five years ago it was useless, except among @ 
very few, to pursue the following line of argument :— 


The people, year by year, are leaving the country and settling in the towns. 
From various causes, such as railways and tramways, people everywhere are 
using their legs less than the last generation did. The inevitable tendency of 
this is to impair, not only the physical vigour of the nation, but those sturdy 
qualities of character which reason and experience show to be intimately connected 
with such vigour and robustness, and also to be necessary conditions of the true 
well-being and greatness of a nation. Fortunately, fox-hunting still goes on; and 
the fanatics have not yet destroyed the Game Laws. Winter rowing flourishes—at 
least at the Universities—so that the fashion of taking hard exercise, and even of 
facing some risks and hurts, exists among the upper classes, whose example keeps 
alive among the masses a craving for something not entirely tame and sweatless, 
And this something is growing up. 

Football has always existed at our greater schools. But these schools have 
greatly increased in numbers, and others of a similar type have sprung up all over 
the country. Now these schools do not pretend to supply a better intellectual 
education than may be obtained in the heart of our large towns. Their main 
purpose is to deliver boys at the critical age of growth, who are receiving a com- 
plete education, from the sedentary habits almost inseparable from life in great 
cities. Football, being the best available form of winter exercise, has consequently 
spread from the older schools to many others. It has been played under many 
forms, but these are reducing themselves to two. Both of these are becoming 
more organised, scientific, and competitive ; and it may safely be asserted that, 
wherever either of them has taken fair root, it is winning the heart of boyLood 
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more than any other winter game or occupation. Nor is this new enthusiasm 
confining itself to schools. The overcrowded rivers of the Universities are being 
relieved by the goals; clubs are springing up all over the country; and every 
available piece of ground near many of the great manufacturing towns is already 
being used for football. Does not this movement require some recognition and 
some guidance ? 

I shall attempt to answer this question further on; I asked it at 
the time in vain. During the next few years national matches gave 
a fresh impetus to the game. The first national match of any kind 
was played, somewhere, I believe, in the sixties, by Association rules. 
It was called ‘England v. Scotland.’ But, as in its immediate 
successors, Scotland was represented almost entirely by Scotch ama- 
teurs resident in England. The first national match by Rugby rules 
was played at Edinburgh in 1870. The first really national match 
by Association rules was played at Glasgow in 1872. Since this time 
the progress of football has been uninterrupted, and I may say tre- 
mendous. A few facts, which I think may be relied on, are sufficient 
to illustrate the present position and popularity of the game. In the 
course of a single year more than 1,000,000/. is paid in salaries to 
Association professional players in England, and more than 5,000,000/. 
spent in gate-money by the public. I need hardly say that ‘ gates’ 
exist at a very small portion of the matches actually played. To 
estimate the number of these from any data I can collect is impossible. 
The Scottish Field once reported 260 matches in a single issue, by 
far the greater part of which had been telegraphed to its office within 
two hours of the conclusion of play. But only a small portion of 
those who play matches and games telegraph the result to newspapers. 
I have, e.g., known of two Scotch schools which played eight fifteens 
each on the same day against each other. The result of the first 
only would be telegraphed ; and nearly every country village in many 
counties would be the scene of unreported matches and games. In 
all large centres, however, an extra staff of telegraphists is employed 
on Saturdays for football events alone. These facts all tend to show 
that the players are a very small proportion indeed of those who are 
taken into the open air by football and who take a lively interest in 
its results. As an instance of this, I may mention that the final tie for 
the English Association Cup in 1893 was played at Manchester before 
about 40,000 persons. 

Now to assert that all this is good news is to say what never could 
be said with truth about any great movement or interest among men. 
But it is gertainly most significant news. There are, of course, a 
large number of people who will say that the physical danger of foot- 
ball outweighs all possible advantages. This is an objection to our 
preamble which must be disposed of before proceeding further. The 
question is one of degree. There is an amount of danger to life and 
limb which would outweigh the advantages of football or anything 
else except patriotism or martyrdom. Fortunately, in the case of 
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football, there is no difficulty in getting at the facts. The newspapers 
have a perfect craze for reporting football accidents, and even sucha 
very insignificant form of accident as-a fractured collar-bone is sure 
to bé duly chronicled. Deaths certainly do not escape notice, and the 
total number of deaths ascribed to football in the years 1890, 1891, and 
1892 was 23, 22, and 26 respectively, whilst 154 broken limbs and 212 
minor accidents, some of them very minor, were reported in the same 
period. As I said before, it is impossible to form any approximate 
estimate of the number of people who play, and therefore of the pre- 
cise danger of the game. But we may safely assert that football kills 
a less proportion annually than one in 50,000 of those who play at 
all, and that less than one in 7,000 breaks a limb. In my own 
personal experience, I have had to do with football for thirty-five 
years. At no school with which I have been connected has there ever 
been a death; I can remember one broken leg among boys, and one 
among men, and I think three broken arms. Nor do I recollect 
hearing of a single directly fatal accident among Scotch clubs which 
play Rugby rules, and only of one indirectly fatal accident. The 
experience, I may add, of the greatest living authority on school 
health, Dr. Clement Dukes, of Rugby School, is similar to mine. My 
impression is, though I cannot adduce facts to prove it, that the 
majority of the serious accidents arise out of the rough and foul play 
which seems to be a necessary result of professionalism and of the 
allied system of cup ties. Whenever the game ceases to be played in 
a sportsmanlike spirit, players are to be found who wantonly injure 
opponents with a view of putting them hors de combat when this can 
be done in such an underhand way that malicious purpose cannot be 
positively proved. But of this more in the sequel. Generally, from 
all the evidence I can collect, the following conclusion seems justified. 
Amateur football, when the public opinion of the players condemns 
foul play and the infliction of wilful injuries as criminal and odious, 
js not more dangerous than almost any winter game or sport which 
is active enough to promote a vigorous muscular development and 
high animal spirits. It is less dangerous than hunting, and infinitely 
less dangerous, in the long run, than abstinence from open-air 
exercise on the part of those who lead a generally indoor life, In 
a word, by developing the chest and the limbs, by quickening the 
circulation and purifying the blood, football saves far more lives than 
it destroys. 

It seems to me that in answering the preliminary objections on the 
score of danger I have made some direct progress in the subject of this 
paper. Surely, whatever tends to quicken the circulation, to raise 
the spirits, and to purify the blood is, ipso facto, a moral agent. 
This is so at all ages, but it is more especially the case during the age 
of boyhood. It isan incalculable blessing to this country that such a 
sport is so enthusiastically beloved by almost all that part of our boyhood 
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whom Nature has endowed with strong passions and overflowing 
energies. Its mere existence and the practical lessons which it 
preaches are worth all the books that have been written on youthful 
purity. Ican say for myself that, under the circumstances of the 
luxurious and self-indulgent habits in which boys are increasingly 
brought up at home, the constant panic lest they should suffer any 
pain, the absence of apprehension lest their moral and physical fibre 
should become feeble by disuse, and the tendency of the examination 
system to make the development of character a secondary con- 
sideration, I would not care to face the responsibility of conducting a 
school were there not rooted in it, as I hope, an imperishable tradition, 

an enthusiastic love of football. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the tendency of football to foster 
that virtue which is most closely allied to purity, and without which 
no nation can be either great or truly prosperous, viz. the virtue of 
courage. Some such influence is sorely needed. What is called the 
modern spirit is not favourable to courage. An instance of this 
comes readily to hand in the prevalent sentimental objection to 
corporal punishment, and in favour of punishments like lines and 
detentions, which keep a boy indoors when he ought to be out of 
doors, or like penal drill, the indirect evil of which is, I think, even 
greater. But the football scrummage is a great educator. I know 
boyish opinion pretty well, and can bear witness to a wholesome re- 
action among them against all punishments which are not corporal, 
and generally against any unmanly shrinking from pain—a feeling 
which I have known to show itself in a prejudice against the use of 
anesthetics in minor operations, as well as in other ways. 

After this expression of opinion, which is possibly shocking to the 
Zeitgeist, I hope that I may to some extent propitiate this spirit by 
saying that football, when taken by the hand and guided, may be 
made the training-ground of a virtue which is so far modern that it 
has not yet acquired a distinctive name; I mean the duty of keep- 
ing oneself in vigorous health, founded on a knowledge that this is 
generally possible. Setting aside the paramount claims of his duty 
to God and his neighbour, this is incomparably the most important 
thing which a boy can learn at school. And football, from this point 
of view, furnishes the true educator with better object-lessons than 
anything else except rowing, for which the facilities are very rare. 
Let us postulate that almost every healthy-minded boy wishes to get 
into his house team or his school team, orto rise in some way in the 
school football world. It is a near object ; and as the mass of boys, 
from their natures, live more for the near than for the distant, they 
will let such an object influence their conduct if they know how. 
The boy who can develop no enthusiasm about Latin prose or the 
rivers of Siberia, even though he is convinced that the former will 
train a faculty of interpretation which will be useful to him in any 
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business or profession, and that a knowledge about the latter, by some 
inscrutable connection of cause and effect, will qualify him to wear 
weapons and serve in the wars, will yet eagerly listen to instruction 
about the physiological facts of his own being, when he finds out that 
they have a practical bearing on his own immediate success. Why 
he should not indulge in the vicious practice of ‘ grubbing’ at odd 
times, which lays up a store of far more future ill-health than even 
juvenile smoking, or in the unwholesome habits, so rife among school- 
boys, of bolting their food, or avoiding what are, perhaps, the only 
available vegetables ; why he should never let even the roughest day 
in winter pass without facing the wind and rain, till he is in a glow 
of joyous health ; why he should not cramp his breathing organs, 
or distort his feet, if he wishes to have good wind and to avoid sprains— 
these and numerous other lessons of a similar kind are, I can bear 
witness, eagerly imbibed by a school which is keen on football. 

My remarks have had more special reference to what are usually 
called public schools ; but a like thing is true, more or less, of all. 

The football craze, enthusiasm, call it what you will, is everywhere. 
There is scarcely a boy in this country who does not discuss the 
merits of the chief players in his own neighbourhood ; there are few 
who have no ambition to play, and to excel, if they can get the 
chance. 

What a golden opportunity! I do not say that it is being used 
as it should be used, except by a few. Too often have I asked boys 
from all sorts of schools, from the village school to the old foundation, 
what they are being taught about such things as exercise, ventilation, 
food, clothing, and their connection with their own length of days and 
vigour of mind and body, and the answer has been ‘ Nothing at all!’ 
But surely our eyes are opening. Everywhere we hear the complaint 
that our population is crowded into enormous cities, where, under the 
present conditions of life, the physical qualities must degenerate, and 
are degenerating ; and many say that our civilisation is consequently 
doomed. I do not believe in such pessimism, for I believe that there 
is a way of escape, and that this way is the universal teaching, by 
theory and in practice, of this nameless virtue, which I may call 
‘temperance writ large —a virtue which rises as far above the ‘ tem- 
perance’ of the fanatics as religion rises above bigotry. It is not a 
new thing, for though modern science has enlarged its boundaries 
and changed guesses into knowledge, yet the imperfect and empirical 
practice of this virtue saved Greece from being overrun by Eastern 
despotism ; and even when her sun was setting, the conditions of her 
past greatness were still evident in the scattered survivals of which it 
is written, ‘ He that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things.’ 

From this point of view it is well for this crowded little island of 
ours that the athletic movement has assumed such a universal and 
irresistible form as it has done in the case of football. 
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It supplies a text for all who wish to train its future citizens in 
the theory and practice of this large morality. I may refer, in illustra- 
tion of this statement, to the eighth chapter of Dr. Clement Dukes’ 
Health at School, and, indeed, to the whole tone and spirit of a book 
which has naturally emanated from the original home of Rugby football. 

But though the tendency is in the right direction, and more 
educators are grasping the truth that conduct, in its widest sense, is 
as large a part of the ultimate aim of education as it is of the essence 
of religion, yet football, like other athletic sports, has been suffered 
to grope its way with far too little guidance. Football-players 
certainly often ‘train’ for great events, as we used to do for rowing 
races in our college days. But they often train without knowledge, 
make all sorts of mistakes, and play tricks with their constitutions, 
without receiving any more instruction on such subjects than I got 
from my tutors and masters at college. Like their predecessors, of 
whom Mr. Froude speaks, their heads were too high in the clouds 
ever to give us a word of practical advice even against such an obvious 
evil as the sudden ‘ going out of training,’ and still less to inculeate 
the lesson that training, in its true sense, is that wholesome and 
vigorous condition in which we ought to try to live always, and that 
those who thus habitually live, not only are on the right road towards 
happiness in life, but require a very slight change, if any, in diet or 
exercise, to fit them for football, rowing, or any other athletic sport. 

Before concluding this part of my subject, which of itself would 
afford matter for an article, may I make an appeal to all who have 
influence with young men to try to get a stop put, as one leading 
club has already done in its own case, to the luxurious dinners, paid 
for out of the ‘ gates,’ which follow big matches ? Not only have such 
dinners been proved, in the case of University and other travelling 
teams, to be fatal to success in the later matches of their tour, but, 
putting aside altogether the possibility of occasional cases of intoxi- 
cation, there is nothing, I believe, more certain in physiology than 
that after exceptional exertion the diet ought to be of the simplest 
kind. I believe, indeed, that if men always lived carefully they 
might go on playing much later in life than they do at present. 

So far I have been regarding football as a game played for its own 
sake, or as a means of testing the manly prowess of representative 
teams of schools, colleges, clubs, villages, or other communities. From 
this point of view it can be productive of scarcely anything but good 
to representative players, or to the immensely greater number who 
aspire to be such ; and if the football authorities only put down with 
a strong hand all rough and foul play, the game may, besides the 
other advantages which I have enumerated, be an education in that 
spirit of chivalry, fairness, and good temper for which, if report 
epeaks truly, the masses of our countrymen are scarcely as distinguished 
as their fathers were. 
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These observations, of course, hold good for both of the two great 
forms of modern football, Rugby and Association. But, in the case 
of the latter, we are met by the astounding fact that over almost the 
whole of the North of England, and to a great extent in the rest of 
the country, Association football has almost ceased to be a represen- 
tative game. It is certainly not an exaggerated statement to say 
that most of the leading Northern clubs do not rear their players, but 
buy them, and that the teams which take part in the national and 
other great matches are almost entirely composed of professional 
players. This used not to be so. 

Tn 1872 three of the English players were from Oxford, one from 
Cambridge, one from Harrow Rangers, and some of the remainder 
were genuine representatives of the large towns. The Scotchmen 
were all keen, genuine amateurs, chiefly of the working classes. The 
change is lamentable from many points of view; but let us be fair, 
and state its advantages. 

Professionals, we must admit, usually play better than amateurs ; 
unless, indeed, there were amateurs in football, as there are in 
English cricket, who devoted themselves entirely to the game 
throughout the season. And therefore the big matches area splendid 
exhibition ofa magnificent game, and have an undoubted tendency to 
excite and keep alive popular admiration for courage, activity, and 
endurance, and to create a corresponding contempt for the feebleness 
which city life and the modern superabundance of artificial locomotion 
are sure to cause if not counteracted by other agencies. 

The big match, again, is imitated on every available bit of 
ground ; the boy’s ambition is to kick an actual football, and in the 
meantime to amuse himself with the best imitation he can get. The 
same spirit shows itself in other ways, and I have no doubt that the 
recent manias, as they are called, for cycling and for golf are parts 
of a most necessary reaction in favour of the use of the legs, which 
has been, to a very large extent, brought about by the popularity of 
football. 

But what of the thousands of stationary spectators? Well, for 
my own part, I prefer to be taking exercise in some form myself; and 
there is no lesson which I more strongly urge upon football-players 
than that, if they are engaged in sedentary occupations when their 
football days are over, they should use every spare afternoon they can 
get in using their own limbs and quickening their own circulations. 
But it must also be remembered that a large part of the spectators 
are manual labourers. They do not want exercise on Saturday after- 
noons, but they want rest, the open air, and some excitement which 
stirs their blood. They get all this from the big football matches. 
The roads in the neighbourhood of Manchester and Blackburn would 
not be crowded with eager pedestrians if the football matches ceased ; 
but the public-houses, and reading-rooms, and young men’s institutes 
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and indoor ‘shows’ of various kinds would be more crowded and 
stuffier. I know all that can be said on the other side, and have 
often said it. ‘The falling nation spectates ; the nation at its prime 
does things for itself.’ It is true; but the spectacles which cause 
people to do good and wholesome things must be carefully separated 
from those which have no such influence. Gladiatorial shows, for ex- 
ample, are often said to have contributed to the downfall of Rome. 
I doubt it ; possibly the monk who sacrificed his life to put an end 
to them may have hastened that downfall. The evil of gladiatorial 
shows was not that they were exhibitions of manliness, but that they 
were exhibitions of murder. Horace had long ago hit upon the deep- 
seated causes of that downfall :— . 
Lydia, dic, per omnes 
Te deos oro, Sybarin cur properas amando 
Perdere ; cur apricum 
Oderit campum patiens pulveris atque solis ? 


Such are some of the good results of Association matches as they 
are. Let us look at the other side. There are evils of a very grave 
and increasing character. 

1, Amateur players are practically excluded from the legitimate 
ambition of representing their own town, county, or country. 

2. When the players are all of the professional class, Association 
football ceases to have the effect which other games, such as cricket 
and curling, have of bringing men of different classes together. It 
rather helps to divide the classes from the masses. 

3. The money element is far too prominent; and wherever this 
is so genuine sport is in danger. 

4, Though the Association, an amateur society, governs the game 
at present, yet with such an organisation as the League, the pro- 
fessionals can at any moment take the entire management into their 
own hands; and experience shows that wherever, in any sport, an 
entrance has been opened for making money without amateur 
supervision, the element of corruptibility is sure to step in, with all 
its disastrous effects. (Vide an article by Mr. Arthur Budd, in 
* Rugby Football,’ Cassell & Co.) 

5. The introduction of professionalism into Scotland, at first 
veiled, now avowed, has done great mischief to our village clubs. I 
could name several of these, which were once in the front rank, but 
which have lost their position and are declining in consequence of 
their best players having often been bribed and suborned in all sorts 
of underhand and unsportsmanlike ‘ways, at first by English clubs ; 
whose example the Scottish city clubs, who can repay themselves by 
large ‘ gates,’ have been almost forced to follow. Iam assured by 
men who are behind the scenes that not only is the game in many 
villages being ruined, but that the effect of the whole system, the 
ramifications of which are too intricate to be more than alluded 
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to here, is most demoralising in many more respects and directions 
than would occur to the uninitiated. 

6. Professional football is certainly bad for the player. He can follow 
no trade when engaged in it, and he cannot play the game for more than 
a few years, at the end of which time he is stranded without an occupa- 
tion, and too often after having contracted habits and ideas which are 
sufficient of themselves to prevent his making an honest livelihood of 
any kind. But where is the remedy? I see it in the possible disruption 
of the Association and the League. In such a case the League game 
would have within it the elements of its own decay. The Association 
might, under great difficulties at first, organise a system of purely 
amateur football. The difficulty is, how to draw the line between 
the amateur and the professional. Possibly by enforcing a consider- 
able period of previous residence to qualify for local clubs, the player 
meantime being eligible for his former club. Meanwhile the 
difficulty exists; it is a very great one; and the minds of all con- 
cerned should be exercised in solving it, if they care for the future 
of manly sport and honest character in Great Britain.* 

But what is to be the future of the Rugby game? This is a burn- 
ing question. It involves important issues. If I said how important 
I consider them, I should be jeered at; just as a Greek would have 
been jeered at by his contemporaries if he had estimated the real 
bearing on the future of Greece of the management of the Olympic 
games. My main purpose in writing this article will be fulfilled if 
it can, directly or indirectly, bring such influence to, bear on those 
concerned with the management of Rugby football, that they may 
look at the matter from a broad and patriotic point of view, and 
strain every nerve, not only to avoid disaster in the future, but to 
retrace some of the steps which have made such disaster possible. 
At present the case stands thus. The English Rugby Union bya 
large majority has refused to legalise professionalism in Rugby foot- 
ball; but the question will be raised again and again. Now all the 
objections which I have brought against professionalism in Association 
football apply with equal force to its introduction into the Rugby 
game; some of them with much greater force. It would be worse 
for the professional himself, because he can play for still fewer years, 
and it would practically shut out genuine amateurs from first-class 
football altogether. If this were all, it is surely enough to prove 
that, from the very fact of one game having become an exhibition 
by paid performers, the other should be preserved religiously as a 

* Since writing the above, I have learned that a competition has been instituted 
this year among purely Amateur Association Clubs, seventy-nine in number. Very 
few of these are in the manufacturing districts, but a large number are in the colliery 
country of the north-east coact. It is pleasant to think of such clubs as Old 


Etonians and Crusaders meeting genuine working-men from Darlington and Bishop 


Auckland in friendly contest. Every true sportsman must wish this movement all 
Success and wide extension. 
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sport. But it is not all. From the open nature of the Association 
game, the referee can see and penalise nearly all cases of unfair play, 
just as the umpire can do in cricket. From the nature of the Rugby 
game, he cannot do this. There must be a certain amount of bona 
Jides in it, or it soon becomes no game at all. But from the profes- 
sional player we cannot expect this bona fides. His object is to win, 
no matter how, for his livelihood depends upon his success. 

I need hardly point out that the inevitable consequence would be 
that true or false charges of foul and unfair play, managed cunningly 
so that the referee could ‘not penalise it, would be freely bandied 
about, and that ultimately the game, instead of promoting sentiments 
of chivalry and honour, would become a byword for everything that 
is most opposed to old English notions of fair play and genuine sport. 
Further, I think I can tell the minority of the English Union one 
thing. If they become a majority, they will make International 
matches, so far as Scotland is concerned, a thing of the past. Those 
who have had experience of the introduction of a few cases of what I 
may call veiled professionalism in one or two big matches, and the 
game of tricks, dodges, and unpleasant feeling which was the natural 
consequence, are fully forewarned on this subject, even were not the 
feelings of the public schools and the great day schools of Scotland— 
which, more even than in the case of England, are the nurseries of 
her players—as absolutely unanimous and pronounced as I know them 
to be. 

But why has the movement in favour of professionalism made 
such progress in England? I think it has been mainly for two 
reasons, viz., first, the introduction of cup ties, and, secondly, ill- 
advised changes in the game; two causes which are not altogether 
separable. 

Cup ties are part of a demoralising system which has crept into 
modern athletics. In my own college days one got nothing for play- 
ing in a college eleven or rowing in acollege boat. The pleasure and 
credit of the thing were sufficient. Now, I regret to say, it is other- 
wise. I think that schoolmasters have been most unwise, setting all 
questions of extravagance aside, in permitting such things as first 
and second eleven and fifteen ‘blazers,’ jerseys, scarves, &c., and, 
worse than all, barbaric gold and silver about football caps. In 
Scotland, I am glad to say, we declined a proposal to have a challenge 
shield for inter-scholastic football matches. Such things, in my 
opinion, detract from the simplicity and genuine character of sport, 
and introduce a fictitious sort of keenness, which is only too apt to 
lead up to tricks of all descriptions. The cup ties in Yorkshire and 
other counties have done this. The executives of clubs will, in the 
first instance, do anything lawful towin. Next, they will do what is 
doubtfully lawful. They will use inducements to procure recruits 
wherever they can get them, and these inducements are apt very 
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soon to pass the»limits of fair persuasion. The various steps of the 
downward course are too obvious to require any further description. 
But in the old Rugby game there was comparatively little occasion 
to go beyond their own fair field of selection. Weight and staying 
power were easily procured, and success chiefly depended on training 
and combined practice. 

Drop-kicking, again, was an art which had to be practised from 
boyhood ; it was a very important element in the game and made 
men of the public-school order almost essential as back players. But 
then the accursed money element came in. Big ‘gates’ were 
desirable to pay for abominable football dinners at 25s. a head, for 
too frequent travelling expenses, and by degrees, I fear, for secret 
service. To get these ‘gates’ it was necessary to attract crowds. 
Crowds didn’t like honest forward play; they liked pace and show-off. 
Now pace is a comparatively rare thing. Nascitur non fit. Con- 
sequently it had to be found somewhere, if not in the club, and, most 
fatal consequence of all, the game had to be altered in the direction 
of encouraging and rewarding it. It has become far too fast. Besides 
indirectly fostering professionalism, this has had many collateral 
effects of an injurious nature. 

First, it has caused men to leave off football earlier in life. \As 
late as 1870, before the spectatorial element began to spoil the 
game, men used to play at least up to theage offorty. Ihave known 
a fine forward at the age of fifty. 

Secondly, it has disqualified many boys and young men from 
playing. None with any tendency to heart-weakness should now 
play; and, at the age of rapid growth, no boy should play hard 
oftener than twice a week at the most. 

Thirdly, it has discouraged drop-kicking. From the point of 
view of schools, this is a great evil. Drop-kicking is one of our best 
occupations for odd times when there is no regular game going on. 

Fourthly, it makes Rugby football share the notorious defect of 
most of our games, which is that they throw too much work on the 
lower limbs and too little on the upper. 

All this, and more, has been done for the sake of the gallery and 
the gate! The remedy for these evils, and the true defence against 
professionalism, is for the Rugby Union in some respects to retrace 
its steps. 

Of course, the words ‘ retrograde’ and ‘reactionary’ will be used 
with reference to any such proposal. Why, I may ask, should these 
be terms of reproach? Does not every man find, at some time or 
other, that he has gone too far in one direction? Is it not, in fact, 
a necessary condition of all true progress that we should sometimes 
do so? 

In such a case a wise man is universally ‘retrograde.’ An 
average man stops where he is; a fool goes further in the wrong 
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direction. Does not the same thing apply to a community? or to 
the Rugby Union? Let it, then, looking at the interests of the 
players more than at the pleasure or fancies of the spectators, and 
most of all at the interests of a nation, the prosperity and even 
the existence of which depend upon the promotion of true manly 
sport and active habits, reconsider some of its legislation. In par- 
ticular, let it again restore the old offside rules, and so discourage 
‘heeling out.’ This practice not only sets an undue premium upon 
pace, but does away with the old legitimate, straightforward scrum- 
mage work,‘ which did so much to develop the best physical and even 
moral qualities. I have never yet known a genuine Rugby forward 
who was not distinctively a man. And, further, let it again give a 
fair and equal value to a dropped goal. Drop-kicking has other 
advantages, as has been shown, and its discouragement is obviously 
part and parcel of the general fatal tendency to foster pace. 

And, lastly, let all football players set their faces against any 
attempt further to limit the number of players. I regret that the 
number has been reduced from twenty to fifteen. But any further 
reduction will make it still more difficult than it is now for schools 
to provide space for all their boys to play at the same hour, and will 
also subtract more men from the ranks of players, and add them to 
the stationary company of spectators. 

May I, in conclusion, add a word of appeal to my fellow-school- 
masters, especially to those who preside over the great English 
nurseries of Rugby football ? 

Partly, I think, from the rarity of inter-scholastic matches in 
England, they have not been, so far as I can learn, sufficiently alive 
to the deterioration of the old Rugby game, and to the indirect 
effect of such changes upon character and habits. Let the danger, 
now imminent if every stone is not turned to prevent it, of the 
grand old Rugby game becoming one in which no gentleman, after 
he leaves school or university, will take part, of its being more and 
more spoilt as a school game, and of its name becoming a byword for 
money-grubbing, tricks, sensational displays, and utter rottenness, 
make them bestir themselves and use their influence to resist this 
process of degradation and decay. If it continues, of nothing will 
it be more truly said ‘ Corruptio optimi pessima’ than of Rugby 
football. 

HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND. 


*Rugby Football, pp. 124-5. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PROFESSOR JOWETT 


AMONG the tributes offered to the memory of an illustrious man there 
may possibly be found room for the modest reminiscences of one to 
whom the Master of Balliol was officially a stranger, and Mr. Jowett 
was an honoured and valued friend. Because the work of his life was 
mainly if not wholly devoted to Oxford it does not follow and it 
would be a mistake to assume—as certain of his official mourners 
or admirers might induce their hearers or readers to assume—that 
apart from Oxford he was not, and that-his only claim to remembrance 
and reverence is the fact that he put new blood into the veins of an 
old university. He would have been a noticeable man if he had known 
no language but the English of which he was so pure and refined a 
master; and if he had never put pen to paper he would have left his 
mark upon the minds and the memories of younger men as certainly 
and as durably as he did. For my own part, I always think of him, 
by instinct and by preference, as he was wont to show himself in 
the open air during the course of a long walk and a long talk, inter- 
mittent and informal and discursive and irregular to the last and 
most desirable degree. The perfect freedom, the quaint and 
positive independence, of his views on character and his outlook on 
letters, would have given interest to the conversation of a far less 
distinguished man. That he was an active believer and worker in 
the cause of spiritual progress and intellectual advance was not more 
evident than that on some points he was rather more in touch with 
the past than many men of immeasurably less insight and less faith 
in the future. He was perhaps the last of the old Whigs; the last 
man of such brilliant and dominant intelligence to find himself on 
so many points in such all but absolute sympathy with the view or 
the purview of such teachers as Sydney Smith and Macaulay. But 
here, as everywhere, the candour, the freedom, the manliness and 
fairness of his ethical and judicial attitude or instinct stood out 
unimpaired by prepossession or partisanship. With the unconscious 
malevolence of self-righteousness which distorted the critical appre- 
ciations and discoloured the personal estimates of Lord Macaulay, the 
most ardent Tory could not have had less sympathy than had this 
far more loyal and large-minded Whig. I am not likely to forget 
the pleasure with which I found that his judgment on the characters 
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of Dryden and Pope was as charitable (and therefore, in my humble 
opinion, as equitable and as reasonable) as Macaulay’s was one-sided, 
lop-sided, and squint-eyed. To Swift he was perhaps almost more 
than just ; to Rabelais I thought him somewhat less. Of Sydney 
Smith, again, I found him inclined—if it be possible, as perhaps it 
may not be—to make too much ; of Charles Lamb—I fear I must not 
hesitate, however reluctant, to say so—at least as much too little. But 
there was in his own composition so much of quiet appreciative 
humour that it was always well worth hearing what he had to say 
upon humourists. These he divided into three categories or classes : 
those who are not worth reading at all ; those who are worth reading 
once, but once only ; and those who are worth reading again and again 
and for ever. In the second class he placed the Biglow Papers ; 
which famous and admirable work of American humour was, as it 
happened, the starting point of our discussion ; and for which, as I 
can hardly think it admissible into the third and crowning class, I 
would suggest that a fourth might be provided, to include such 
examples as are worth, let us say, two or three readings in a lifetime. 

Dickens, I am happy to think, can hardly have had a more 
cordial and appreciative admirer than Mr. Jowett. Tennyson, 
Browning, and Carlyle were all still-among us when I once happened 
to ask him whom he thought the first of living English writers. 
He hesitated for a minute or so, and then replied, ‘If Dickens were 
alive, I shouldn’t hesitate.’ As it was, he gave of course the first 
place to Tennyson, and admitted that he must reluctantly give the 
second to Carlyle. Of the perverse and sinister and splendid genius 
which culminated in Latter-day Pamplilets and the Life of Frederick 
the Great he was wont to speak with a distaste and a severity which 
I for one do not in the least believe to have been in the least inspired 
or intensified by any personal animosity or resentment. Though I 
must confess that my own belief in the prophet of Craigenputtock 
as an inspired guide and teacher did not long survive the expiration 
of my teens, I thought Mr. Jowett’s impeachment of his ethics and 
esthetics so singularly austere that I one day asked him what it was 
that he so much disliked or disapproved—in northerly English, what 
ailed him at Carlyle: and he replied that his enmity was grounded 
on the belief that no writer had done or was doing so much harm to 
young men as the preacher of tyranny and the apologist of cruelty. 
On another occasion we were talking of Voltaire, and he asked me what 
I thought the best work of a writer whom he apparently did not 
greatly relish or appreciate: of Candide he spoke with rather too 
dainty distaste. I might of course have quoted Victor Hugo’s in- 
comparably exact and accurate definition—*‘ Voltaire, c’est le bon sens 
& jet continu:’ but I merely replied that, as far as I knew or was able 
to judge, Voltaire’s great work was to have done more than any 
other man on record to make the instinct of cruelty not only detest 
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able but ludicrous ; and so to accomplish what the holiest and the 
wisest of saints and philosophers had failed to achieve : to attack 
that most hideous and pernicious of human vices with a more 
effective weapon than preaching or denunciation: to make tyrants 
and torturers look not merely horrible and hateful, but pitiful and 
ridiculous. ‘ Yes,’ Mr. Jowett said: ‘and that is the work that 
Carlyle would undo.’ 

An amusing if somewhat extreme example of his own excep- 
tional kindliness and tolerance was provoked or evoked on another 
occasion by the genius of Dickens. One evening while he was a 
guest at my father’s it appeared that he had not the honour and 
happiness of an acquaintance with the immortal and ever delightful 
figure misintroduced by his creator or his painter as ‘Our Bore.’ 
His delight on making that acquaintance it would need the pen of 
a Dickens to describe; and I only wish Mr. Dickens could have 
witnessed it. (This, however, as Charles Lamb’s typically Scottish 
acquaintances would have objected, was impossible, because he was 
dead.) But after repeated eruptions and subsidences of insup- 
pressible and really boyish laughter he protested—and not entirely, I 
fancy, in fun—that bores ought not to be so pitilessly made fun of, 
for they were usually good men. And I do not think this was said 
in the sardonic sense or in the subacid spirit of a disciple of 
Thackeray. 

To the great genius and the coequally great character of Sir 
Walter Scott I rejoice to remember that no Scotchman can ever have 
paid more loyal homage than Mr. Jowett. Scott’s noble disclaimer 
of potential equality or possible rivalry with Burns as a poet aroused 
such generous and sympathetic admiration in his own high-minded 
and clear-sighted spirit as cannot be recalled without cordial plea- 
sure. Of poetry he used to say that he considered himself not 
so much a good critic as ‘a good foolometer;’ but however that 
may have been, I always found him an admirable critic of character. 
Always, I must add, except in one instance: he retained so much 
of the singular Byronic superstition as to persist—even after 
Mr. Froude’s unanswerable and final demonstration of the truth—in 
closing the eyes of his judgment if not of his conscience to the 
universal evidence of irrefragable proof against the character and the 
honour of Childe Juan. Upon affectation and pretention he was 
only not too severe because no man can be too severe: upon self- 
indulgence and sensuality he may have been inclined to pass sen- 
tence in a tone or spirit so austere as to prove, had other evidence 
been wanting, how perfectly and how naturally Spartan was his own 
devotion to a purely and exclusively intellectual and moral line of life 
and scheme of thought. And yet he had for the most affected of 
sensualists and the most pretentious of profligates a sort of tender 
or admiring weakness which does not as usual admit of the obvious 
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explanation that he was himself a writer of bad verses. The one 
point on which I can understand or imagine that he should ever 
have felt himself in touch with Byron was about the very last that 
might have been expected from a studious and philosophic man of 
books and cloisters. I never knew a man of better nerve: and I have 
known Richard Burton. The physical energy with which he would 
press up a hill-side or mountain-side—Malvern or Schehallion—was 
very agreeable and admirable to witness: but twice at least during a 
week’s winter excursion in Cornwall I knew, and had reason to know, 
what it was to feel nervous: for he would follow along the broken 
rampart of a ruined castle, and stand without any touch of support — 
at the edge of a magnificent precipice, as though he had been.a 
younger man bred up from boyhood to the scaling of cliffs and the 
breasting of breakers. 

His love of nature, I should say, was temperate but genuine; 
certainly genuine, but decidedly temperate. The unique and incom- 
parable sublimity of loveliness which distinguishes the serpentine 
rocks and cliffs and slopes and platforms of Kynance Cove from any 
other possible presentation of an earthly paradise could not and did 
not fail to excite his admiring notice : but I doubt if he recognised 
that there could be nothing like it in the world. At Tintagel, and 
again at St. Michael’s Mount, I noticed that his energetic perseverance 
in the rough and steep ascent was more remarkable, and to himself 
apparently more pleasurable, than his enjoyment of the glcrious 
outlook so sturdily and so hardily attained. In this more than in 
most things his real and natural kinship to his beloved Dr. Johnson 
(‘our great friend,’ as he used to call him in our many talks on 
the subject) was not undelightfully manifest. I need not quote 
evidence from Johnson or from Boswell to that effect. That ‘he 
rode harder at a fox-chase than anybody, as Johnson aftirmed 
of himself, it would certainly surprise me to be assured: but I 
think he would have ridden pretty straight if he had ridden at all. 
And he would never have drawn rein to look about him in forget- 
fulness of the serious matter in hand: not though the hounds had 
been running up the vale of Tempe or across the garden of Eden. 

A very sufficient proof of this indisputable fact is that his chosen 
favourite among all Shakespeare’s comedies was the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. But a still clearer proof, to my mind, was afforded by his 
selection and rejection of passages and chapters from the Bible for 
the reading of children. It can hardly be now, I should hope and 
presume, an indiscretion or a breach of confidence to mention that 
he had undertaken this task, as he told me, to assist a friend, and 
asked me to assist him in it: and it certainly cannot be necessary to 
add how glad I was to do so, or how much and how naturally 
gratified by the cordial compliment he paid, when we had been some 
days at work, I dare not say to my scriptural scholarship, but I will 
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say to my thorough familiarity with sundry parts of the sacred text 
I noticed almost at once that his notion ef what would be attractive 
to children excluded much of what I should have thought would be 
most attractive to an intelligent and imaginative child; that his ex- 
cerpts would have been almost wholly historical or mythical or moral ; 
and that he evidently did not understand, remember, or take into 
account, the delight that a child may take inthings beyond the grasp 
of his perfect comprehension, though not beyond the touch of his 
apprehensive or prehensile fancy, and the incalculable fruitfulness of 
benefit that may be gradually and unconsciously derived from that 
delight. But at the assistant’s or sub-editor’s instigation his draught 
or scheme of a ‘Child’s Bible’ came gradually and regularly to 
include so much more and more than his own design would have 
included of the prophetic or poetic elements in the text, that he 
said to me one night, with a smile, ‘I wanted you to help me to 
make this book smaller, and you have persuaded me to make it 
much larger.’ To which I replied with a quotation of what Balak 
said unto Balaam. 

No man, I suppose, can enjoy the dignity and exercise the 
authority of a ‘ Master’ over boys at school or youths at college, with- 
out catching some occasional infection of autocratic infirmity ; without 
contracting some dictatorial or domineering habit of mind or tone of 
manner which affects his natural bearing and impairs his natural 
influence. Even of the excellent husband of Jeanie Deans it is re- 
corded that ‘the man was mortal, and had been a schoolmaster ;’ and 
even in Mr. Jowett the Master of Balliol would occasionally, though 
rarely, break out and rise to the surface ‘ when there was no need of 
‘uch vanity.’ But these slips or descents from the natural man into 
the professional pedagogue were admirably rare : and even if it can- 
not be confidently affirmed that his bright and brave intelligence was 
always wholly unaffected by the foggy damp of Oxonian atmosphere, 
it is certainly undeniable that the affection was never so serious as to 
make it possible for the most malignant imbecile to compare or to con- 
found him with such typical and unmistakable apes of the Dead Sea 
as Mark Pattison, or such renascent blossoms of the Italian renascence 
as the Platonic amorist of blue-breeched gondoliers who is now in 
Aretino’s bosom. The cult of the calamus, as expounded by Mr. 
Addington Symonds to his fellow calamites, would have found no ac- 
ceptance or tolerance with the translator of Plato. 

There was no touch in Mr. Jowett of the singularly mean and per- 
verse kind of stupidity which makes or used to make the professional 
parasites of Tennyson and of Browning, of Dickens and of Thackeray, 
respectively ready to decry or to depreciate the supposed competitor 
or rival of their master ; nor were his critical estimates, I should say, 
at all generally or unduly coloured or biassed by personal associations. 
Had the names of Robert Browning and Matthew Arnold been to 
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him simple signs denoting the existence and the character of the 
artist or the thinker, his judgment of his friend’s work could scarcely 
in either case have been more independent, impartial, and detached. 
I do not even think that the effusive Oxonolatry of Mr. Arnold can at 
all have heightened or deepened Mr. Jowett’s regard for what he most 
relished and valued in the author of Thyrsis. The appearance of 
Literature and Dogma, he told me, so changed and raised his 
opinion of Arnold’s powers—gave him, it should seem, such a shock 
and start of surprise as well as admiration—that he had evidently 
never appreciated at its full value the best of its author’s early work 
in poetry. Not, of course, that the exquisite fancy, melody, and 
pathos of such a poem as The Forsaken Merman gave any promise of 
the luminous good sense and serenity of intelligence which supplied 
us with the definition of ‘a magnified and non-natural man ’—and 
reminded, I may add, a younger reader of his own previous and 
private definition of the only ‘ personal deity ’ conceivable or appre- 
hensible by man as simply and inevitably ‘man with a difference.’ 

Towards the great writer whose productions reach from the date 
of Pauline to the date of Asolando, and of whom it would be less 
just than plausible to say that his masterpieces extend from the date 
of Paracelsus to the date of The Ring and the Book, the mental 
attitude of Mr. Jowett was more than peculiar: it was something, at 
least in my experience, unique. The mutual admiration, if I may 
for once use a phrase so contemptible and detestable to backbiters 
and dunces, of these two eminent men was and is unquestionable : 
but it would be difficult, setting aside merely personal and casual 
occasions of respect and regard, to discover or conjecture the cause— 
to touch the spring or to strike the root of it. Never did I see Mr. 
Jowett so keenly vexed, irritated, and distressed as he was when the 
responsibility for Mr. Browning’s adventurous aberrations into Greece 
was attributed to the effect of his influence: nor, of course, could 
I feel surprised. That over venturesome Balaustion, the record of whose 
first ‘Adventure’ was cruelly rechristened by Rossetti’s ever happy 
and spontaneous wit as ‘ Exhaustion’s Imposture,’ was not likely to 
find favour with the critic who once wrote to me, and rejoiced my 
very soul by writing, ‘I have been reading Euripides lately, and 
still retain my old bad opinion of him—Sophist, sentimentalist, sen- 
sationalist—no Greek in the better sense of the term.’ It wasallI 
could do, on another occasion, to win from him an admission of the 
charm and grace and sweetness of some of the shorter and simpler 
lyrics which redeem in some measure the reputation of the dreariest 
of playwrights—if that term be not over complimentary for the 
clumsiest of botchers that ever floundered through his work as a 
dramatist. 

But even when Mr. Browning was not figuring on Hellenic soil 
as a belated barbarian, it hardly seemed to me that Mr. Jowett was 
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inclined to do anything like sympathetic justice to his friend’s in- 
comparable powers. Such general admiration of the man’s genius and 
such comparative depreciation of the writer’s works it was so hard 
to reconcile that I once asked him what it was, then, that he admired 
in Browning: and the first quality he could allege as admirable to 
him was Mr. Browning’s marvellous range of learning. But of 
course he was not and he could not have been insensible to the 
greatness of so colossal a masterpiece, the masterpiece of so gigantic 
a genius, as the whole world of English readers arose to acclaim on 
the appearance of The Ring and the Book: though the close was 
over tragic in its elaborate anatomy of moral horror for the endur- 
ance of his instinct or his judgment. ‘The second Guido is too 
dreadful,’ he said to me—and talked no more on the grim subject. 
Mr. Jowett, I believe, has been accused of setting too much 
store by the casual attributes of celebrity and success: and this weak- 
ness, supposing it to have existed, is exactly the kind of infirmity 
which even the most vigorous judgment might perhaps have been 
expected to contract from the lifelong habit of looking to class-lists 
and examinations as a serious test, if not as the final touchstone, of 
crowning ability as well as of disciplined docility—of inborn capacity 
no less than of ductile diligence. But he could do justice, and cordial 
justice, to good work utterly and unaccountably ignored, not merely 
by the run of readers, but by men of culture, intelligence, and in- 
tuition such as universities are supposed to supply to natures 
naturally deficient in perception and distinction of good and bad. 
I have seldom if ever known him more impressed than by the noble 
and pathetic tragedy of The Earl of Brecon: the motive or main- 
spring of the action was at once so new, so true, and so touching as 
to arouse at once and unmistakably his interest, his admiration, and 
his surprise. And the very finest works of so rare a genius as 
Robert Landor’s—a genius as thoroughly and nobly and character- 
istically English on its ethical or sympathetic side as Chaucer’s or 
Shakespeare’s, Milton’s or Wordsworth’s—are still even less recog- 
nised and appreciated than even the works of his yet more splendidly 
gifted brother. But for the generous kindness of my friend Mr. 
William Rossetti I should never have possessed or been able to 
lend a copy of his beautiful and neglected and unprocurable plays. 
In his views on art Mr. Jowett was something more than a con- 
servative: he would actually maintain that English poetry had not 
advanced more than English painting had fallen off since the days of 
Goldsmith and Reynolds. But it should be needless to add that in 
his maintenance of this untenable paradox there was nothing of the 
brassy braggardism and bullying self-confidence of the anonymous 
amateur or volunteer in criticism whose gaping admiration for the 
art or trick of painting by spots and splashes induces him in common 
consistency to deride the art of Turner and the art of David: Cox. 
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And for the finest work of the great and greatly beloved and lamented 
painter whose death followed so closely on his own he had such 
cordial and appreciative admiration that the magnificent portrait of 
Mr. Madox Brown by himself—a work more than worthy of a place 
among its rivals in the Uffizj—can never receive the tribute of a 
fuller and sincerer homage than Mr. Jowett’s. 

And this, for one thing, may suffice to show how admirably far 
from the tenacity of arrogance was his habitualtone of mind. A less 
important but by no means a less significant example may perhaps 
be worth citing in refutation of the preposterous malignity which 
would tax him with the positive and obstinate self-conceit of the 
typical or proverbial pedagogue. He once, to my personal knowledge, ~ 
requested an old pupil, then staying under his temporary roof, to go 
over his first version of Plato’s Symposium, collating it with the 
original text, and see if he had any suggestion to offer. The old 
pupil would naturally, I suppose, have felt flattered by the request, 
even had his Oxonian career culminated in tolerable or creditable 
success instead of total and scandalous failure: at all events, he fell 
to and read that remarkable work of philosophic literature from end 
to end—‘ suppressing,’ as Carlyle expresses it, ‘ any little abhorrences.’ 
And in one passage it did certainly seem to him that the Professor 
of Greek in the University of Oxford had mistaken and misconstrued 
his Plato: a view which no one but an impudent booby would have 
been ready or willing to put forward: but after some hesitation, 
feeling that it would be a rather mean and servile and treacherous 
sort of deference or modesty which would preclude him from speaking, 
he took upon himself to say diffidently that if he had been called 
upon to construe the sentence in question he should have construed 
it otherwise. Mr. Jowett turned and looked at him with surprised 
and widened eyes: and said after a minute or so, ‘Of course that is 
the meaning. You would be a good scholar if you were to study.’ 
But we all know that there is ‘ much virtue in If.’ 

It was a source of grave if not keen regret to Mr. Jowett that he 
could not read Dante in the original: Dean Church’s wonderfully 
learned and devoted study found in him a careful and an interested 
student. I had myself been studying the text of Foscolo’s and 
Mazzini’s noble and laborious edition while he was reading that 
incomparable manual or introduction to the subject on which we 
naturally fell into conversation: when I was not surprised to hear 
him remark with amused and smiling wonder on what I had noted 
already as matter for unutterable astonishment : the learned Dean’s 
amazing assumption that Dante’s God was not at least as dead as 
Homer’s; that his scheme of the universe, moral and material, could 
be split up into segments for selection and rejection; that his 
theology could be detached from his cosmogony, and that it was not 
as rational and as possible to believe in the Peak of Teneriffe being 
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the Mountain of Purgatory, with Paradise atop of it and Hell just 
at bottom, as to believe in the loving Lord God of unrighteousness 
who damns Francesca and glorifies Cunizza, damns Brutus and spares 
Cato, damns Farinata and sanctifies Dominic. Yet after all this is 
hardly more bewildering to human reason than that excellent and 
intelligent multitudes of articulate mortals should call themselves 
believers in the teaching of their holy writ, and maintain that ‘ the 
spirit killeth, but the letter giveth life.’ 

But Dante, the poet of midnight and all its stars, to whom the 
sun itself was but one of them, could never have appealed to the 
serene and radiant intelligence of Mr. Jowett as did the poet of 
noonday, for whom past and present were one luminous harmony of 
life—even if, as some have questionably thought, his outlook on the 
possible future was doubtful and unhopeful. No one can ever have 
been readier with a quotation from Shakespeare, or happier and apter 
in the application of it. When he first heard of Mr. Lowell’s hideous 
and Beeotian jest on Milton’s blindness—no lover of American 
humour can fail to remember it—he instantly exclaimed, ‘O for a 
stone-bow to hit him in the eye!’ But he frankly and modestly 
disclaimed the honour of being what he really sometimes seemed to 
be, a living concordance to Shakespeare: to Boswell alone would he 
admit, with a smile of satisfaction, that he was or that he might be. 
And year after year did he renew the promise to fulfil his project and 
redeem his engagement to undertake the vindication of Boswell as 
genius and as man, Carlyle and Macaulay, with all their antagonistic 
absurdities and ineptitudes of misconception and misrepresentation, 
would then have been refuted and exposed. It is grievous to think 
that the time spent on translation and commentary should have left 
him no leisure for so delightful and so serviceable an enterprise. 

Even Mr. Jowett could hardly have affirmed of Dr. Johnson that 
he never slipped into an absolute platitude; and once at least I was 
surprised to hear Mr. Jowett enunciate the astonishing remark that 
he could not understand how it was possible at once to like a man 
and to despise him. We had been talking of a common acquaintance 
whose instinctive time-serving and obsequious submissiveness to 
every gust of popular fashion or casual revolution in opinion or in 
prejudice were as proverbially notorious as his easy amiability ; of 
whom Richard Burton once said to me that he felt certain some 
good luck must be coming his way, for ******** was so very civil 
(the exact word was not ‘ very,’ but by no means a less emphatic one) 
that he must evidently have heard of some imminent promotion 
or impending prosperity about to befall the returning traveller: a 
reasoning which I could not but admit to be more than plausible = 
and we afterwards used always to speak of this worthy as The 
Barometer. If ever there was a man whose friendships were more inde- 
pendent of such pitifully instinctive calculation—a man more incap~ 
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able of social cowardice and worldly servility—than Mr. Jowett, I can 
only say that I never met or heard and never expect to meet or hear 
of him: but when I happened to observe of the elder in question 
that he was a man whom I thought it equally impossible not to like 
and not to despise, this noble and loyal man of large experience and 
liberal intelligence replied almost in the tone of a pulpiteer that ‘ he 
could not understand how you could like a man whom you despised.’ 
Ingenuous youth happened to be present in some force on the occa- 
sion, and I kept silence: not for want of an answer, but out of con- 
sideration for their Master and my host. 

Few men, I should say, whose line of life lay so far apart from a 
naturalist’s or a poet’s can ever have loved nature and poetry better ; 
after the temperate though very real and serious fashion which I 
have already tried to define or to indicate; but his perception or 
recollection of the influences of nature upon poetry in particular 
instances was hardly always accurate. We were returning from a walk 
across and above the magnificent valley of the Spey, when I remarked 
on the likeness or kinship of the scenery about us to the poetry of 
Wordsworth, and he rejoined that he could not associate Wordsworth’s 
poetry with a country which had no lakes in it ; forgetting how little 
of water and how much of mountain or hillside there is in that poet’s 
habitual and representative landscape: so little of the lakes and so 
much of the hill-tops that but for a senseless nickname we might 
hardly remember that his life had been spent beside the waters on 
which some of his finest verses commemorate the perennially happy 
results of his skating as a boy. 

Of the average academic or collegiate one is inclined to think 
that, in Rossetti’s accurate phrase, ‘he dies not—never having 
lived—but ceases :’ of Mr. Jowett it is almost impossible at first to 
think as dead. I, at any rate, never found it harder, if so hard, to 
realise the death of anyone. There was about him a simple and 
spontaneous force of fresh and various vitality, of happy and natural 
and wellnigh sleepless energy, which seemed not so much to defy 
extinction as to deride it. ‘He laboured, so must we,’ says Ben 
Jonson of Plato in a noble little book which I had the pleasure of 
introducing to Mr. Jowett’s appreciative acquaintance ; and assuredly 
no man ever lived closer up to that standard of active and studious 
life than the translator of Plato. But this living energy, this natal 
force of will and action, was coloured and suffused and transfigured 
by so rare a quality of goodness, of kindness, of simple and noble 
amiability, that the intellectual side of his nature is neither the first 
nor the last side on which the loving and mourning memory of 
any one ever admitted to his friendship can feel inclined or will be 
expected to dwell. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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AmonG those problems, neither few nor easy, which have arisen with 
the advent of democracy in the political constitution of the modern 
State, the problem of the Upper House is, certainly, neither the least 
important nor the least difficult to solve. 

When there was a distinct line of demarcation between the 
classes, and their interests were separate, it was a natural consequence 
that each of them should be represented in the political constitution of 
the State in such a manner as to reciprocally conciliate their influence 
in common interests, and for the better ordering of public affairs under 
either a republican or a monarchical régime. In this combination, the 
Commons, or Lower Chamber, represented the interests of the bowr- 
geoisie, or rather of the working-classes: those to whom government 
owes its most active resources, and whose interests derive from govern- 
ment the most practical and positive results. The Upper Chamber, 
standing above the Lower, with its essentially moderative functions, 
represented—rather than the individual interests of a class—the high 
political interests of a State, whatever may have been its constitu- 
tion ; because the classes whence it was recruited generally possessed 
political authority over the whole country in the widest sense of the 
words—that is to say, with all it contains of ideals, aspirations, 
mysteries not always accessible to ordinary mortals, but yet the 
special vocation of those classes. Thus in the oldest European con- 
stitutions nearly all the Upper Houses were hereditary. 

As intermediaries between the people and the Crown, these 
powers, having perfectly distinct characteristics, have as often 
stemmed the ambition of princes as bridled the impulses of the masses, 
It is true that the respective classes represented have not seldom 
made use of the power wielded by them for their own advantage, and 
for the preservation and extension of their respective privileges. 
None the less is their history bound up with all the glories of the 
nations to which they belonged. 

But although class distinction has disappeared in the dead level 
of modern society, the two Chambers have remained in the constitu- 
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tional traditions of the divers States. Yet while their raison Wétre is 
still evident in the practical working of a constitution, their relations 
to this constitution have remained undefined and difficult to define. 

In a word, it is easy to understand that as long as divine right 
and the will of the people confronted each other, the second stood as 
a limit to the first, by reason of this dual organism, and that, vice 
versa, the first should hold the second within its proper boundaries. 
But since the will of the people has been substituted everywhere and 
in everything as the sole basis of power, the rational means of creat- 
ing within itself a controlling or moderating power is as yet a 
problem that has not met with adequate solution. 

Yet, practically speaking, independently of their origin, the 
co-existence of the two Chambers is none the less necessary for the 
working of a constitution under a representative régime. A single 
Chamber against which there is no appeal cannot be conceived in a 
normal government, possessing elements of lasting vitality. If the 
errors of despots, susceptible of being redressed because they pre- 
suppose a responsibility in him who commits them, are of such grave 
consequence to the nations who are the victims of them, what is to 
be expected of those of an anonymous, mutable, and irresponsible as- 
sembly, whose errors are therefore often irreparable ? 

Thus it is that one of the great questions which agitate the 
modern world and are yet far from their solution consists in the need 
of producing an Upper Chamber, in the difficulty of its rational con- 
struction, and above all in its endowment with the necessary power. 
For it must not be forgotten that the difficulty does not consist only in 
placing it on a different basis from the popular assemblies, but on a basis 
sufficiently solid and potent to permit, should the need arise, of com- 
peting with them. In the actual conditions of the unlimited extension 
of franchise, it behoves us to seek that which will secure proportional 
strength on both sides—a problem which, supposing the same base 
to both of them, contains a contradiction within itself. 

On the other hand, est periculum in mora. The passions that 
are stirred by grave and stirring questions, with every movement of 
modern society, which by reason of extended franchise are com- 
municated the more rapidly to the masses and to the lowest depths 
of communities, whence they are reflected in the popular assemblies 
that represent them, expose them to innumerable eventualities : 
never, perhaps, have they had greater need of a strong control in 
their functions than at the present time. To find it, or something 
approaching it, may be one of the conditions of existence of 
modern democratic constitutions. 

The solutions which this question has met with in different 
countries differ according to the action of gradual modification that 
is introduced into ancient constitutions or newly founded ones. But 
with regard to the principles that inform them, they may be reduced 
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to three: the Upper House that is hereditary ; the Upper House for 
life and by royal decree; the Upper House by election. In some 
constitutions these principles are combined, thus forming mixed 
systems. But, as a rule, the bases upon which stand existing Upper 
Houses are those we have indicated: viz. heredity, royal decree, or 
popular election. Needless to say that each responds to a different 
concept of the origin of power. The first remains as a trace of 
ancient feudal power. The second represents a mode of compromise 
between divine right and the will of the people. The last is the 
product of new constitutional powers. And before proceeding further 
in the search of any tentative solution of the problem, we will pause 
to examine briefly these three forms of the constitution of an Upper 
House in relation to the needs and functions of modern society. 

The hereditary Upper House may possibly continue to exist for 
an indefinite period in countries where it is still working, according 
to the intrinsic value of the elements of which it is composed. Where 
it exists, there exist classes who, although not officially recognised as 
such, are yet more specially the depositories of the theoretical know- 
ledge and the possessors of the practical aptitude for government. A 
country may still be considered fortunate, but for a priori reasons, 
in the possession of such a tradition, which is a veritable school of 
high politics, exercising on the masses a salutary and moderating 
influence. 

But except under these conditions—from the fact that, even where 
this system is already working, it is susceptible of alteration or 
decadence—there is no longer any reason in the world to give the 
legislative power to any certain number of families; to one more 
than to the other. It is a concept which has no longer any basis in 
modern law. An hereditary House, despite the advantages it might 
have in certain cases, is inconceivable in a modern democracy, with- 
out the sanction of a tradition that is sustained by its own practical 
utility, with regard to the local conditions in which it has its being. 

Continuing by way of elimination, let us consider the Upper 
House on the elective system. We have already indicated the radical 
difficulty in the way of the practical application of this system. 
Given an absolute, unanimous popular will, formulated by a majority, 
how is it to be divided into two distinct manifestations sufficiently 
distinct to be capable of reciprocally controlling and contradicting each 
other? All sorts of experiments have been made to circumvent this 
difficulty and many formulas have been nominally discovered, but in 
societies not possessing class distinctions, political election really stands 
for popular election. Whether this be of higher or lower calibre, so 
long as the people elect the members of both Houses, the represen- 
tation of both is the same, and therefore it would not be rational 
to expect of them to reciprocally modify each other. In those 
federations where the Upper House sometimes represents the different 
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States of tLe federation ‘the only cases occur in which that assembly 
may claim a separate origin. But with other nations, when the 
Upper House is elective, the two Chambers are the dual representa- 
tives of the same element, and superfluous, therefore, when they 
agree, while, when they dissent, their dissension lacks the justification 
of reason and logic. But if an election should take place without 
regard to the majority in the popular vote, which is the basis of the 
elective Upper House—given the other conditions and the other 
objection, to which we alluded above—which would be an adequate 
basis to it: in one word, who is to moderate the will of all ? 

There remains the Upper House by Royal decree. It represents 
a compromise between divine right and the will of the people as 
manifested in elective Chambers. This is its historical figure. But 
practically in modern law it is founded on the concept of permanent 
and perpetual royal authority, which is, through these very 
qualifications, identified with the interests of the nation and stands 
above the various parties in conditions specially adapted to form, 
from the best elements of the nation, an assembly that can work as 
a moderator of assemblies on a popular basis. 

Meanwhile, before we examine the value of this concept, we may 
begin by stating that it is the only logical and even possible one ina 
monarchy not possessing an hereditary Chamber. 

Indeed, apart from what has been said above with regard to 
elective Chambers and their origin, we must recognise the fact that a 
monarchical government is irreconcilable with unlimited and absolute 
exercise of the popular will. 

As long as monarchy continues to exist—a form of government 
which most European States owe to their past and which contains 
guarantees for the solidarity and continuation of these States—how- 
soever we may endeavour and succeed in conciliating it with the will 
of the people, this combination can never be other than a compromise 
between royal and popular prerogatives. Between the two extreme 
limits of the absolute power of a monarch and the absolute will of the 
people stand those constitutional monarchies, embodiments of a policy 
inclining towards one or the other direction. But as soon as one of 
these two forms of power becomes paralysed, the government to which 
it belongs changes its aspect ; it becomes one thing or another, but 
is no longer a constitutional government. 

Besides, practically, and, so to speak, materially, even the most 
absolute monarchical power is based on the consent of populations. 
No monarchical power is practicable without this consent, tacit or 
expressed. A sovereign reigns so long as it is the will of his people ; 
be it that they yield themselves in tacit submission or that their 
consent is expressed. Between complete submission and absolute 
rebellion there are infinite gradations that serve as bases to the various 
monarch‘cal constitutions which have been evolved in the world. But 
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when a people resumes the full and complete exercise of its will, 
actual and practical, therewith to conduct its own government, a 
monarch ceases to reign. The mere fact of this unlimited and 
absolute exercise of power on the part of the people in a monarchical 
nation changes the character of its government and substitutes a 
republic for a monarchy. 

Therefore, in the economy of the constitutional monarchical 
régime the regal element is represented by the Upper House, be it 
hereditary or for life, under royal decree. 

A monarchy may be changed into a republic, but a monarch 
cannot be confronted with two Houses that directly represent the 
people without bringing about his abdication. 


II 


If, proceeding by process of elimination, we recognise the 
opportuneness, nay, the comparative necessity, of this system in 
monarchical constitutions, what is to be said of its practical 
convenience from the standpoint of the value and efficacy that may 
reside in an Upper House named and chosen by the head of the 
State ? 

We have indicated the concept on which is founded the idea of 
the royal decree, which is that the king is privileged by his high 
position, which identifies him with the interests of the State and raises 
him above party passions, to make this choice. Yet the necessary 
conditions for ensuring the prestige and authority of the Upper 
House cannot be sought only in the royal decree ; more often they are 
to be found in the constitution, especially if it be a modern one; they 
are indicated by divers systems which work by their own rules and 
limitations. 

We will cite, as an example, the statute granted in 1848 by King 
Charles Albert to the kingdom of Sardinia, which has since become 
the statute of the Kingdom of Italy. 

That part of it which relates to the Upper House, entitled Senate, 
is very simple. The appointment of an unlimited number of life- 
senators is reserved to the king. But the royal prerogative of 
appointment is limited to twenty-one categories of persons past the 
age of forty. It is only among these that the king can choose his 
senators. A permanent committee is formed within the senate for 
the verification of their qualifications, which examines the titles of 
persons appointed to this office, and especially their place in the 
categories indicated in the statute. The report of the committee on 
each candidate is submitted to the assembly and carried by a 
majority. And on that vote depends the confirmation of the royal 
appointment. It is seldom that the royal choice does not meet with 
the approbation of the senate, but there have been such examples, 
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and in that case the royal decree has no effect. This is a summary 
account of the basis upon which the Upper Chamber of the kingdom 
of Italy is founded, wherein the principal clauses are: a definite 
category whence the members of the Upper Chamber may be chosen ; ' 
royal warrant ; confirmation by the Senate of the appointment of its 
members.” 

We cite the statute of the Kingdom of Italy, because it contains 
the germ of an idea which perhaps existed in the mind of the legis- 
lator, but which in any case is pregnant with a rational solution of 
this grave problem. And, indeed, if we carefully examine these 
categories,’ we perceive that they include all that a nation can possess 
of intellectual, economic, and political life, such as is capable of 
organisation and of the development of classes; in a word, they 
include, if we may used the word without contradiction, the concept 
of an aristocracy, the only aristocracy possible in a democracy ; 
everything in it that has a claim to rise above the common level, to 
exercise a power, striving, working, and imbuing society with life and 
progress. That is to say, nominally and ostensibly, all those who 
occupy high office in Church, army, navy, law, and finance ; those who 


? Art. 33. The Senate is composed of life-members, appointed by the King, of un- 
limited number, being over the age of forty, and chosen from among the following 
categories : 

1, Archbishops and Bishops of the State. 

2. The President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

3. Deputies who have served under three Governments or have been Members of 
Parliament for six years. 

. Ministers of State. 

. Ministers Secretaries of State. 
3. Ambassadors. 

. Envoys Extraordinary, after three years’ service. 

. Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Courts of Cassation and of the Treasury. 

9. Presidents of the Courts of Appeal. 

10. The Advocate-General to the Court of Cassation and the Procurator-General, 
after five years of office. 

11. Vice-Presidents (di classe) of the Court of Appeal, after three years’ service. 

12. Councillors of the Court of Cassation and of the Treasury, after three years’ 
service. 

13. Advocates-General or Procurators-Fiscal-General to the Courts of Appeal, after 
five years’ service. 

14. General officers of the Army and Navy ; but Major-Generals and Vice-Admirals 
must have held such rank for five years. 

15. Councillors of State, after five years’ service. 

16. Members of the Councils of Division [County Councillors ?], after three years’ 
election to their Presidency. 

17. General Intendants (Intendenti-Generali), after seven years’ service. 

18, Members of the Royal Academy of Sciences, after seven years of membership. 

19. Members of the Higher Council of Public Instruction, after seven years’ 
service. 

20. Those who by service or merit are an honour to their country. 

21. Persons who for three years have paid 3,000 lire of taxes on their property or 
industry (commerce). 

2 Art. 60. Every chamber is only competent in judging the validity of the admis- 
sion of her own members, 
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have obtained a certain number of suffrages in administrative or 
political elections ; those members who have sat for a certain time in 
the Lower House ; the members of certain scientific bodies that are a 
guarantee of the capacity of those who belong to them; those who 
have distinguished themselves by special merit or by service rendered 
to the country; and, all those who being possessors permanently of 
a certain wealth either as proprietors or as industriels or under any 
other form, have a natural and necessary right to be considered 
useful instruments in the economy and well-being of a State. 

Now it is evident that these categories must include the most 
active forces of a country. And if anything can, with any hope of 
result, be confronted with the populations, considered as numbers 
and masses, controlling without offending them, it can be nought 
else but this highest product, organised and disciplined according to 
some system : not only because it commands their respect to which it 
is entitled, but because it represents their interests. 

That is why it appears to us that, given the necessity of the royal 
decree in a monarchical State, its creation from among the highest 
manifestations of every kind in the intellectual, economic, and political 
life of the country is a pregnant concept and one worthy of the 
highest consideration. 

There can be no doubt that, although the actual system of 
appointment by royal decree does not establish a priori the infalli- 
hility of the sovereign, it is the best possible system, with regard to 
the idea presupposed as its basis. 

Btu in order that it can come to pass that the Upper House should 
be the best possible manifestation of regal power, it must really 
emanate from the king. Now this is just what does not happen in 
modern States in the Upper Chambers by royal decree. 

It is evident that in the exercise of their power, monarchs cannot 
do otherwise than avail themselves of the co-operation of their council- 
lors : the name borne by Cabinet Ministers and one of their offices is 
‘Councillors of the Crown.’ This concept indicates a subordinate 
power which can in no way lessen or weaken the supreme power of 
the Crown. But in modern States, the Ministers who form a Cabinet 
are in reality the representatives and mandataries of majorities. 

The ever-growing prevalence of the influence and authority with 
which the extension of franchise has endowed the will of the people, 
and which by means of the elections is in direct and immediate com- 
munication with the Chambers and their majorities, exercises so 
serious a pressure on the Governments that owe their existence to 
them that the office of Councillors of the Crown becomes merged in 
that of interpreter of the will of the people and executor of its man- 
dates. That is why the Cabinet Ministers of to-day, instead of 
counselling, press upon monarchs with all the weight of popular will 
so completely that not even the election of the Senate has remained 
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uninfluenced by them. Thus it is that in our time, in countries 
under constitutional régime, where the Upper Chamber is nominally 
dependent on the royal decree, it is in reality always elected by the 
Government, and therefore a product of the dominant majority in the 
Lower House, owing its final origin to the will of the people. It 
goes without saying, the whole system thus falls to pieces, and the 
compromise between royal and popular power is entirely to the 
advantage of the latter, with all the attendant consequences and 
drawbacks. 

This is the worst possible solution, for popular will, filtered through 
a Government, becomes so altered and transformed that it is no longer 
the same which, with its attendant advantages and defects, produces 
elective Chambers. Instead of being a direct and original factor, it 
too often becomes the instrument of those intrigues that are ever 
stirring round and about the pro tempore depositors of power and all 
that it entails. In these conditions, the appointment of an Upper 
Chamber loses the high advantages of the royal decree, without 
acquiring those that appertain to the popular vote, viz. the authority 
and strength which come from it, and even that one which should be 
vested in its members according to their respective categories, includ- 
ing the prestige of their personal qualities, annulled as it is by the 
more or less arbitrary opportunism of Government appointments. 
There can be nothing more absurd and contradictory than a 
Government that prepares and creates its own judges and legislators 
according to its own sweet will. 

Therefore, if, on one side, an Upper House whose members are 
appointed by the King is the only admissible one under a monarchy, 
on the other, it is evident that in the existing complex conditions of 
the modern State, it cannot work unless withdrawn from the invading 
influence of executive power, which can no longer be considered as 
the council-chamber of a crown, but rather as the simple emanation 
of popular will. 

The problem of the Upper House in European monarchies does 
not consist in changing the basis of its origin, viz. the royal prero- 
gative of choosing its members, but in protecting it from influences 
that perturb and alter its nature, not with a view to restore it to its 
primitive simplicity, but to provide it with others which cannot 
destroy its character, an entirely different one to that of the Lower 
House. 

We have said that the Italian statute contains the germ of the 
solution of this grave problem, for the very reason that it must open 
to bear fruit. 

Given, as they stand in this statute, the categories of persons 
eligible for royal appointment, why should not the candidature of 
these categories, for their respective candidates, be substituted to 
that of the Cabinet ? 

VoL. XXXIV—No, 202 3Q 
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This substitution would not only eliminate the opportunist poli- 
tical influence of the Government in the construction of the highest 
assembly of the State, but that institution would gain the great 
advantage of exchanging what has hitherto been an empty title for a 
representative one. The dignitaries of various degrees chosen by 
Government as members of an Upper House presently do not represent, 
nor claim to represent, anybody but themselves, The body to which 
they belong is alienated from their elevation, and this honour does 
not imply any representation of these categories in Parliament, nor 
does the person elected receive from them any responsibility or 
authority. 

Members elected by the Government can but be supporters of the 
Government : their sole responsibility is to the Government which has 
elected them; their only authority must emanate from Government. 
And this is what paralyses the action of assemblies that are thus 
composed. 

Now, although we may indulge in every hypothesis as to the future 
of the two Chambers in a democratic State, no other formula offers 
possibilities of their vitality and usefulness but that of opposing to 
the unreasoning and almost instinctive vote of the masses the rational 
and deliberate vote of the intellectual and industrious classes. It is 
the only means of preserving the distinctive character of the two 
assemblies—to everyone his own vocation and the office to which it 
appertains in the ordering of the State. It is most vital to restore to 
the Upper House, in value, that which the Lower House has gained 
by the extension of franchise; each retaining their respective power 
and authority, so that the equilibrium of the Constitution may remain 
undisturbed. 

The categories designated in the Italian statute exist in every 
monarchy and in every republic. When we suggested that each 
should propose its own candidate to the Upper House rather than 
Cabinet Ministers, it is self-evident that we only had in view nations 
under monarchical rule, where, to preserve the prestige and authority 
of the Crown, the intervention of the classes represented should be 
limited to the right to propose the candidate, without encroaching 
on the royal prerogative. To this end it would be necessary to found 
in those categories where it is possible colleges having the power to 
vote and to designate to the King their candidates. 

It would be the first step towards confronting those classes with 
the uncertain future, which is gradually menacing the grave interests 
in their keeping, and which they represent in front of the ungovern- 
able currents of the masses. In republican countries, these classes 
might form themselves into electoral colleges, each representing the 
interests with which it is identified. These interests are, indeed, 
national interests. Under cover of that liberty which offers every 
facility of assimilation and appreciation to popular passions, it is but 
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just that to those institutions which guarantee liberty in its widest 
sense be conceded a means of defence. This is, perhaps, the only 
means of attaining a rational conservatism, and in countries governed 
by a monarchy, to imbue the royal power with the spirit of the times, 
and in any case to rule the people for the people’s sake, governing its 
passions by its reason, and to place modern constitutions in a position 
to face the grave questions by which they are menaced. 

The subject is worthy of a development not permissible within the 
margin of an article. It seemed to us opportune to give vent to a 
thought that lurks in the youngest of European statutes, in the hope 
that it might cast a little light on one of the most difficult and com- 
plex questions of our day. 


F. Nostii-VITELLESCHI. 


3Q2 
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THE ANONYMOUS CRITIC 


EnouGH, and perhaps a little more than enough, has already been 
said and written from the political side about M. Emile Zola’s recent 
discourse to us on Anonymity in Journalism. Most of those who 
possess a practical acquaintance with the subject must have felt, on 
reading M. Zola’s acute and suggestive remarks, that their substantial 
agreement with his conclusions was a fortunate sequel to their very 
grave doubts as the soundness of his premisses. They were fully 
satisfied, however, with his admirably candid admission, made after 
an elaborate review of the merits and demerits of the French signed 
article, that we ‘should not have to press him hard to force him to 
the conclusion that anonymity alone would restore honesty and dis- 
interestedness to our political newspapers.’ Such an avowal, with its 
implied tribute—a tribute which few Englishmen, perhaps, would have 
ventured to render in so unqualified a form—to the virtues of our own 
system is, in familiar language, ‘ good enough’ for English journal- 
ists; they will no doubt willingly spare M. Zola the pressure which 
he deprecates. 

The anonymity, however, of critical as distinguished from political 
journalism is not quite such a causa finita with us; the unsigned 
review has not won so complete an argumentative victory as the un- 
signed political article. There are undoubtedly more Englishmen 
who will be impressed by M. Zola’s observations on this latter part of 
his subject than by what he had to say on the former branch of it. 
There are probably even some whose suffrages will be captured outright 
by his effective, but nevertheless misleading, way of putting his case 
against our system. When he ‘confessed’ that, while recognising 
the necessity for anonymity in political matters, ‘he was none the 
less surprised that it could exist in literary matters,’ there were 
those among us, no doubt, who thought that the surprise was well 
warranted. When he said that ‘here he entirely failed to grasp the 
situation,’ it occurred to them, I dare say, that they could not grasp 
it either. And when, referring ‘ especially to articles of criticism, 
judgments pronounced upon the play, the book, the work of art,’ he 
asked, with an admirable rhetorical naiveté, ‘ Can there be such a thing 
as the literature and the art of a party?’ they were by that time, 
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probably, prepared to echo the question in the triumphant tone of 
the disputant who has posed his adversary with the unanswerable. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, the situation can be ‘ grasped’ and the 
question answered ; and, with a little more knowledge of England 
and things English, M. Zola himself would neither have lacked 
the required power of comprehension nor missed the obvious reply. 
There not only can be such a thing as ‘the literature and the art of 
a party,’ but in every society in which an organised faculty of criti- 
cism exists, the thing is invariably to be found. If that fact escapes 
anybody’s notice, it escapes simply by an accident of language. 
Substitute the word ‘ school’ for the word ‘ party,’ and the apparent 
paradox becomes an obvious truism. Schools of literature and schools 
of art there can be and there are; and prima facie, therefore, it need 
be no more unreasonable or mischievous for a particular journal to re- 
present the general artistic or literary views of a particular school of art 
or literature than to identify itself with the opinions on administrative 
or legislative policy of a particular political party. Of course, if we 
choose to picture to ourselves a purely imaginary editorial conclave, 
sitting not so much in judgment as in condemnation of any work of 
art or literature proceeding from an alien school, and taking it in 
turns to ‘ slate’ the author or artist without any attempt to estimate 
the merits of his work, it is easy enough to make out a damaging 
ease against unsigned criticism. But this mode of procedure, even 
if it existed, would come within the maxim of abusus non tollit 
usum ; and as a matter of fact it does not exist. The critics and 
reviewers attached to any daily or weekly journal of good repute 
may be, and perhaps usually are, in general accord on the funda- 
mental principles of the arts with which they respectively deal, but 
their so-called ‘ party’ association goes no further than this. Within 
these wide limits there is abundant room for, and there is, in fact, a 
liberal display of, the independent and impartial judgment of the 
individual critic. 

This, however,'is after all but a side issue, and it is one, moreover, 
which only M. Zola’s misconception of our English system has inci- 
dentally raised. The main question still remains to be considered. 
Let it be granted, it may be said, that the object of M. Zola’s dis- 
approval—the ‘ party’ view of literature and art—has no real exist- 
ence among us, we have still to ask ourselves whether it is to the 
advantage or disadvantage of the public and the artist, and conducive 
or otherwise to the soul’s health of the critic, that criticism should 
be anonymous. 

Let us take the last question first, and let me admit, at the outset, 
that there is a certain prima facie presumption on the side 
of those who contend that the critic should sign his name to his 
opinions. They are a little inconsistent, it is true; for, while 
apparently they do not contest the author’s right to remain anony- 
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mous if he chooses, they refuse to concede the same privilege to the 
critic, even of an anonymous work. Subject, however, to this incon- 
sistency on the part of our censor, his contention is no doubt logical 
enough. 

‘ The judgment’ (says he) ‘ which you, the critic, pronounce on a 
work of literature or art is essentially an individual judgment. Your 
very answer to what you declare to be M. Zola’s unfounded objection 
to anonymous criticism implies and depends upon that proposition. 
If the judgment is not an individual judgment, it must then be what 
he affirms and you deny it to be—the judgment of a party. The 
“we” which prefaces it and which may be admitted to possess a 
certain reality of meaning as applied to that virtual product of collabo- 
ration, the political ‘ leader,’ bears no such significance in its applica- 
tion to the critical article. It is not the expression of a fact, but the 
mere formal record of a conventional fiction. All it indicates is that 
the editor of a newspaper has adopted, and accepts a technical and 
legal responsibility for, your individual judgment as a critic. But 
the moral responsibility for its promulgation remains yours, and you 
cannot divest yourself of it. By what right, then, do you attempt 
to evade its consequences? It is only the accident of your express- 
ing your opinion in writing, instead of orally, which enables you to 
do so. You could not make an “anonymous speech.” People with 
an opinion to expresson any subject, and with no means of doing so 
save by word of mouth, have to choose between suppressing it and 
answering for its utterance. That is the burden which is in their 
case inseparable from the benefit of free speech. With you lies the 
onus of proving that you are entitled, simply because access to the 
columns of a newspaper enables you to appropriate the benefit while 
you repudiate the burden. 

‘What motives’ (he goes on to ask) ‘ can you suggest for suppress- 
ing your name save such as are either absolutely or relatively un- 
worthy—save such, that is to say, as either ought in no circumstances 
to influence your action, or are, in these particular circumstances, of 
lower moral dignity or weaker obligation than those which dictate 
the subscription of your signature? I will, as a matter of courtesy, 
dismiss the absolutely unworthy motives from consideration in your 
case. I will assume that you have no thought of using your “ liberty ” 
for “a cloak of maliciousness;” that you do not conceal your name 
in order that you may attack your enemies without fear of re- 
prisal, nor even that you may puff your undeserving friends without 
risk of discredit. But what is the character and moral value of 
the more reputable motives that alone remain to be assigned ? 
You may say, perhaps, that anonymity affords you no more than 
your just protection against the vindictiveness of wounded literary 
or artistic vanity ; or that it enables you to speak your whole mind 
without fear of wounding susceptibilities for which, writing in your 
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own person, you would be too strongly tempted to show an undue 
tenderness. But though these may be not very reprehensible 
motives, they are not very lofty ones. They are the impulses of 
moral cowardice in one form or another; they are more or less 
ignoble pleas for relief from the consequences of doing your duty— 
more or less humiliating confessions that you cannot trust yourself 
to do that duty unless it is made easier to you by artificial means. 

‘It has been suggested—not, I think, by yourself, but by an 
ingenious apologist in a weekly newspaper, on your behalf—that you 
may desire to maintain the anonymous system from no personal or 
self-regarding motives of any sort, buton purely public grounds. It 
has been said for you that you are disposed to support that system © 
as a standing rebuke to the modern popular appetite for prying into 
the personality of the public writer and in order to baffle the un- 
healthy curiosity of certain people about matters with which they 
have no concern. But, apart from the consideration that such an 
attempt is likely to defeat itself, and must rather stimulate than check 
the ardour of the gossip-hunters, with the superadded mischief of 
putting them on the wrong scent, it is obvious that this contention 
begs the question of principle. For you cannot conceal your name 
from those who have not a right to know it without concealing it also 
from those who have. And if there be any such persons, the moral 
duty of informing them is clearly one of stronger obligation than any 
self-imposed mission to correct the manners of the age. 

‘ As to the suggestion, originating in the same quarter, that you 
are often of sc modest and retiring a disposition as to shrink from 
the inevitable self-advertisement of a signature, I think I may, with- 
out discourtesy, dismiss it unconsidered. It is another of those 
theories which have been invented not by but for you, and which, to 
do you justice, you have too much honesty, or perhaps too keen a 
sense of humour, to countenance. If any among you are afflicted 
with this painful shyness, it can only be the very young beginners, 
with whose cases, as they contribute less to the support of the 
anonymous system, I am less concerned. Among the old hands, to 
whom I principally address myself, I cannot think that this motive 
of anonymity is in extensive operation. I feel sure that, after 
writing several thousand anonymous criticisms, most of you could 
pluck up courage, if that were all, to attach your signatures. 

‘ To pass from the indiscreet excuses of your friends to the injurious 
insinuations of your enemies, it has been suggested that your pre- 
ference for unsigned journalism of all kinds, critical included, is not 
unconnected with the facilities afforded by it for the abundant pro- 
duction of “ pot-boilers.”’ You write, according to these mauvaises 
langues, and are paid for writing, many articles which, if you are a 
writer with a reputation to lose, you would not care to sign: not 
because they are malicious, or unjust, or offensive to anybody else in 
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particular, but simply because they are of poor quality, mere journey- 
work done to order, perhaps scamped and rendered slovenly through 
being done under pressure of time. And as it is not permitted to 
you to sign some of your work in any one journal and not all, and as, 
further, you cannot afford, or think you cannot afford, the pecuniary 
sacrifice of doing less work in order that you may do it all equally 
well, you accept anonymity for the whole of it. I do not adopt this 
account of your preference, I merely report it. If it be false, my 
hypotheses of motive are reduced by one; if true, it again refers 
the maintenance of the anonymous system to the operation of 
impulses which, though human enough, are far from elevated, and 
which are certainly not comparable in point of moral authority with 
those which urge a man to the assumption of public responsibility for 
his published opinions. 

‘Nor is there anything heroic in the last motive which I am able 
to suggest, and which is, perhaps, the most commonly operative of 
all—the desire, that is to say, on the critic’s part to escape or to 
mitigate the nuisance of solicitation at the hands of the aspiring 
author. He is importuned often enough as it is, and no doubt he 
entertains the well-founded fear that, if he signed his criticisms, and 
with a name which carried any weight, it would give a considerable 
impetus to attempts to “ get at” him, and aggravate to an intolerable 
pitch the annoyance which such attempts create. But the desire of 
avoiding this is merely, as I said before in a somewhat similar case, 
a desire for relief from the consequences of doing your duty, a desire 
for the artificial alleviation of its burdens; and this, as again I have 
already said, is a less worthy impulse than those which urge a man 
to the avowal of his published opinions by his signature. 

‘In short’ (concludes the opponent of anonymity, whose main 
contention it has here been attempted to set forth), ‘I end as I 
began. I have enumerated all the motives that occur to me which 
could induce a critic to withhold his signature, and I repeat that 
they are all either absolutely or relatively unworthy—all, that is to 
say, either such as ought in no circumstances to be allowed to deter- 
mine your action, or are in the particular circumstances of the case 
of lower moral dignity or of weaker obligation than those opposed to 
them. And I will now venture on my own part to affirm that the real 
supports of the anonymous system are to be found in a combination 
of unavowable motives which I have not yet suggested, because, 
strictly speaking, they have nothing to do with skilled criticism and 
its professors at all. 

‘Anonymity, then, is, in my opinion, maintained solely in the 
interest of the newspaper editor, to whom it saves trouble by indefi- 
nitely enlarging the circle of his contributors; of the newspaper 
proprietor and the publisher, whom it enables to extend indefinitely 
the interchange of their respective marketable products, the ‘“ book 
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notice” and the book advertisement ; of the great army of journalistic 
incompetence or mediocrity who would otherwise find no employment 
for their jostling pens; and, lastly, of the innumerable host of bad 
novelists who, but for the aforesaid conspiracy among newspaper pro- 
prietors, publishers, and journalistic incompetents to multiply “ short 
’ would never get any “show” at all.’ 


? 


notices of books, 


Such, so far as I have been able to examine it, is the case against 
anonymous criticism. No doubt it is a pretty strong one; but if I 
should have exaggerated rather than extenuated its strength, [can claim 
no particular credit for candour, because, as it appears to me, I am not 
called upon to answer it. The individual writer of anonymous criti- 
cism, indeed the individual journalist in general, is not put, I conceive, 
to the task of showing that to write unsigned articles is the most 
ennobling of human occupations, or that it is more elevating than, or 
even as elevating as, writing articles over one’s own signature. The 
system of anonymity does not depend for its defence on the critic’s 
ability to justify himself for personally preferring it to any other, or 
even to show that he has any such preference at all. He did not 
create the system himself; he finds it in possession ; and it is enough 
for him if he is convinced of its public value, and holds that he him- 
self can lend himself without personal dishonour to its support. 
Even the most high-flying advocates of the signature would hardly 
contend, one may suppose, that this is impossible. They will scarcely 
deny that a conscientious critic must feel, and that, as a matter of 
fact, hardly any man who starts with the mental and moral equip- 
ment of a critic can fail to feel, precisely the same obligations to critical 
truth and justice, precisely the same duty of critical honesty and 
candour, whether his pronouncements are delivered in the first person 
singular or the first person plural. And if that be so, if he can 
justify to his own conscience and sense of honour the part he plays 
under the anonymous system—and it is not the fault of the system, 
but his own, if he cannot—he will do well, in this imperfect sublunary 
state of ours, to be content. The world is not so built as to enable 
any individual in it to gratify his moral nature by confining every 
act of his life to the highest conceivable plane of action. Human 
institutions, which exist for the benefit of the community, can hardly 
be expected to accommodate themselves to all the most fastidious 
preferences of the individual; and the latter, therefore, when he 
believes them to accord with the public interest, may well be satisfied 
if he can see his way, without incurring moral reproach, to contribute 
to their maintenance and administration. 

So that for the critic who finds the anonymous system in posses- 
sion, and is conscious that he can conform to that system without 
thereby parting company with his conscience, the real and only 
question is whether anonymity of criticism does or does not con- 
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duce to the interests of the public, as well as to those of literature 
and art. 

And now when the controversy reverts from the person to the 
thing—now if we cease to debate whether a critic may blamelessiy 
publish his opinions on a literary or artistic work without his signa- 
ture, and pass to the question whether, granting or not granting his 
moral right to produce criticism under these conditions, the product 
itself is worthy of public approval or public condemnation, the onus 
probandi, in my opinion, immediately shifts from the supporters of 
the anonymous system to its assailants. So long as the objective 
merits of the criticism are alone in issue, it is not for our opponents 
to ask us why it should not be signed ; it is for them to tell us why 
it should be. If the judgment passed upon a work of literature or 
art is an honest and a sound judgment, what and to whom does it 
matter who wrote it? If it is an honest but an unsound one, again 
what and whose is the concern with the critic’s name? When a 
silly novel is anonymously published there is no outcry for the author’s 
name in order that he may be held up to public contempt. He is 
allowed to remain in the obscurity which he so judiciously selected. 
Why should not the author of an inept criticism be entitled to the 
same privilege ? 

In the absence of any answer to this question, the objectors to 
anonymity usually fall back upon what is, in reality, their sole weapon 
of attack. The signature, they contend, is necessary to insure that 
the criticism, whether sound or unsound, shall be honest ; whereby 
it would seem to be inferred that, since the criticism of the daily 
and weekly press is as a rule unsigned, it is as a rule, or at any rate 
frequently, dishonest. Nor do the more vehement malcontents stop 
short of this imputation: they only draw the line at producing evi- 
dence in support of it. For, amid all the vain and peevish chatter 
which goes on in certain regions of authordom about ‘rings,’ and 
‘log-rolling,’ and ‘ stabs in the dark,’ and all the rest of it, has any- 
body ever yet come across a single grain of solid fact? A’s novel 
has been ‘slated’ in the Daily Asp, or B’s sonnets have been 
‘ guyed’ in the Evening Wasp, or C has been accused of plagiarism 
in the Weekly Rasp; and A’s suspicion that he is smarting under 
the coward blow of D is no less strong than B’s conviction that he is 
writhing beneath the treacherous gibes of E, or than C’s absolute 
persuasion that he is the victim of the masked malignity of F. And, 
all the while, the facts are, as like as not, that D had left the Daily 
Asp six months before the review of A’s novel appeared in its columns; 
that E had been ‘ down’ for weeks with an attack of influenza when 
B first felt the sting of the Wasp; and that long ere the Rasp 
abraded the tender cuticle of C’s literary vanity F had abandoned 
journalism for the wine trade. 

Of course, the process by which these wildly erroneous conclusions, 
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of A, B, and C are reached is simple enough; and to the vanity of 
the smaller fry of authorship it presents itself (up to a certain point) 
in a strictly syllogistic form. It starts with the familiar series of 
propositions (reducible to a syllogism in Celarent) that ‘no unfavour- 
able review of any book of mine can be an honest review; that this 
is an unfavourable review, and that therefore it is not honest.’ The 
next step is another syllogism in the same figure (First Mood, 
Barbara), and by means of it the wounded author, starting with the 
major premiss that ‘all dishonest reviews originate in the personal 
spite of the reviewer,’ arrives at the conclusion that he must look 
among his known or suspected enemies for the unscrupulous critic. 
We do not quit the region of formal logic until we reach the final 
step in the process, which takes the following somewhat lawless and 
irregular form :— 
Major Premiss: This review was written by some personal enemy of mine. 

Minor Premiss: I have reason to believe that Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson are envious of my success in literature. 

Conclusion: This review was written by Jones, 

The difficulty of fitting the last syllogism into any mood and figure 
known to the logician does not in any degree diminish its cogency 
for the author. The strength of his confidence is directly propor- 
tioned to the depth of his vanity, which itself in many cases varies 
inversely as the height of his standing and the merit of his works. 
He firmly believes that, if critics were denied the shelter of anony- 
mity, there is no living man, however hostile, who would dare to expose 
his critical incompetence by signing his name to an adverse review 
of a masterpiece. The singular thing is that one does not find this 
complacent delusion prevalent among writers of real mark and 
importance. Not that such writers are magnanimously indifferent to 
criticism ; on the contrary, many of them are distinctly thin-skinned, 
—easily hurt, and not at all above crying out when they are. 
But their remonstrances, dignified or otherwise, are almost always 
addressed to the conductor or conductors of the particular print in 
which they have been, as they contend, misjudged. I have no 
doubt that most of them regard an adverse criticism as evidence of 
bad taste ; but they never apparently hold it to be prima facie proof 
of dishonesty. Nor dothey seein it a mark of such perversity as can 
only be accounted for on the assumption of malice. Possibly, being 
human, and therefore curious, they would like to know the name of 
the barbarian who has failed to appreciate them; but they show in 
general no disposition to assume that it would prove, if disclosed, to 
be the name either of a known enemy or of atreacherous friend. The 
unsigned criticism, in other words, is no special grievance, so far as I 
can make out, of the authors who have attained to any position in 
their art. They know that, ifthe nameless critic has not helped them 
to fame, as they would often admit that he has, by his appreciations, his 
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animadversions have not hindered theirrise. The late Charles Reade 
was the only writer of eminence who fell seriously foul of him, and even 
his vociferous denunciations of the ‘anonymuncule’ were, to a great 
extent, mere ebullitions of that more than half humorous truculence 
in which one of the kindest-hearted of men took delight. 

It is, I repeat, the small fry of authordom who mainly sustain 
the outcry against anonymous criticism from the author’s point of 
view. Hence, assuming that the interests of literature and of the 
public do not suffer from the anonymity of the critic, it seems hardly 
worth while to insist on his signing his name for no more valuable 
end than to convince a certain number of literary egotists that the 
accuracy of their own valuation of themselves is a matter upon which 
honest doubt is possible. No doubt there would be some satisfaction 
in proving to these persons that the ‘ malicious’ review is, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred probably, the work of some writer to whom, 
apart from their writings, they are objects of complete indifference, 
and very likely in many cases absolutely unknown; but it would be 
purchasing this gratification too dearly to abolish a system not other- 
wise objectionable in order to procure it. 

In short, we come back, as to the root of the matter, to the question 
whether the interests of literature and of the public are or are not 
served by anonymous criticism. If, as I have endeavoured to show, 
it may be legitimately and honourably practised, so far as the critic 
himself is concerned, and if the practice need not be abandoned with 
no worthier object than that of gratifying some idle curiosity and 
flattering some touchy vanity, it is for the world of letters and art, 
and for the larger public which includes it, to say whether anonymous 
criticism should cease or continue. In theory, as I have admitted, 
the presumption may be in favour of signature; but the unsigned 
system being, and having long been, in possession, the counter-pre- 
sumption must be regarded as ‘ holding the field’ in practice, and it 
is for the two ‘ worlds’ above mentioned, or at any rate for one or 
other of them, to give some clear indications of its disapproval. 

Has either of them done so? The names of no important, no 
representative men of letters can be vouched to the support of the 
querulous authorlings who are so loud against the anonymous critic. 
Even Mr. Besant, who is more severe upon contemporary criticism 
than any other leading writer of the day, alleges nothing else against 
it, so far as I know, than the incompetence of some who produce it, 
and the carelessness and hurry of much of its production—evils which 
would not be mitigated, nor do I understand him to think so, by 
merely subscribing a piece of bad workmanship with the name of an 
obscure workman. As to the public at large, they are in this, as in 
all matters artistic or esthetic, inarticulate and indifferent. But if 
they have no active objection to anonymous criticism; if, as is as- 
suredly the case, their attitude on the subject be merely neutral, they 
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must be understood to have left the care of their interests to the 
critic himself. 

And if, as is no less surely the fact, the first and foremost of these 
interests is that criticism should be independent, a disputant, it seems 
to me, who would prefer to take up the case of the signed against 
the unsigned review, before a tribunal appointed to weigh their 
respective claims to independence, must have a positive passion for 
desperate briefs. You may say, if you please, that for this, that, or 
the other reason personal to himself or bearing solely on his relations 
with the author, the critic ought to sign his opinion ; but to contend 
that in the interest of any third party he ought to do so, to argue 
that the public has a better chance of getting from him an opinion 
uninfluenced by ‘ fear or favour’ if he puts his name to that opinion 
than if he does not, is to display a truly heroic appetite for controver- 
sial paradox. We used to hear voting by ballot denounced (whether 
rightly or wrongly I am not at this point concerned to consider) as 
an un-English and unworthy way of exercising a public trust; but 
the most strenuous opponents of the Ballot Act never went so far 
as to maintain that the genuine political preferences of the elector 
were less likely to be expressed by a secret than by an open vote. 
All they urged—and even this was’ more of a sentimental than a 
practical argument—was that the publicity of the vote was in itself 
an important element in its political value, that it provided the 
elector both with the means of attesting his moral fitness to exercise 
the franchise, and with a valuable discipline in one of the most essential 
qualities of capable citizenship. Neither of these considerations 
applies in the case of the critic, in whose moral discipline the public 
have no direct interest, and who can, and indeed must, prove his 
fitness for his function in some more substantial way than by merely 
disclosing his name. It is not by his signature, but by what precedes 
or follows it, that his qualifications are attested; but the presence or 
absence of that signature may have a material bearing on the manner 
in which he exercises his powers. Whether they are likely to play 
with more ease and vigour, more freedom and candour, round his 
subject when he merges his individuality in the corporate entity of 
a newspaper; when he has not to think of self, or friend or foe, of 
the political party to which he belongs, or of the social circle in 
which he moves, of the skins he may involuntarily prick, of the toes 
he may inadvertently tread upon—whether, I say, a public in quest 
of the fullest and fairest study of a work of art or literature, of a pro- 
nouncement at once the most appreciative of its merits and most 
righteously condemnatory of its faults, of a judgment that can be most 
safely trusted to have extenuated nothing nor set down aught in 
malice, is the more likely to find the object of its search in signed 
than unsigned criticism is simply not an arguable question. Life is 
too short to waste any of it upon demonstrations of the self-evident. 
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That the system of anonymous criticism has its incidental draw- 
backs is only to say that it is a system invented on earth and applied 
by human beings. No doubt it encourages the production of literary 
or pseudo-literary journeywork, by providing an almost unlimited 
market for it in the newspapers. No doubt it promotes, perhaps 
alone renders possible, that barter of book-notice against book-adver- 
tisement between publisher and newspaper proprietor which is com- 
mercially legitimate enough, but is injurious, so far as it extends, to 
the interests of good literature, and in a measure to those of the 
public, among whom it indirectly encourages the delusion that there 
are more books worth reading and even worth buying than is the 
case. No doubt in a few, a very few, instances the anonymous 
system permits personal spite to gratify itself with impunity. But 
these are, after all, but trifling sets-off against the great gain of 
liberating the critic from all those varied influences which deflect 
his judgment, as electric disturbance deflects the magnet, from the 
silent appeals of friendship, the active solicitations of the acquaint- 
ance, the constant pressure and bias of those connections which 
multiply and interweave so fast in a world so crowded, so pushing, 
and yet, as we say, so ‘small’ as ours. The drawbacks, I repeat, of 
the anonymous system weigh little against the advantage of remov- 
ing the critic from this outer ring of disturbing forces and placing 
him at that ‘centre of indifference’ of the unnamed ‘ contributor,’ 
which is like the area of calm in the heart of the cyclone. 

It is sometimes alleged—inconsistently enough—by those who 
object to the anonymous system that it is only nominally anonymous, 
and that the authors of the reviews in the leading daily and weekly 
journals are as well known as if they signed their names. Only 
journalists themselves can appreciate the width of this statement from 
this mark. To make it accurate one should say that anonymous 
articles are as freely ascribed to authors as if they had signed them. 
But this is only because the public usually know the name of one 
leading writer connected with each newspaper, and generously credit 
him with everything that appears in its columns. As a matter of 
fact, nothing is more difficult than for the outside world to trace any 
unsigned literary criticism to its author except with that author’s 
assistance, which, unless he is a very young critic indeed, he is not 
likely to render. In one branch of criticism alone can it be truly 
said that anonymity is merely nominal. It is true of the unsigned 
dramatic criticisms in all the daily newspapers that they might as 
well be signed with their authors’ names. But are those objectors to 
anonymous criticism who recall this fact to us conscious of its dis- 
astrous effect upon their case? Would they like to see—are they 
prepared to see, the conditions of literary and dramatic criticism 
assimilated and operating to identical results? I have no desire to 
throw stones at an amiable body of men who are mainly the victims 
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of circumstances, and whose errors are the products rather of a vicious 
system than of original sin ; but I would invite any reasonable man 
to tell me, first, whether the pronouncements of the dramatic critic 
will for a moment compare in point of impartiality, independence, 
and candour with those of his literary colleague; and, secondly, 
whether their inferiority in these respects is not directly traceable 
to the coritinual and continually increasing involution of the former 
writer in those personal entanglements from which the anonymous 
system sets the latter free. It may be just possible for one who has 
fairly faced, and honestly answered this question, still to persevere for 
one reason or another in calling out for the signature of the critic ; 
but I fail to see how he can for a moment plead the public interest 
in justification of the demand. 


H. D. Tralru. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
AND IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


FEw people realise that so long ago as the time of Elizabeth this 
country had intimate relations with Russia. Yet Shakespeare affords 
some evidence of the fact. In Love’s Labour's Lost (written before 
1592) there are several references to Russia. For instance :— 


They do, they do; and are apparelled thus,— 
Like Muscovites or Russians: as I guess, 
Their purpose is, to parle, to court, and dance ; 
And every one his love-feat will advance 
Unto his sev’ral mistress . . .—(Act v. scene iv.). 
[Enter the Kine, Brron, LoNGAVILLE in Russian habits.|—(Act v. scene v.). 

Twenty Adieus, my frozen Muscovites (Act v. scene vi.) 
Disguised like Muscovites, in shapeless gear . . . (Idid.) 
A mess of Russians left us but of late (Act v. scene viii.) 
We four, indeed, confronted were with four 
In Russian habit (Zbid.). 

Why look you pale ?— 
Sea-sick, I think, coming from Muscovy (Zéid.) ; 


while in Hamlet we have the well-known phrase, ‘Caviare to the 
general.’ 

These references to Russia are to be explained by the fact that at 
the time Shakespeare penned them emissaries from the Russian 
Court were in London and had impressed his observant mind with 
their quaint costumes. 

What these Russian emissaries were doing in this country is of 
no little interest; and recently much light has been thrown on the 
matter by an important work upon which the Russian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has been actively engaged for some time past—viz. 
the editing of the various treaties and conventions concluded between 
Russia and other Powers, commencing with the sixteenth century. 
During the present year Vol. X., containing a collection of the 
various treaties and conventions with England up to the reign of the 
Emperor Alexander the First, has made its appearance. This volume, 
printed with a parallel translation in French, thus rendering it 
accessible to foreigners, is of especial interest to English politicians 
and to students of English and Russian history. In it, as in a 
mirror, is portrayed the increasing hostility which arose between the 
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two greatest Powers in the world from mutual jealousies, fostered by 
conflicting political and commercial interests. 

M. F. Martens, Professor of the Science of International Law at 
the University of St. Petersburg, who is the editor of this valuable 
work, has in its compilation made most skilful use of a vast quantity 
of hitherto untouched treasures in the shape of letters, reports, notes, 
documents, which are preserved in the archives of the Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

He has classitied these documents in a strictly scientific order, 
and has not contented himself with merely writing a book about 
them in his own words. He has placed them before the reader 
either in a condensed form or verbatim with all their peculiarities of 
style, thus greatly increasing the value of the work. As I have 
said, the tenth volume is of special interest to English people. It 
contains a full account of the relations that existed between our 
country and Russia in the time of the ‘ Virgin Queen,’ when English 
merchants first opened out a trade with Russia by means of the port 
of Archangel, and obtained in return special privileges from that 
monster of cruelty and despotism, Ivan the Terrible. In the six- 
teenth century the kingdom of Muscovy was hardly known in 
England, and the relations between ‘our merchants and that State 
sprang up accidentally, and solely from commercial motives. Ivan 
the Terrible, who in this matter may fairly be said to have anticipated 
Peter the Great, foresaw in the establishment of relations with 
England a suitable means for bringing Russia into contact with 
Western Europe, and thus helping Russia to resist successfully the 
strenuous efforts of the Hanseatic League and the Teutonic knights - 
to hinder her growth and development. Moreover, he was manifestly 
anxious to form with England a defensive alliance against Poland 
and Sweden. It was with this end in view that he commanded the 
English Ambassador, Jenkinson, to inform Elizabeth that he desired 
her to be ‘the friend of his friends and the enemy of his enemies ;’ 
that Russia and England ‘should, in all things, be as one ;’ that, ‘in 
case of danger, the ruler of one country might find a safe refuge in 
the other. The English Government, however, had no desire to 
establish with Russia other than commercial relations, and with her 
assistance to extend these relations to Central Asia, India, Persia, and 
China. As may be imagined, they did not feel the slightest inclina- 
tion to mix themselves up with the constant wars which were occur- 
ring between Russia, Poland, and Sweden. They therefore returned 
no answer to the Czar’s message. Incensed at this treatment, Ivan 
determined to restrict the rights of free trading enjoyed by the 
English merchants in his dominions. With this intention he opened 
out the newly conquered port of Narva to the free trade of all 
nationalities, 

This move of his alarmed the English merchants, for they knew 

VoL. XXXIV—No. 202 3R 
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it meant serious loss tothem. They therefore begged the Elizabethan 
Government somehow or other to repair the mischief that had 
been done. Their petitions resulted in the new English Ambassador, 
Randolph, who arrived in Moscow in 1568, telling the Czar that if 
any calamity should overtake his kingdom he would be ‘ amicably ’ 
received in England. But in accordance with instructions he pre- 
served silence as regards the proposed alliance. The Czar at first 
treated the English Ambassador coldly, but afterwards granted the 
English merchants new privileges, allowing them to trade with Persia, 
to search for iron ore in Vwechegd (probably in the Government of 
Archangel), and even to remit money to Moscow, Novgorod, and Pskov. 
He also granted the English a monopoly of the trade on the White Sea, 
as a mark of special favour, and placed the English factory at Moscow 
under the protection of the Opritchniks.' His object in making these 
concessions was, of course, to induce the English Government to look 
upon the proposed alliance with greater favour; and on the return of 
the English Ambassador he was careful to send with that Minister, as 
his representative, a Russian diplomatist of the name of Sovin.? 

The latter succeeded in obtaining two charters from Elizabeth, 
but neither was of much value. It is true that in one of them the 
question of an alliance was alluded to, but in very obscure and cautious 
terms. In the other charter, Elizabeth offered the Czar an asylum 


in her territories if he should ever require it. As may be supposed, 
the terrible Czar was much displeased with Elizabeth, and replied to 
her messages with a cutting letter, in which, amongst other things, 
he said : 


With thee there are people who rule independent of thee, who neither regard 
our sovereign persons nor think of the honour or welfare of our territories, but 
only of their own commercial advantage, whilst thou art still remaining in thy 
maiden estate like any worthless maiden. . . . 


And then follow several references to Elizabeth’s maiden condition which 
M. Martens has discreetly omitted ; for Ivan the Terrible, like our 
own ‘ good Queen Bess,’ was at times somewhat Shakesperean in the 


1 The ‘ Opritchniks’ were the bodyguard of Ivan the Terrible. Recruited from 
the worst class of the population, they gained for themselves a terrible reputation on 
account of the many cruelties they committed on the people. 

2 In 1567 Queen Elizabeth granted a new charter to the English Company, and 
stipulated with the Czar that none but English ships should be employed in the 
trade. The company were empowered to seize any foreigner attempting to reach 
India, Persia, or China by way of Russia, and obtained permission also to smelt down 
foreign dollars, and to stamp them anew as current coin. With these advantages 
they commanded all the most important commercial centres in Russia. In addition 
to their agency at Moscow, they had a factory at Holmogory (at the mouth of the 
Dwina), and depots at Novgorod, Pskov, Yaroslav, Kazan, Astrakhan, Kostroma, &c., 
where they sold their goods at 200 and 300 per cent. profit. In 1569 the people com- 
plained to the Czar of their proceedings, and the Czar expressed his displeasure to 
Randolph. The English merchants, in reply to the complaints, justified their conduct 
through the Czar having executed so many of their creditors. (See Murray’s Hand- 
book on Russia and Poland.) 
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vigour and outspokenness of his language. The irate Czar then pro- 
ceeded to point out in his message ‘that the kingdom of Muscovy 
in the meanwhile would not feel:the want of English goods;’ and 
then, by way of a parting shot, adds : ‘and all our charters, which we 
have given concerning commercial affairs, are no longer valid.’ 

The upshot of this message was a complete rupture with England. 
The wrath of the Czar fell on the English merchants, and these 
unfortunate men were deprived of their goods and privileges. 

Thereupon in 1571 the English Government, in order to make 
good their mistake, sent Jenkinson to Moscow with a new charter from 
the Queen. The Ambassador actually managed to turn the wrath of 
the Czar; but three years later Ivan caused another rupture by 
ordering English merchants to pay half the taxes. 

Cordial relations with England were, however, again restored in 
1580, and in 1582 the Czar sent to London his representative, 
Pisemski, with instructions to form an alliance against Poland and 
to arrange a marriage between himself and Mary Hastings, the niece 
of the Queen. During an audience with Elizabeth at Richmond, the 
Muscovite Ambassador begged her Majesty that she would show him 
‘that maiden and order her person (portrait) to be painted, so that I 
may send it to the Czar.’ But Elizabeth replied: ‘Maria Hantens 
(Hastings) * is not beautiful, and it is not possible to paint her por- 
trait, as her face has been disfigured by small-pox.’ The Czar’s 
representative, however, managed to see the young Englishwoman, 
whom he describes as follows in his despatches to his august dread 
master: ‘The Countess of Huntingdon, Maria Hantens, is tall, slim, 
with a white face and grey eyes: her hair is ruddy, nose long, and . 
her fingers—thin and tapering.’ 

As may be imagined, Elizabeth’s little ruse and her secret opposi- 
tion to this match only tended to increase the amorous passion of 
this unpleasant suitor, and, as the Czar continued to insist on the 
marriage, Elizabeth found it necessary in 1583 to send to Moscow 
another ambassador, Jeremiah ‘ Biioos’ (Bowes ?),* who was instructed 
to say that Mary Hastings had fallen into such an ill state of health, 
that there remained but slight hopes of her being so far restored to 
health as to be fit for the Imperial dignity. Special emphasis was 
Bowes to lay on ‘the weakness of the lady, even when she was in her 
healthiest state.’ Bowes, however, notwithstanding the extreme 


delicacy of his commission, is said to have borne himself in an impu- 
dent and haughty manner, and in his explanation concerning the 
English countess entangled himself in a most unpardonable manner. 
But the Czar was not going to have his wishes thwarted in this way,‘ 


* The Russians still labour under a difficulty in transliterating English proper names 
into their language. 

* Ivan the Terrible, like the Countess of Huntingdon, was descended from the 
Norsemen, who in Russia were called Varangians. 
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and answered that, ‘If,’ said he ‘the Countess will not come to me, 
then I will myself go to England and fetch her.’ Fate willed it 
otherwise ; for on the 18th of March, 1584, this terrible and extra- 
ordinary man, who had drenched Russia with the blood of tens of 
thousands of his subjects, breathed his last. On his death the house 
inhabited by the objectionable English ambassador Baoos was 
immediately surrounded by a guard, as the Czar’s Diak,® Tchelkalov, 
could not bear the manners of Elizabeth’s haughty representative. 
The latter was apparently dismissed from the kingdom of Muscovy 
not entirely with respect ; for on his arrival at Archangel he showed 
his anger by returning the Czar’s charter and also the sables he had 
been presented with, stating that the charter contained ‘ nothing of 
importance, and, as for the sables, they were of the very worst kind, 
the like of which may only be found in Moscow.’ 

This conduct of Bowes seemed discourteous even to the unfortunate 
English merchants, who, evidently fearing for their privileges and 
-worldly goods, complained against him to the English Government, 
-saying: ‘What possessed him to come here? May the Lord 
‘have mercy upon us all!’ 

The Government of the Czar Theodore, who succeeded Ivan the 
Terrible, after this incident sent to London an ordinary courier, 
named Beekman, with complaints against the late ambassador Bowes. 
Elizabeth, probably piqued at this want of respect to her sovereign 
person, received the Czar’s courier in the garden of the palace, and 
was not satisfied with his replies. The Government of Moscow then, 
in its turn, took offence at Elizabeth for receiving its messenger in ‘a 
cabbage garden where onions and garlic had been sown,’ and for dis- 
missing him—not in person—but ‘through some quill-driver or 
other.’ 

In 1585, Horsey, an intimate friend of the regent, Boris Godunov, 
brought to London a new imperial charter. The Czar, in this, 
complained against the ‘ unwarrantable offence’ of Bowes, who had 
spoken many falsehoods concerning the Boyars, and had thrown away 
the charter. 


It does not happen in any State (he wrote) that an ambassador bears himself 
:30 impolitely with its ruler as to scorn the reward offered him and to throw away 
the charter which he has received from one ruler for conveyance to his own 
sovereign. . .. What servant is that who refuses to carry a letter to his ruler? 
Moreover, to announce that we in our own country should not allow others to 
trade in goods was also not seemly. For the sake of our English guests alone, to 
forbid many persons from other countries to come to us would be folly. 


In order to pacify the exasperated government of Muscovy, 
Elizabeth sent the Czarina Irene a flattering letter, and, besides, ‘ an 


5 Diak, secretary or writer. As few noblemen knew how to write, they kept 
secretaries, who frequently acquired great influence and importance. 
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expert and experienced’ sage femme, also an excellent doctor, ‘ who 
will bring profit to your health.’ 

Boris Godunov was also favoured with a special communication 
from the Queen, extolling him as a ‘ beloved kinsman of the blood,’ 
and begging his protection for the English merchants. But unfor- 
tunately Elizabeth was careless enough in her letter to call Godunov 
‘ Diak,’ which gave great offence. 

Nevertheless it was thanks only to this same Godunov that the 
privileges of the English merchants were again confirmed in 1587. 

Curious negotiations also took place in 1588 between the two 
Governments, and this time concerning an English merchant named 
Marsh, who seems to have taken on credit the goods and money of 
many Russian merchants, The Government of Moscow hereupon 
demanded payment from the London Company of Merchants trading 
with Russia. Fletcher, who was sent to Moscow in order to settle 
this business, incurred the displeasure of the Czar Theodore on 
account of the insignificance of the presents he had brought with him 
from London, which were returned. In short, the latter portion of 
Fletcher’s solicitations were not granted ; but, as regards the affair 
of Marsh, the London Company of Merchants were allowed to limit 
their payment to only a portion of his debts. In general, during the 
reign of the Czar Theodore, the English merchants were only able— 
and this, thanks to Boris Godunov—to retain their former privileges. 
The accession of this celebrated man caused in England a regular 
jubilee. Elizabeth wrote to him: ‘ We rejoice that our well-wisher, 
chosen by the whole people, has become a great Czar in such a 
famous kingdom.’ The ambassador of the new Czar, Mikulin, was 
treated with the most splendid reception in London in 1600. He 
was invited to the Queen’s table, at which, he writes, the following 
incident occurred : 


And when all had left, the Queen arose from behind the table and commenced 
to wash her hands; and, having washed her hands, desired a silver dish containing 
water to be brought to Gregory (Mikulin), but Gregory did not comply with the 
Queen’s request, and did not wash his hands, and said, ‘Our great ruler, his 
Majesty the Czar, calls Queen Elizabeth his beloved sister, and for me, his bond- 
servant, to wash my hands in her presence is not seemly.’ 


‘And the Queen,’ as is further stated in the State correspondence, 
‘commenced to be merry,’ and ‘she praised Gregory that he respected 
her and had not washed his hands in her presence.’ But whilst 
showing great respect to the Queen, this same Mikulin refused to visit 
the ‘ Lord Keeper,’ affirming that ‘to us (the Boyars at the Court of 
his Majesty the Czar) there is no necessity to pay visits to anyone; 
but to the Queen’s Court we are always ready to go.’ 

It appears that, by way of keeping up his dignity, the Russian 
ambassador would only agree to conduct negotiations not otherwise than 
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‘ with the Queen or Crown Court.’ The Muscovite ambassador also 
refused to dine at the Lord Mayor’s on learning that this City 
magnate would sit higher than him at the table. 

After the death of ‘Good Queen Bess’ diplomatic relations 
between Russia and England continued without much interruption up 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. The successor to the 
English throne had a shrewd eye for business, and was not slow to 
perceive the advantages to be derived from the continuation of those 
relations. He lost no time in despatching a new ambassador to the 
Court of Muscovy, under instructions to say, ‘ Having inherited the 
throne of his aunt, he also wished to inherit the Czar’s friendship.’ 
No political alliance of a close character was, however, possible between 
the two Courts, for various reasons. First, each Government was trying 
to get out of the other benefits out of all proportion to those which it 
proposed to give in return ; secondly, ridiculous quarrels frequently 
occurred on matters of diplomatic etiquette; and, thirdly, while 
England was anxious only to safeguard the interests of her merchants 
and to extend her Russian trade, Russia was concerned to effect an 
alliance of a purely political character. The disputes on points of 
etiquette more than once brought about a rupture of diplomatic 
relations. ‘The Russian ambassadors seem not to have erred on the 
side of over-exaggerating their own importance or that of their 
country. In the reign of Elizabeth they were, indeed, audacious 
enough to decline to acknowledge the English Queen as the equal of 
their sovereign. ‘The ruler of England,’ said they, ‘should do 
obeisance to the Czar, whereas the latter may demand from her.’ 
How Queen Elizabeth received this preposterous claim does not appear, 
but probably, like the woman of sense she was, she hid her displeasure 
in order not to prejudice the interests of the English merchants in 
Russia. On the death of Boris in 1598, a period of disorder ensued. 
Feodore, Boris’s son, was murdered, and the reins of government were 
assumed by the Pretender Dimitri, who, however, in his turn was 
murdered and succeeded by Basil Shuiski. The last-named shared 
a similar fate to his predecessors, being captured, deposed, and suc- 
ceeded by Ladislaus (son of Sigismund III. of Poland), who, however, 
was driven away by the Boyars in 1611. 

But the idea of Ivan that England was a possible ally against 
Sweden and Poland had taken firm root at the Muscovite Court. 
Michael Féodorovitch, the next Czar, in nowise discouraged by the 
rebuffs which his predecessors had received in endeavouring to make 
this idea a reality, sent an ambassador to London in 1613 with 
instructions to bring about the much-desired alliance. 

King James, however, imitating the caution of his predecessor, 
answered evasively. ‘I intend,’ he told Zuzen, the representative of 
the Russian Court, ‘to maintain with the Czar a friendship even 
greater than that with former kings.’ But in saying this he had not 
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the remotest intention of seriously involving England in the disputes 
between Russia and her then formidable neighbours. The English 
ambassador at the Muscovite Court, John Merrick, was, however, 
permitted to take upon himself the office of mediator between 
Russia and Sweden in the negotiations which were then being con- 
ducted between the two countries. This business extended over a 
couple of years ; and eventually, in 1617, Merrick managed to bring 
about, at the village of Stolbova, the ratification of a treaty of peace 
with Sweden, under which the latter State received Ingermanland, 
Karelia, Kexholm, &c.,° and an indemnity of R. 200,000. The Russians, 
on their part, received back, by the terms of this treaty, the kingdom 
of Novgorod and other territories which the Swedes had conquered. 

Russian historians point to the mediation of Merrick as the 
solitary instance in these early times of a political service rendered by 
England to Russia. But even so, it was a service of no slight 
importance, which the Czar Michael did not fail to recognise, and 
which Russians of the present day should not forget. Russia was in 
sore straits at the time, and indeed stood in danger of political 
extinction. The attacks of her enemies, the revolts of 1605 and 
1609, and the great famine in the reign of Boris Godunov—which in 
Moscow alone destroyed upwards of 100,000 lives—had reduced the 
country to a state of great enfeeblement. Merrick’s intervention 
probably averted a catastrophe. He obtained terms for Russia 
which, all things considered, were more favourable to that country 
than could have been expected. The Czar Michael, therefore, only 
showed proper gratitude in presenting Merrick with a gold chain, his 
portrait, and a number of valuable articles. It is probable, however, 
that in thus showing a generous appreciation of Merrick’s services he 
also had an eye to further favours which he hoped to receive. At 
any rate, shortly afterwards he placed before our representative at his 
Court a treaty of alliance between Russia and England. To this 
document Merrick refused, of course, to attach his signature. Nothing 
daunted, however, the Czar sent to England the same year the am- 
bassadors Volinsky and Posdyeff, with orders to form an alliance. 
These gentlemen did not, however, meet with any greater success 
than their predecessors. 

The unwillingness of our Government to pledge itself to take the 
field against Sweden and Poland evidently gave great offence to the 
Russian Government, and it is hardly a matter for surprise that they 
took an early opportunity of venting their displeasure on the English 
merchants in Russia, whom they forbade to travel through Russia to 
the countries of the East. 

But until the reign of the Czar Alexis Michaelovitch the English 
in Russia had not much to complain of. They enjoyed privileges, 


* Ingermanland, part of the present province of St. Petersburg; Karelia and 
Kexholm, eastern portions of Finland. 
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indeed, which made the Muscovite traders envious. The change in 
their fortunes was brought about partly by the internal condition of 
England, and partly by the agitation of the native merchants. It 
was in 1645, in the thick of the dispute between Charles and his 
refractory Parliament, that the Czar’s first ambassador (Dokhturov) 
reached London, to find that he would have to deal, not with the 
King of England, but with the Parliament, which had assumed the 
direction of England’s foreign policy. Indeed, Dokhturov did not see 
Charles at all; and it was only on the 13th of June of the follow- 
ing year that he was formally recognised and received by Parliament. 
Then some amends were made for the inhospitable treatment 
which he had received. On the day mentioned he was received 
by Parliament with great ceremony, first by the House of Lords 
and then by the House of Commons. On his entry into the Upper 
House, it appears from the Russian records, all the peers rose from 
their seats and listened to his speech with their heads uncovered, and, 
after Lord Manchester had replied, he was invited to sit down in a 
chair covered with red atlas and adorned with gold and silver stones. 
Thereupon all the peers sat down. After having remained seated 
awhile, they all again rose, and Lord Manchester, handing a despatch 
to the Ambassador, spoke as follows: ‘When you are again with 
the great Czar, inform him that we, the King’s noblemen, do obeis- 
ance to that great ruler, and beg and pray that God will grant him 
many years of health.’ A similar ceremony took place in the House 
of Commons. 

Twelve days later, Dokhturov quitted London, and it is unnecessary 
to add that the message he took away with him did not satisfy his 
royal master. Alexis wanted something more than politeness, and 
he did not relish the fact that the reply had come not from the King 
but from the Parliament. To show his displeasure, he sent the un- 
fortunate Charles a present of 30,000 quarters of grain to assist in 
provisioning his troops in their fight with the army of Cromwell. 
He also gave ear to the petition of the Moscow merchants that he 
should withdraw the privileges which the English merchants in 
Russia had hitherto enjoyed. ‘These foreigners,’ said the native 
merchants, ‘are stopping our trade with Archangel, and they are 
starving out the whole kingdom of Muscovy by buying up in 
Moscow and in other towns meat and every kind of provision and 
bread, which they export to their own country.’ They also com- 
plained that the English, not content with competing with them in 
Russia, prevented them from opening out a direct trade with Eng- 
land. A Russian merchant named Yaroslav had managed to reach 
Holland with a quantity of sables, but had to return with his goods 
unsold, owing to a ‘ ring’ which had been formed against him. 

In 1646 the Muscovite Government levied a double tax on all 
foreign goods, English included, and three years later, five months 
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after the tragic scene at Whitehall, the long-expected blow fell with 
full force on those of our unlucky countrymen who had settled in 
Muscovy. On the lst of June, 1649, an Imperial ukaz was promul- 
gated, by which the English in Muscovy were ordered ‘to cross the 
seas with all their belongings,’ and to trade only with Archangel. 
They were to visit neither Moscow nor any other Russian town, for 
the ‘Great Czar had got to know that the English had wrought on 
all the earth a great evil deed. They had done to death their king, 
Carlos. For such a deed they should not have a chance of getting 
into the kingdom of Muscovy.’ 

By way of still further showing his sympathy with the cause of 
suffering royalty, the Czar sent to the son of the executed king sables © 
to the value of R. 15,000, and grain worth R. 5,000. In return, Charles 
the Second promised, through his ambassador, Count Culpepper, ‘ to 
eternally requite with all love this service.’ The Czar’s treasury in 
those days cannot have been well filled, and his present of sables and 
grain was therefore no mean one. 

Diplomatic relations between the two countries now ceased until 
the close of the year 1654, when Predaks arrived at Moscow to repre- 
sent Cromwell, and was astonished to find that the Czar did not rise 
from his seat when he mentioned the dread name of his master. He 
protested at the want of respect which the Czar thereby showed, and 
was informed in reply that ‘in a foreign State it is not becoming to 
speak of rank, and in the kingdom of Muscovy everything that is 
done is according to custom.’ Cromwell’s wishes, as represented by 
his ambassador, was that the English merchants should receive again 
their former privileges, but they were not complied with. The letter 
written by the Czar in reply was, however, couched in polite terms, 
greeting ‘ Oliver as the Ruler of the English, Scottish, and Irish 
States and territories,’ and referring to him as ‘ Votre Honnéte.’ 

The restoration of the English Monarchy was, as may be imagined, 
very welcome news to the Czar, and in 1662a grand Russian embassy 
was sent to London, and was received with great honour by Charles 
the Second. The Merry Monarch repeatedly expressed his thanks 
for the Czar’s kindness, declaring that ‘ during the uncleanly sedition 
no ruler had shown him so much kindness as the Russian.’ He also 
returned the money the Czar had lent him, but, add the Russian 
historians, ‘the interest he did not pay to his beloved brother.’ The 
English merchants are said to have promised to pay the interest, but 
somehow they failed to carry out their promise. The consequence 
was that the Muscovite Government refused to renew the privileges 
they used to enjoy, although the English ambassador, Count (Ear! ?) 
Carlisle, offered his services as mediator in the negotiations between 
Russia and Sweden. Exasperated by the outcome of the Earl’s 
embassy, the English people gave no reception to the Muscovite 
ambassador Dashkov, who arrived in England in 1664, They did 
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not even provide him with carriages, provisions, or lodgings. After 
this, we are not surprised to find that the English Government met 
with no success in the efforts they repeatedly made to obtain the 
withdrawal of the ukaz of 1649. Indeed, commercial relations with 
Russia were not resumed until the days of Peter the Great, who, 
anxious to learn shipbuilding and other arts, made several concessions 
to the English. 

Professor Martens deals also with the diplomatic relations between 
the two countries from the time of Peter the Great to that of Alex- 
ander the First, but this period is outside the scope of the present 
article. 

No doubt in many particulars the facts alluded to in the foregoing 
pages would wear a different complexion if examined by the light of 
our own records. These differences, however, I must leave others to 
point out, I have been concerned only to show how the matter is 
regarded by Russians, and to refer mainly to those details to which 
Russian reviewers have called attention. 


W. Barnes STEVENI. 





CONFESSIONS OF A VILLAGE TYRANT 


WE often receive rude shocks in this closing quarter of the nineteenth — 
century. And the worst of the matter is, that if, as in years gone by, 
we disregard any given shock under the impression that it will pass off 
unnoticed amidst the sensible judgment of all our countrymen, we find 
occasionally that, for some inscrutable reason, the blow struck has the 
approbation of many people, and a false sentiment is created which 
in these days of change may be the precursor, and in part the cause, 
of much evil. 

During the agitation that preceded and accompanied the last 
election, two representatives of the chief forces in village life, with 
whom beneficence has been hitherto associated, have been branded 
with tyranny by some of the workers on what is supposed to have been 
the victorious side. Now it has been generally held to be a matter 
of fact too notorious to be gainsaid, that in villages where both the 
squire and the parson exist scarcely any cottage, if any at all, is to be 
found, into which fruits of benevolence from both of them have not 
penetrated, more or less, according as there has been need, And in 
instances where there has been only the parson and not the squire, the 
same care has been taken to relieve distress and supply useful help, 
even if means at command have not been plentiful. 

That agricultural labourers and their wives would generally 
acknowledge this kindness, and with gratitude too, there can be no 
doubt. I am sure of it from myown experience, even where by their 
votes they might seem to have set their stamp upon the charge 
brought by agitators. But, as it may be pleaded that such benevolence 
may be compatible with tyranny, I will assume that for twenty-three 
years, during which I was first vicar for eleven of the number, and 
then rector for the remainder, I was a double-dyed ‘ village tyrant.’ I 
should have greatly preferred to tell my story under the imputed 
title, but the invariable rule of the Editor forces me against my 
wish to declare myself; and, indeed,’the principle of always being 
ready to avow whatever has been written or said by oneself requires 
obedience to such a demand if it be made. Nevertheless, I believe 
mine to be a typical case. I am sure that my ‘tyranny’ has been 
surpassed in all better points, if such there be, by many of the hard 
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working and truly charitable of the village clergy, and by several 
also amongst those who have worked in towns, though the worse 
features may have been peculiarlymy own. Judgment may not, and 
certainly will not, go by default, but there may be a lingering pre- 
judice which on all accounts ought to be dispelled. I will recount, 
then, the chief items of my experience, and other people may pass 
their opinions as to the nature of my tyrannical proceedings. Fortu- 
nately for me the title of tyrant had originally no moral meaning, and 
might be borne by any head or ruler without any imputation of 
haughtiness, or arrogance, or imperiousness, or usurpation of alien 
rights,' But the question will be determined by my readers upon 
the hard verdict of facts, and beyond pointing out possibilities of 
interpretation, I will plead nothing more to those with whom it 
rests to assess the amount of my iniquity. 

After many years passed in Holy Orders, at a time when the roads 
to promotion without private interest were much fewer than they are at 
present, I found myself the grateful holder of a vicarage in a retired 
part of Warwickshire. True, that the gross income of it was only 
1501., besides the house and twelve acres of land lying around it, and 
that I could command ten times that amount as a private tutor. 
But my heart had always been in parish work, and this was in a part of 
England of which I could say, with Horace, 

Tile terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet. 


No other land has charms for me 
Like that sweet nook. 


I desired no other lot on earth than to live and die amongst the 
inhabitants of the village, whose friendship I sought, whose interests 
I desired to serve, both spiritually and temporally. 

After carrying out some additions and improvements in the little 
vicarage, and spending thereupon more than my net receipts during 
the whole of my tenure, the want of school buildings required atten- 
tion. The school, which had for some years been wholly maintained 
by the previous vicar with the help of only one subscription from the 
chief landowners, was in so unsatisfactory a state that it was with 
no regret upon public grounds that, with the concurrence of the 
leading people in the parish, whose advice I always sought, I soon 
dismissed the schoolmistress, and engaged another, and found room 
for her in the vicarage. The school had hitherto been kept in a 
cottage belonging to the schoolmistress. A barn was now lent by 
one of the landowners in the parish, and was fitted up for the 

1 The Greek word ripayvos=xolpavos means simply a lord or head. It was borne by 
men who in most of the Greek States were at a certain period either called by the 
Democracy, or were carried on by force of character, to take the helm of government ; 
and who, either in themselves or in their successors, whether from the exigencies of 


their position or the imperiousness of their sway, became unpopular, and accordingly 
bequeathed to later ages a useful name of bad import. 
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purpose. No change was made in the maintenance ; for two years it 
fell, as before, mainly upon the vicar. 

But this could be only a temporary arrangement. The patrons 
had told me upon my appointment that a schoolroom and school- 
house were the great need of the village, and that I should be well 
supported in taking steps to provide such. I therefore called a meet- 
ing of the parishioners, and after some opposition it was unanimously 
determined that all of them should do what they could, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to manage the business. My predecessor had 
always carried the concurrence of the parish with him, and I found 
that it was generally inclined to support what was reasonable, and no 
one could desire more. The committee and myself got on excellently 
together, and only on one occasion was there any difference; and 
then, after failing in an attempt to compromise the difficulty, I was 
supported by all the members but one when it was necessary to put 
the question to the vote. All in the parish did something. The 
chief landowners contributed largely, the farmers supplied most of 
the haulage; the Government and the National Society shook 
hands over the matter, if not for the very first time, yet nearly for 
the first; friends of the vicar gave their aid; and the ‘village 
tyrant,’ there being no resident squire, contributed more than his 
share at the beginning, and made up the deficit at the end when 
all the fountains of help had run dry. An opposition school had been 
closed before the school was opened, and to all appearance the parish 
did not groan under a tyranny in which all the good was on their side. 

It had been my object to set on foot a reading-room in the class- 
room of the school, and search was made through the parish for 
members. This was what is called an ‘open’ parish, and most of 
the population consisted of the descendants of squatters, and was 
very backward in education. Upon inquiring, it was found that we 
could hardly reckon upon more than one member for certain, and to 
my disappointment that scheme had to be relegated to the future. 

The question of allotments now cropped out. A field which was 
part of the glebe had been cut up into allotments some thirty years 
before by a former vicar, but the allotments had got into disorder. 
Some people in the parish had more than their share, and others had 
none at all. In part of the field, some of the allotments could only 
be reached by passing, whether on foot or with wheels, over the land, 
and perhaps over the crops, of other holders. Accordingly a re- 
arrangement in part was required, and it was accomplished with the 
best advice and help that could be obtained in the parish. So con- 
fidence was secured, and all opposition fell before the obvious reason- 
ableness of the proceeding. 

Shortly after this the further question of small holdings was 
worked out under a special conjuncture of circumstances. 

One of the fields in the glebe had been let for several years to the 
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tenant of some neighbouring land, with whose farm it worked in well 
for many reasons. But the occupation changed hands, and the new 
tenant, who stayed only two years, gave it up at the end of the first, 
six months’ notice being then sufficient. An offer was made to me 
from several of the small tradesmen and labourers, and we went 
together to the field to make such a division of it as would satisfy all 
perties. There was much good feeling, and we were all in high hopes 
respecting the success of the experiment. The field was divided into 
portions ranging from one to four acres apiece. The rent was fixed 
at 30s. an acre for the first two years, which made a total for the 
thirteen acres amounting to 10s. less than the former rent, besides 
that rates and taxes and some other expenses were to fall upon the 
vicar. After two years, the rent was to be raised to 40s., the rate at 
which the next field was let, after some draining was effected. It 
should be added that the draining was accomplished, but the rent 
was never raised. 

The people were delighted. It was at the time that land-hunger 
set in. Inducements were offered on placards put up in the village 
for emigrants to go to New Zealand or elsewhere upon grants of land 
ata lowrate. Here they thought that they had the land without 
going to the other side of the globe. The field had been called 
‘Parson’s Woolland,’ or woodland; they changed the name in their 
common talk to ‘ New Zealand.’ 


At the same time another experiment was made in an independent 
quarter. An old farmer, who was getting past work, divided his farm 
of eighty acres into larger holdings, varying from six acres to thirty. 
They were taken eagerly, and still greater hopes were kindled. 

Alas! Alas! 


Sweet hope—kind cheat, fair fallacy —by thee 
We are not where or what we be; 
But what and where we would be. 


Success never crowned the flattering tale. True, the seasons 
were unusually bad, and agricultural depression had begun, and was 
severer upon heavy soil than on lighter land. But that would not 
account for the universal loss. Every one of the occupiers of the 
larger holdings was ruined. The case of one was sad beyond all. 
He was getting on in life, but one would have thought that he had 
many years of health and strength before him. He had six acres of 
land, which was then said by some people to be enough for a labourer’s 
support, and he had only himself and his wife to keep. A few years 
after, when the east winds were upon us, I went to see the couple, 
and his wife told me what a severe winter they had passed, being 
worn out with hard work on the land, and privation at home. Of 
course a clergyman’s reply was, ‘Why did you not let me know?’ 
It was then too late ; a week afterwards, the poor man was taken ill 
with an affection of the lungs, and died after a short illness, 
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The failure upon the glebe field came more slowly. At first, the 
small holdings only spoilt two or three labourers, who were beguiled 
into the foolish notion that wages are secondary things ; and others 
were more or less straitened in their.means. The land became by 
degrees worse and worse cared for ; and in my last spring half of it 
had fallen back into my hands. I gave notice to the two remaining 
holders, intending to lay the field down in grass; but they begge? 
so hard to be spared that I let them stay, and, indeed, lent one of 
them soon afterwards five pounds, which he has never been able to 
repay. They have long since, as I am told, retired from a hopeless 
contest under modern conditions with nature. 

One of my tyrannical proceedings was an endeavour to form a 
Church Council to consider with me the conduct of the Church 
Services. I hoped that the members, and others through them, 
would thus be led to understand better the why and the wherefore, 
and would grow into more intelligent and more earnest Churchmen ; 
and would also help to bring to church and to a higher life those 
whom I could not myself reach and influence. The plan of represen- 
tation was drawn up and sent to the Bishop, and except in one un- 
important particular met with his lordship’s full concurrence and 
sanction. But when I bruited it in the parish, I found that the in- 
habitants had much rather leave everything in the vicar’s hands, 
and I had no reason to think that they were brought to this conclusion 
by the suspicion that they would lose by acceptance the Englishman’s 
privilege of grumbling. 

But I did try the plan of representation in the formation of a 
society with its committee for the support of missions, home and 
foreign. An election was made at a meeting when the travelling 
secretary was present, and aroused his great interest. The committee 
continued in operation for some years; but the inaction of the 
secretary to the committee, whose work I was obliged to do myself, 
the jealousies between members of different rank, the debates in which 
the object with some appeared to be how not to do what was wanted, 
convinced me that the parish was not yet ripe for the scheme, and I 
buried my own child in private, and then effected by myself just as 
much as had been accomplished previously by joint efforts. I never 
heard that anyone put on mourning or visited the grave. 

It has been said that, as there was in the parish no resident 
squire, the vicar was sole tyrant. This privilege was maintained in 
full operation by constant outlay upon the church and its services, the 
school, and the poor. The so-called ‘ restoration ’ of the church, which 
had been mainly effected under my predecessor, was completed in 
my time; and when I resigned the living I found that I had spent 
about four years’ income out of the eleven upon the church and 
school. 

Private reasons caused me to relinquish my charge, to the surprise 
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and strongly-expressed regret of the parishioners. Kind acknowledg- 
ments were made, which I prized most highly. There seemed to be 
no reason to doubt the reality of the feeling of sorrow at the loss ; 
but no heart could have been so heavy as my own when I went away. 

My next parish was a rectory, and when I accepted the unexpected 
offer of it the emoluments were about three times as great as those 
of the living which I vacated. But that was in the spring of 1879, 
and in consequence of that disastrous summer an important lessening 
in the rent of the farm was imperatively demanded by the tenant at 
the succeeding Michaelmas, and could not be refused. 

Unlike the last, this was a ‘close’ parish. Except the glebe of 
between 300 and 400 acres, all belonged to the squire. In education 
and in Church matters it was a backward parish, but in general 
civilisation it was far beyond my previous charge. Nearly two years 
had elapsed since the death of the last resident rector, and in that 
time several changes had been made ; during the long illness of the 
old rector the parish had become disorganised, and it was longer than 
usual before I could get the reins fairly into my hands, though I was 
by no means minded to grasp them tight, or to wield them without 
the consent and agreement of all parties. 

In my former cure I continued the services of the Church for 
some time mainly as they had been conducted, gratifying people by 
preaching in the gown and by other concessions, and introducing the 
necessary changes when I found that they would not be misinterpreted, 
and that the congregation had acquired confidence in my discretion. 
In my new parish I adopted at first the arrangements which had 
been recently introduced, even where they were repugnant to my 
judgment or taste. Some in the congregation were very hot about 
little things. Though an ecclesiastical musician and experienced in 
the management of choirs, I refrained from interfering with the 
performance of the music, notwithstanding that it was often a 
trialto me. I was determined that, if there were any tyranny, it 
should not be found at the rectory. 

The church, though a very interesting building and in substantial 
repair, needed much care and outlay in the interior. To my great 
disappointment, I could discover no way of embellishing it thoroughly 
whilst I was rector, except by a laborious collection of subscriptions, 
which my other engagements would never permit me to execute, and 
which I have therefore bequeathed as a legacy to a younger and 
less busy rector. A temporary improvement was made soon after 
I went there, and, in course of time, met with hearty acceptance. 

In the next year, I made an attempt to start a reading-room as a 
permanent institution of the village. A meeting was called in the 
schoolroom, and in due time we got under way. A cottage was 
granted us by the squire, and money to purchase furniture was con- 
tributed by the tenant of the manor, myself, and the rest of the 
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parishioners in three equal quantities. A committee was appointed, 
with the rector as president, and it was generally determined to 
make the institution self-acting, even if it were not, as we could not 
expect it to be, self-supporting. It became, on the whole, very 
popular during the remainder of the winter. We took in a fair 
number of newspapers, for which I sent every day to the neighbouring 
town with my own, and other newspapers and periodicals were given 
by some of us after they were read at home. We provided various 
games, and the squire in residence, whose popularity was unbounded, 
and myself went occasionally in the evening to encourage and help 
enjoyment and profit as far as we could. 

But rumblings were heard, even in early days. And in the 
summer, to my intense disappointment, I found that it would be 
best for the peace of the village for me to retire under an unprovoked 
attack made upon me, and so I did, in the hope that, even if the 
reading-room were not managed in the best way possible, it could 
nevertheless not fail to be of great advantage to the parishioners. 
It was to be anticipated, as I thought, that, under the control and 
with the support of those who took charge of it, it would be main- 
tained in usefulness, and would not be allowed to drop. But after 
the lapse of three or four years these hopes and expectations were 
finally dashed to the ground. The room was closed, and few people 
regretted the loss. 

Part of my scheme in starting a reading-room was the foundation 
of a village library. Accordingly, when excluded from the one, I 
turned my efforts to the other. We soon numbered several hundred 
volumes. They were taken home by the readers, and when the 
reading-room was re-opened, it was most gratifying to find how 
many of the young men, besides grown-up men and women, and 
children, had improved themselves by constant reading. This was 
especially the case whilst the reading-room was closed. 

It was not till several years after that it became possible to re- 
open a room for the purpose. Experience had proved that the 
system of popular representation and general management did not 
exclude arbitrary action. Therefore, though my general preference 
would still have been given to the system first adopted, it was best, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the parish, to keep both the 
control and expense in my own hands. If I were out of pocket, 
since the subscriptions hardly paid for the rent of the cottage, yet I 
could secure liberty all round, and could take care that no real griev- 
ance should exist. A committee was appointed from the subscribers, 
and I was guided by them in all details, and learnt through them 
whatever was wanted from time to time. Accordingly, in its second 
stage, the reading-room proved a great success. 

There were no allotments in the parish when I came there, and 
naturally my attention was turned to this subject in my first year of 
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residence. The action of a neighbouring rector was described to me, 
who—an old schoolfellow and college friend of mine—had ploughed 
up a valuable piece of pasture-land close to his village, and had let it 
in allotments. Something, indeed, must be said for the state of 
things then prevailing in the parish. Every cottage had a nice 
garden ; and on all the farms but one, potato ground was allowed to 
the labourers on the farm, whilst in the excepted case an extra 
shilling a week was given instead. There was a field in the glebe, 
close to the village, which was admirably suited for the purpose. I 
went to my tenant, but received the answer that the field was the 
best in the farm, and that on no account would consent be given for 
the purpose. This was at a time when land was going down fast in 
value, and for special reasons I dared not demand, as I desired to do, 
that my wishes should be carried out.’ 

Foiled in this direction, I approached the agent of the estate, but 
to no apparent advantage. However, a few years after, a field at 
some distance from the village was divided into small holdings and 
allotments, which proved to be so highly valued that henceforward 
cricket almost vanished from the village. Before they had had a 
good eleven: now evenings were spent in the field. It should be 
added that, except in favourable vases, such as those of small trades- 
men, where the culture of the land worked in with other occupations, 
and where the use of a horse was easily afforded, the small holdings 
did not answer expectations. 

Some years later the passing of the Allotment Act brought me 
what I wanted. A general movement in favour of those most useful 
appendages to agricultural life set in, and my tenant was now ready 
to yield. An offer was made on behalf of the labourers to take the 
land at 25s. an acre, andI gladly acceded to the request, and called a 
meeting in the schoolroom. There I told them that, in my opinion, 
formed after some experience, a quarter of an acre was as much as a 
man in work could till satisfactorily. He must draw upon his strength 
too much if he had more and did his land well ; and would be tempted 
to scamp his daily work, whether from getting up early and antici- 
pating his resources of strength, or by reserving his energies for long 
and late evening toil: whereas wages are the support of his life, and 
his well-being as a workman must reside in the excellence of his per- 
formance of his work. ‘ Therefore,’ I said, ‘ as well as not to compete 
with the small holdings of the squire, I shall cut up the field into 
allotments of a quarter of an acre each. If any man finds that he 
can take more than one,—as, for example, supposing that he has sons 
to help him, or even otherwise,—he may have more than one allot- 
ment. I don’t wish to stint him. But my advice for your own sake 


2 Soon afterthis the Bishop of the diocese sent down anfinquiry to the Ruridecanal 
Chapter about allotments, when it appeared that théy existed in every other parish in 
the deanery, though some were inconveniently situated. 
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is, that you should each have only one, and should do it well, both as 
regards manure and tilling.’ The immediate reply was, ‘We quite 
agree with you, sir; no man can do his work well, and get real good 
for a continuance of years out of more than a quarter of an acre,’ 

One man thought otherwise, as he told me the next day; and I 
reiterated that I did not wish to thrust my opinions down the throat 
of anybody, and would not stint anyone in land. A year or twoafter 
the same man wished to get a situation as farm bailiff, and the people 
of the village said that they hoped for his sake that whoever was 
thinking of engaging him would not look at his land, since in that 
case his chance of the place would not be worth much. Unfortunately 
for himself he was not successful. 

The allotments answered admirably. Some of the labourers indeed 
thought at one time that the rent was too high. It all at first went 
to my tenant: but I told them that it would not be found excessive 
if they considered (1) that the land was some of the very best in the 
parish, (2) that it was accommodation land—a new light to many of 
them, (3) that it had the inconvenience to the landlord of being let 
in small tenements, (4) that rates and taxes were included, (5) also 
hedges, (6) and roads, (7) and other fences which might have to be 
made, (8) and later on, though at a distance, a small barn for thresh- 
ing. One man, who was a leader on the opposite side of politics to 
me, told the representatives of his candidate, at a bye-election, that 
his allotment, according to a detailed calculation, had paid him 
largely, and that he did not find the rent excessive. The boon was 
in sooth a very great one, and produced continual comfort, especially 
in hard winters. ; 

And some winters brought considerable hardship in my later 
years. The resources of the parish were small. Some of the farms 
were occupied by tradesmen who lived in the neighbouring town. 
One year I enlarged the rectory garden, levelling the surface and 
making gravel walks, and so employed several men at a critical time. 
In the next winter I carried on improvements in the drainage and 
footpaths of the village street. To one living in the country, and 
observing that without any sort of doubt the gradual depopulation of 
villages is due to straitened means in consequence of diminished 
returns from agricultural produce, it seemed passing strange that the 
minds of our legislators are taken up with parliamentary and political 
jangle, wild speculation, and revolutionary botheration, whilst the chief 
industry of the country is sinking into unprofitableness amidst 
Pharisaic indifference and helpless policy. 

Whilst upon the land, I must not fail to record one very gratifying 
fact. The glebe farm came back into my hands, and I had the 
pleasure of letting 120 acres of it to a labourer who, with his family, 
had saved enough money to justify his taking it. He had some hard 
work to do in getting the farm into order; but he surmounted well 
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the early difficulties, and I hear that he is prosperous and has good 
expectations. Even the stolid heart of a ‘village tyrant’ of the 
clerical sort is moved, when well-earned advancement is granted to a 
parishioner of any rank in the social scale. 

Elections brought their disturbance and inspired false hopes. 
Some of the labourers, even if they never expected a cow, thought 
that, if they carried their candidate, he would take a house near them 
and spend a great deal of money amongst them, and get them as 
much land as they liked for nothing. Each succeeding election 
found fewer dupes like these, though illusions were still held out by 
agitators on one side. I felt it my duty to inculcate fairness, though 
it appeared to me to be unmanly not to let it be known that my 
principles were Conservative. At one election there was certainly 
an exercise of tyranny on the opposite side. At another, when I had 
occasion upon a matter of business to visit the committee-room of 
the opposing candidate, where I received all courtesy, I was told that 
my fairness was known to all the country round. At one time objec- 
tion was taken to the extension of the franchise, necessary though it 
had become, and the argument was employed that some of the 
labourers at that time did not know the difference between a Con- 
servative and a Liberal. Seeing an old man coming down the hill 
into the village, the objector asked him whether he could tell the 
difference. On his being unable to do so, the further question was 
put, ‘Now which is our rector, Conservative or Liberal?’ The 
prompt reply was then given, ‘Oh! he’s a Liberal!’ 

Ever since the days of Keble, a parish priest who loves his work 
and follows his Master has always found delight in his association 
with the lambs of his flock. On Fridays I used to catechise the 
Church children in church, after saying the Litany; and it was 
always my practice, unless some hindrance occurred, to visit the 
school on other mornings, even when there was no reason why I 
should take a class. Besides the catechising, those visits were always 
valued by both mistress and children. The first point was the 
register, and then came other little details where the manager’s eye 
or his word is very useful, especially if they are grounded upon that 
thorough knowledge of schools which it should be one of the first 
cares of a young clergyman and of a fresh incumbent to acquire. 
The best way to a parent’s heart is often through the child. If a 
parish priest is loved by the children, he is sure to be loved by the 
parish. Many were the delightful returns which even such a ‘ village 
tyrant’ as myself received in both cases. As to the troublesome 
work of keeping up a good attendance, I found a little harmless fun 
very effectual. Pretending to believe that children ought always to 
be in school, I scolded them with mock severity whenever, even on 
a Saturday, I met them in the street; and pursued them with my 
stick or umbrella, dreadful as it is to confess such tyranny, when I 
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found them coming out of school. The joke became utterly stale ; 
but new children were rising up till the last, and we had many a 
game of play which helped, not a little, to grease the wheels of the 
heavy vehicle. 

Upon my departure, so much kindness was generously shown me, 
which I cannot leave unnoticed, that the only inference that could be 
drawn was, that no recollection of tyranny, however abominable it 
may have been, lingered in the minds of my good parishioners. 

But it is high time to bring these confessions to a close. Con- 
fessions in public—and those are all that we have to do with here— 
are dangerous, and are not altogether free from unfavourable associa- 
tions. The sole value of those which I have just made consists in 
their being a true record of facts, and in their presenting a specimen 
of the careers of many parish priests, who have striven quietly to do 
good with lovingkindness to all, of whatever class, who have been 
under their spiritual charge. Many, indeed, there are who have gone 
far beyond anything that 1 have recounted. Not because I have 
omitted the spiritual part of my duties, as to which I stand or fall 
to my great Master, the present question being solely as to the more 
secular side. It would be difficult, even in this more secular and out- 
ward province, to compile a record of all that parish priests have 
accomplished in this century to improve the condition of their 
parishioners, Schools built through their zeal and largely with their 
money ; churches restored, or enlarged also and improved, or reared 
entirely ; allotments let out ; parish institutions set on foot ; help sent 
continually from their private funds to the sick and needy; curates 
sometimes maintained when the incumbents worked for nothing or 
paid for the privilege of working ; unceasing labour, often amidst 
obloquy :—this, too, before any of the recounted operations became 
the subjects of the platform or the schemes of ambitious men, who 
have found it easier to be lavish of the proceeds of taxes than generous 
of their own property :—and now in the face of such beneficial opera- 
tions, and however much the clergy may have evinced gentleness and 
tolerance, and Christian and reasonable persuasion, they are branded 
as a reward, by some people, who receive only too much public en- 
couragement, as ‘ village tyrants!’ 

But their works will follow them; their true character is too 
well known. It is not in olden times alone that it could be said of a 
parish priest that he was 


In his duty prompt at every call ; 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 


The monuments of the zeal and devotion and love of those to whom 
an unscrupulousness, which must return upon itself, has given such 
a nickname, will remain for the honour of many, both clerical and 
lay, both squire and parson, to ages that shall have learnt to value 
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the noble and the good. I speak now, of course, solely of those 
devoted and generous men—and many indeed there are and have 
been—who have put the present record to shame. And if, in these 
days of depression, of lowered incomes and generally scanty means, 
so much of outward charity cannot be exercised, yet it will be found 
that the parochial clergy, of whom I am no longer one, can, as a 
body, compete with any that have gone before them in devotion to 
their duties, ministration to those who are in want, deferential con- 
sideration for all their parishioners, and holiness of life. Just now, 
in some quarters, want of sound information leaves the field open to 
the charges of unprincipled or ignorant agitators who ought to know 
better. But intelligence is rising gradually and surely, and in course 
of time all will be valued at the true price. The twentieth century 
may be trusted to cast away a vast amount of rubbish which has 
been imported in the nineteenth. 

But I forget myself: I am at the bar of public opinion as a 
‘ village tyrant,’ having been both a vicar and a rector. 


EDWARD MILLER. 





THE QUEEN 
AND HER FIRST PRIME MINISTER 


WHEN from the vantage-ground of far-distant centuries men come 
to look back upon the history of the British Empire, probably no 
figure will surpass in brilliancy and interest that of Queen Victoria. 
In order to form a just idea of the strong relief in which the Queen 
will stand out from her predecessors, it is necessary to imagine 
Elizabeth known to us by the light of her own utterances and those 
of her contemporaries ; for it is thus that the Queen is revealed 
to the readers of her journals, her correspondence, and the memoirs 
of those who have been privileged to observe closely the higher 
political movement of her reign. The life of the Queen has been 
laid open to the eyes of all who care to look. It is pure and honest 
and simple beyond the lives of most women, and harmonises with 
the fancies upon which idealists have loved to dwell. Emotional, 
with full play of the higher feelings, tempered by caution and sound 
reason, the Queen has reigned over half a century without making a 
personal enemy, without creating a political foe. It is a famous 
record ; for the negative virtues are the rarest of all in monarchs. No 
act of cruelty sullies the rule of Queen Victoria, and, so far as her 
subjects can judge of her, she has been unjust to none of them. 
This alone, apart from the lofty moral atmosphere in which she 
has always moved, is higher praise than any of her ancestors can 
boast. 

It was ‘in a palace in a garden, meet scene for youth, and inno- 
cence,’ as one in later years to be her Minister has said, that she 
received the news of her accession to a throne overlooking ‘ every sea 
and nations in every zone.’ There are but few who would deny that 
in its sequel her reign has proved worthy of its opening. Seldom has 
@ woman been called upon to play a more difficult part than the 
young girl, hardly eighteen years old, who in June 1837, stood with 
bare feet, and in her nightdress, receiving the homage of the Lords 
who had come to announce to her that she was Queen of England. 

The scene has been admirably described. William the Fourth 
was dead. The Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham were 
despatched to inform the Princess Victoria of the fact. It was a 
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warm night in June. The Princess was sleeping in her mother’s 
room, her custom from childhood, and had to be summoned out of 
her sleep. The messengers awaited her in the long, unlofty room, 
separated only by folding-doors from that which was inhabited by 
the Duchess of Kent and her daughter. The young girl entered 
alone, in her nightdress, with some loose wrap thrown hastily about 
her. The moment she was addressed as ‘ Your Majesty’ she put out 
her hand, intimating that the Lords who addressed her were to kiss 
it, and thereby do homage. Her schooling and her instincts were 
admirable from the first. Self-possession combined with perfect 
modesty came naturally to her. A few hours later, at eleven o'clock 
in the morning, the child-Queen met her Council. In the corridor at 
Windsor there is a picture which commemorates the event. Never, 
it has been said by an eye-witness, was anything like the first im- 
pression she produced, or the chorus of praise and admiration which 
was raised about her manner and behaviour, certainly not without 
justice. Her extreme youth and inexperience, and the ignorance of 
the world concerning her—for she had lived in complete seclusion— 
excited interest and curiosity. Asked whether she would enter the 
room accompanied by the Great Officers of State, she said she would 
come in alone. Accordingly, when all the Lords of the Privy Council 
were assembled, the folding-doors were thrown open, and the Queen 
entered, quite plainly dressed and in mourning, and took her seat for 
the first time, a young girl among a crowd of men, including all the 
most famous and powerful of her subjects. She bowed, and read her 
speech, handed to her by the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, in a 
clear and firm voice, and then took the oath for the security of the 
Church of Scotland. Immediately the Privy Councillors were sworn ; 
the royal Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex first by themselves. It 
was observed that as these two old men, her uncles, knelt before her 
swearing allegiance, she blushed up to the eyes, as if she felt the 
contrast between their civil and natural relations. Her manner 
was very graceful and engaging, and she kissed them both, and, 
rising from her chair, moved towards the Duke of Sussex, who 
was too infirm to reach her. She spoke to no one, nor could the 
smallest difference in her manner be detected, though carefully 
scrutinised to see whether she drew distinction between Lord 
Melbourne and the Ministers on the one hand or the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir R. Peel on the other. Occasionally, when in 
doubt what to do, she looked to Lord Melbourne for instruction ; but 
this rareiy occurred. No wonder he was charmed; no wonder that 
Sir R. Peel was amazed at her manner and behaviour, at her apparent 
deep sense of the situation, at her modesty and her firmness. No 
wonder that the Duke of Wellington was constrained to admit that if 
she had been his own daughter he could not have desired to see her 
perform her part better. 
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It was not only by her appearance and manner that the Queen made 
her charm felt. She acted in difficult circumstances with every sort 
of good taste and good feeling, as well as good sense. To the Queen 
Dowager her behaviour was perfect. She wrote to her in the kindest 
terms, begging her to consult only her health and convenience, and 
to remain at Windsor as long as she pleased. This much any tender- 
hearted woman might have done; but her thoughtfulness for the 
feelings of others already was apparent in the smallest and least 
expected details. When about to go down to visit the Queen Dowager 
at Windsor, to Lord Melbourne’s great surprise she told him that 
the flag on the Round Tower was flying half-mast high, and that as 
they would probably elevate it on her arrival, it would be better to 
send orders beforehand not to do so. He had never thought of the 
flag, nor did he know anything about it. Attention to details, which 
some would consider trifles, but which differentiate more than great 
actions the thoughtful from the thoughtless mind, has from her 
youth upwards been characteristic of the Queen. Of her good sense 
and caution ample proof was soon given in her treatment of those 
who had been about her since childhood. Upon none of them did 
she exclusively rely. Conroy she excluded at once, with a pension, 
from her immediate surroundings. The Baroness Lehzen remained 
as before her companion. It was noticed that whenever she was 
asked to decide upon some difficult matter she invariably said she 
would think it over and reply on the morrow. Men, knowing to 
what extent she relied upon the advice of Lord Melbourne, imagined 
that in everything she consulted him. He, however, declared that 
to many of his questions a similar reply was given. 

The Minister was quickly absorbed by the novel and exciting duty 
which had fallen to him. No human relation could be more fascinat- 
ing than that in which he stood to the Queen. Perhaps no man 
before or since has quite filled the place that Lord Melbourne occu- 
pied in the life of a girl who was not his wife or his daughter. For 
four years he saw the Queen every day. He was formed, as an acute 
observer noticed, to ingratiate himself with her. The unbounded 
consideration and respect with which he treated her, his desire to 
consult her tastes and wishes, the ease of his frank and natural 
manners, his quaint epigrammatic turn of mind, all helped to charm 
the girl who was his sovereign, but who also stood to him in statu 
pupillari. The excitement—for it could have been no less to him, a 
man of the world, with a romantic bias, as well as a keen practical 
intelligence—of having to guide and direct such a pupil can be well 
imagined. 

He never betrayed his responsibility nor presumed upon his posi- 
tion. It was a piece of rare good fortune which found him Minister 
at the King’s death. With all the immense powers of head and 
heart which the Queen came later to discover in Sir R. Peel, it is 
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more than doubtful if ‘he could have fulfilled in the summer of 1837 
the duties so easily assumed by his rival. 

Lord Melbourne’s life had been chequered by curious experiences, 
In the sphere of politics he had found himself on pleasant lines; but 
in private his lot had been cast with that of a woman versed in all 
the wearing secrets of romantic passion. To turn from the memory 
of his wife’s wild excesses in thought and language to the pure- 
hearted and simple girl whom the Fates had given him as a Queen 
and a daughter must have touched him to the quick. 

Varied as is the business of a Prime Minister, full as his mind 
must necessarily be of State affairs, Lord Melbourne’s absorbing 
interest became the blossoming of this youthful character under 
his watchful eye and careful guardianship. 

He was no longer young, but he was not old. At the Coronation, 
after the heroic figure of the Duke of Wellington, it was to Lord 
Melbourne that the attention of onlookers was mainly directed. 


His head was a truly noble one [wrote Leslie, no mean judge]. I think, indeed, 
he was the finest specimen of manly beauty in the meridian of life I ever saw; 
not only were his features eminently handsome, but his expression was in the 
highest degree intellectual. His laugh was frequent, and the most joyous possible, 
and his voice so deep and musical, that to hear him say the most ordinary things 
was a pleasure ; but his frankness, his freedom from affectation, and his peculiar 
humour rendered almost everything he said, though it seemed perfectly natural, 
yet quite original. 


Chantrey’s bust and the beautiful portraits in the corridor at 
Windsor—one taken when he was but a boy, the other in middle life— 
corroborate the view of his contemporaries. His memory was prodi- 
gious, and he read voraciously. In classical attainments, including a 
neat talent for verse, he was up to the high average level of the 
educated men of his time. In knowledge of history and of politics 
he was not surpassed by any; and no living Englishman was by age, 
character, and experience so well qualified for the task which lay 
under his hand. 

That the young Queen should have become attached with almost 
filial regard to her Minister is not surprising, and that he admirably 
fulfilled his duty was never questioned by those who knew the truth. 
Sir R. Peel, his chief political opponent, admitted that the Queen 
could not do better than take his advice and abide by his counsel; 
and the Duke of Wellington, then Leader of the Opposition to him 
in the House of Lords, declared publicly that Lord Melbourne had 
rendered the greatest possible service by making the Queen acquainted 
with the mode and policy of government, initiating her into the laws 
and spirit of the Constitution, and teaching her to preside over the 
destinies of the country. 

The initiation of the Queen into the spirit of the Constitution 
even Lord Melbourne’s political foes felt could not be in better hands, 
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and although the Times, then a party journal, declared the all but 
infant and helpless Queen to be delivered up into the hands of the 
Whig Minister, and evidently anticipated the worst results from it, 
these prognostications were happily falsified. Her uncle, the King 
of the Belgians, and his curious mentor, the physician Stockmar, from 
the first endeavoured to instil into the Queen’s mind her responsi- 
bilities as a constitutional sovereign, and the supreme importance of 
holding an impartial balance between the two great political parties. 
Had Lord Melbourne been a degree less loyal, had he been an office- 
seeker, had he possessed an exaggerated belief in his own infallibility, 
the Queen might not have responded so readily to the wise advice of 
her relative and of Stockmar. She has allowed the admission to be 
made on her behalf that between her accession and her marriage, in 
spite of Lord Melbourne’s daily lessons, in reality because of their 
charm, she had drifted insensibly into political partisanship. Had it 
been otherwise she would not have been human; but it is to the 
credit of Lord Melbourne that neither by precept, nor hint, nor sug- 
gestion did he encourage his sovereign’s bias towards the Whig 
party. He taught her the duties of queenship in their widest 
sense. 

No pedagogue could have done this [says one of the most fascinating of bio- 
graphers]; a professor from one of the universities might have taught her the letters 
of the Constitution in a course of morning lessons, but he would probably have 


failed to convey along with it that informing and quickening spirit without which 
the letter profiteth nothing, or leads to mischief. 


He was, as he has been called, a Regius Professor, but with no 
professional disqualifications ; and if to political Crokers, spell the word 
as you will, his influence seemed dangerous, the Tory leaders recog- 
nised the indispensable nature of his task, and acquiesced in his 
performance of it. He was a Whig, no doubt, says his biographer, 
but at any rate he was an honest-hearted Englishman, in no merely 
conventional sense a gentleman, on whose perfect honour no one 
hesitated to place reliance. He lived at Windsor Castle, and had 
constant access to the Queen. In the morning he took her the 
despatches, and explained them toher. After luncheon he rode with 
her, taking his place next to her. Or he rode by her side when 
she drove, with the Duchess of Kent, in a low carriage drawn by four 
white ponies, attended by grooms in scarlet, and a number of gentle- 
men riding in attendance. Or perhaps it was a review of troops in 
the park, when her Minister would stand and watch his charge as she 
rode between the lines, in the Windsor Uniform riding-habit, with 
the blue ribbon of the Garter, and a smart chacot trimmed with gold 
lace, returning the salutes of her troops by raising her hand to her 
cap in true military fashion. ‘The most fascinating thing ever 
seen,’ veteran officers would declare; and can there be any doubt 
that Lord Melbourne agreed with them in his hearty way? Or he 
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would be still prouder of her when, after bidding farewell to depart- 
ing relatives, and about to leave the ship, the captain and officers 
betrayed their anxiety to assist her down the tall side of the vessel, 
she looked up with the greatest spirit, and said quite loud in her 
silvery voice, ‘No help, thank you; I am used to this,’ and descended, 
as an eye-witness noticed, ‘like an old boatswain.’ It is not, perhaps, 
astonishing that Lord Melbourne should have joined in the enthu- 
siastic cheers of her sailors. Or he accompanied her on those 
Sunday afternoons, from four to five, when the band played upon 
the incomparable terrace at Windsor; and there are those who still 
remember the crowds of people, thick set rows of men, women, 
and Eton boys, pressing round the child-Queen as she walked, her 
courtiers hardly able to cleave a passage through them, and Lord 
Melbourne walking half a pace behind her, on her right, stooping 
a little so as to be quite within earshot; a fascinating sight; the 
homage of a protector. 

Visitors at Windsor were struck with the Minister’s manner to the 
Queen. The mixture of parental anxiety and respectful deference 
was naturally responded to by her, and she gave him her entire 
confidence. Greville remarked that he had no doubt Melbourne was 
passionately fond of her, as he might be of a daughter if he had one, 
and the more so because he was a man with a great capacity for 
loving without having anything in the world to love. As they are 
the impressions of an eye-witness, and a man of discrimination, it 
is worth while to quote Greville’s Journal of the 15th December, 
1838 :— 


Went on Wednesday to a Council at Windsor, and after the Council was in- 
vited to stay that night; rode with the Queen, and after riding, Melbourne came 
to me and said her Majesty wished me to stay the next day also, This was very 
gracious and very considerate, because it was done for the express purpose of show- 
ing that she was not displeased at my not staying when asked on a former occasion, 
and as she can have no object whatever in being civil to me, it was a proof of her 
good nature and thoughtfulness about other people’s little vanities, even those of 
the most insignificant. Accordingly I remained till Friday morning, when I went 
with the rest of her suite to see the hounds throw off, which she herself saw for 
the first time. The Court is certainly not gay, but it is perhaps impossible that 
any Court should be gay where there is no social equality ; where some ceremony 
and a continual air of deference and respect must be observed, there can be no ease, 
and without ease there can be no real pleasure. The Queen is natural, good- 
humoured, and cheerful, but still she is Queen, and by her must the social habits 
and the tone of conversation be regulated, and for this she is too young and inex- 
perienced. She sits at a large round table, her guests around it, and Melbourne 
always in a chair beside her, where two mortal hours are consumed in such con- 
versation as can be found, which appears to be, and really is, very uphill work. 
This, however, is the only bad part of the whole; the rest of the day is passed 
without the slightest constraint, trouble, or annoyance to anybody; each person 
is at liberty to employ himself or herself as best pleases them, though very little is 
done in common, and in this respect Windsor is totally unlike any other place. 
There is none of the sociability which makes the agreeableness of an English 
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country house; there is no room in which the guests assemble, sit, lounge, and 
talk as they please and when they please; there is a billiard-table, but in such a 
remote corner of the Castle that it might as well be in the town of Windsor; and 
there is a library well stocked with books, but hardly accessible, imperfectly warmed, 
and only tenanted by the librarian: it is a mere library, too, unfurnished, and 
offering none of the comforts and luxuries of a habitable room. There are two 
breakfast-rooms, one for the ladies and the guests, and the other for the equerries, 
but when the meal is over everybody disperses, and nothing but another meal 
reunites the company, so that, in fact, there is no society whatever, little trouble, 
little etiquette, but very little resource or amusement. 

The life which the Queen leads is this: she gets up soon after eight o’clock, 
breakfasts in her own room, and is employed the whole morning in transacting 
business; she reads all the despatches and has every matter of interest and im- 
portance in every department laid before her. At eleven or twelve Melbourne 
comes to her and stays an hour, more or less, according to the business he may 
have to transact. At two she rides with a large suite (and she likes to have it 
numerous); Melbourne always rides on her left hand, and the equerry-in-waiting 
generally on her right; she rides for two hours along the road, and the greater 
part of the time at a full gallop; after riding, she amuses herself for the rest of 
the afternoon with music and singing, playing, romping with children, if there are 
any in the Castle (and she is so fond of them that she generally contrives to have 
some there), or in any other way she fancies. The hour of dinner is nominally 
half-past seven o'clock, soon after which time the guests assemble, but she seldom 
appears till near eight. The lord-in-waiting comes into the drawing-room and 
instructs each gentleman which lady he is to take to dinner. When the guests 
are all assembled the Queen comes in, preceded by the gentlemen of her household, 
and followed by the Duchess of Kent and all her ladies; she speaks to each lady, 
bows to the men, and goes immediately into the dining-room. She generally takes 
the arm of the man of the highest rank, but on this occasion she went with Mr, 
Stephenson, the American Minister (though he has no rank), which was very 
wisely done. Melbourne invariably sits on her left, no matter who may be there ; 
she remains at table the usual time, but does not suffer the men to sit long after 
her, and we were summoned to coffee in less than a quarter of an hour. In the 
drawing-room she never sits down till the men make their appearance. Coffee is 
served to them in the adjoining room, and then they go into the drawing-room, 
when she goes round and says a few words to each, of the most trivial nature, all 
however very civil and cordial in manner and expression. When this little cere- 
mony is over, the Duchess of Kent’s whist table is arranged, and then the round 
table is marshalled, Melbourne invariably sitting on the left hand of the Queen, 
and remaining there without moving till the evening is at an end. At about half- 
past eleven she goes to bed, or whenever the Duchess has played her usual 
number of rubbers, and the band have performed all the pieces on their list for 
the night. This is the whole history of her day: she orders and regulates every 
detail herself, she knows where everybody is lodged in the Castle, settles about the 
riding or driving, and enters into every particular with minute attention. But 
while she personally gives her orders to her various attendants, and does every- 
thing that is civil to all the inmates of the Castle, she really has nothing to do 
with anybody but Melbourne, and with him she passes (if not in téte-d-téte, yet in 
intimate communication) more hours than any two people, in any relation of life, 
perhaps ever do pass together besides. He is at her side for at least six hours 
every day—an hour in the morning, two on horseback, one at dinner, and two in 
the evening. This monopoly is certainly not judicious; it is not altogether con- 
sistent with social usage, and it leads to an infraction of those rules of etiquette 
which it is better to observe with regularity at Court. But it is more peculiarly 
inexpedient with reference to her own future enjoyment, for if Melbourne should 
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be compelled to resign, her privations will be the more bitter on account of the 
exclusiveness of her intimacy with him. Accordingly, her terror when any 
danger menaces the Government, her nervous apprehension at any appearance of 
change, affect her health, and upon one occasion during the last session she 
actually fretted herself into an illness at the notion of their going out. It must 
be owned that her feelings are not unnatural, any more than those which 
Melbourne entertains towards her. His manner to her is perfect, always respectful, 
and never presuming upon the extraordinary distinction he enjoys; hers to him is 
simple and natural, indicative of the confidence she reposes in him, and of her 
lively taste for his society, but not marked by any unbecoming familiarity. 
Interesting as his position is, and flattered, gratified, and touched as he must be 
by the confiding devotion with which she places herself in his hands, it is still 
marvellous that he should be able to overcome the force of habit so completely as 
to endure the life he leads. Month after month he remains at the Castle, submit- 
ting to this daily routine ; of all men he appeared to be the last to be broken in to 
the trammels of a Court, and never was such a revolution seen in anybody’s occu- 
pations and habits. Instead of indolently sprawling in all the attitudes of 
luxurious ease, he is always sitting bolt upright; his free and easy language, 
interlarded with ‘damns,’ is carefully guarded and regulated with the strictest 
propriety, and he has exchanged the good talk of Holland House for the trivial, 
laboured, and wearisome inanities of the Royal circle. 


Greville noticed that the Queen never ceased to be Queen, and 
that all her naiveté, kindness, and good-nature were combined with 
the propriety and dignity demanded by her lofty station. 

Lord Melbourne had been in public life for many years, and since 
1835 he had been Prime Minister ; but as leader of the Whig party, 
and as a statesman, although he had exhibited skill, and occasionally 
power, he had never shown himself to be indispensable, or to be fill- 
ing an office that could not have been equally well filled by half a 
dozen of his contemporaries. Now, however, all was changed. The 
importance of his work, as is commonly the case, was at the time 
not fully appreciated. Doubtless far more interest was felt in the 
controversial questions of domestic politics which then divided 
parties; and the respective attitudes of Lord Durham and Lord 
Brougham were thought to have far deeper influence on public affairs 
than the relation of the Queen to her Minister. 

In reality, however, the inevitable Irish question, troubles in 
Egypt, missions to Afghanistan, Persian wars, all important in their 
way, sink into insignificance beside the great political event which 
was exclusively controlled by Lord Melbourne when he undertook to 
form the political character of the Queen. : 

It is difficult to overestimate the value to England and to the 
Empire of the four years of teaching which the Queen received at 
Lord Melbourne’s hands. 

It is possible to exaggerate the effect produced by such admirable 
letters as those of the King of the Belgians, and the sound dogma- 
tising of Baron Stockmar ; but Lord Melbourne’s daily culture of the 
Queen’s mind, his careful pruning away of extraneous growths harm- 
ful in a constitutional sovereign, his respectful explanation of her 
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duties, cannot have failed to have rendered her more fit to receive 
and profit by the closer friend and guide who was to follow, and 
whose teaching was in a great degree a variation upon the text of the 
Whig Minister. 

Speculation staggers at the prospect of what might have occurred 
if Queen Victoria had exhibited the obstinacy of her grandfather, or 
the partisanship of Queen Anne, or the unconscientious neglect of duty 
so conspicuous in George the Fourth. Those first four years of her 
reign were crucial in their importance to the formation of her character 
as a sovereign and a woman. From their novelty and excitement 
they must have left the young girl in a mental state only too ready 
to receive lifelong impressions of good or evil. The Queen has said 
that they were years full of peril for her, and has expressed her 
gratitude that none of her children have had to run the risk she 
believes herself to have incurred. It was England’s good fortune as 
well as the Queen’s that at such a moment Lord Melbourne’s guiding 
hand was held out to her. 

In spite of all that he could do to inure her to the idea, it soon 
became clear that the Queen viewed with dismay a change of Ministers 
which would deprive her of his advice and companionship ; her feelings, 
when strongly stirred, have always been but partially under control ; 
and when the crisis of his ministerial fate arrived in May 1839, Lord 
Melbourne’s earnest endeavour to smooth the way for Sir Robert 
Peel was not altogether successful. 

The ‘ Bedchamber Question’ seems by the light of subsequent 
years to have admitted of only one proper solution; and that Lord 
Melbourne showed want of foresight in not preparing the Queen’s 
mind for the inevitable change in the personnel of her Court, and 
want of resolution in advising her to yield to Sir Robert Peel’s strong 
representations, has never in recent years been denied. The tempta- 
tion was strong to support her in her maidenly desire not to part 
with the Duchess of Sutherland and other ladies who had been 
around her since her accession ; while party tacticians derived hopeful 
satisfaction from the capital which they hoped to make of Ministerial 
devotion to the person of the youthful sovereign, and of self-immola- 
tion upon the altar of her natural feelings. As is obvious from his 
subsequent life, Lord Melbourne, when the moment of parting came, 
was singularly loth to leave his pupil while any chance remained which 
enabled him to continue to live the engrossing life of the past:two years. 

It came to pass, however, that the Princess of nineteen was 
strong enough to overturn a great Ministerial combination; that in 
doing so she was supported by the Whig party; that the phrase, ‘I 
have stood by you: you must now stand by me’ in the mouth of a 
sovereign, successfully appealed to one of the house of Russell ; that 
the charming petulance of the cry, ‘They wish to treat me like 
a girl, but I will show them I am Queen of England,’ went 
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unchallenged at a Whig Cabinet; and that the doctrine that the 
principle was not maintainable, but that they were bound as gentle- 
men to support the Queen, actually decided a Whig Government to 
continue to enjoy for two years a further term of office. Such is the 
force of the human element in great affairs to the confusion of 
doctrinaires and unfortunate devotees of science. 

Possibly some kind divinity interposed to assist the Queen at 
this moment, pregnant as it was with a change vital to her reign, 
as well as to her personal happiness; for in a few short months it 
was to Lord Melbourne, a real friend of comparative long standing, 
rather than to a stranger however kindly disposed, that she came 
to announce her intention of asking Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
to become her consort; and it was not from formal lips, but from 
the heart of her Minister and friend, that the words of approval and 
congratulation flowed. No one else could have said to her in homely 
language, ‘You will be very much more comfortable, for a woman 
cannot stand alone for any time, in whatever position she may be’ ; 
and no one during the trying months that followed, in which the 
joys of a love match were curiously blended with painful discussions 
in Parliament, and hateful but necessary public arrangements, could 
have filled adequately Lord Melbourne’s place in the eyes of the 
fatherless girl who stood alone, without a male friend or protector 
of any kind. It is not surprising that at the Council, when she 
announced her approaching marriage, her nervousness should have 
permitted her to notice only the kindly face of her Prime Minister, 
and still less wonderful is it that in that momentary glance she 
should have seen that his eyes were full of tears. The prevision 
of work well-nigh accomplished must have rushed upon him with 
full and saddening force, and the feeling of pleasure in the Queen’s 
happiness must have been shot with sorrow at the thought of the 
fascinating tutelage which was about to end. 

During the eighteen months that followed the 10th of February, 
1840, when the Queen was married, to the 3lst of August, 1841, 
when Sir Robert Peel was sent for by the Queen, her Minister was 
engaged in the task of providing himself with a successor. For 
it was only in a limited sense that Peel took his predecessor’s place, 
and the real successor to Lord Melbourne, in infiuence, in authority, 
and in guidance, was Prince Albert, a mere boy in years, but who 
had been so carefully trained, and was happily endowed with such 
singular powers of self-control in one so young, that he from the first 
seemed to experience no difficulty in taking Lord Melbourne’s place at 
the side of the Queen. It was as though a guardian had relinquished 
his trust ; and with the fall of the Melbourne Government, the reign 
of the Queen may be said to have come of age. 

For some time the end of the Administration was seen to be ap- 
proaching, and abnormal perception in reading political signs was not 
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required to forecast the result ofan appeal to the country whenever it 
should take place; but Lord Melbourne’s fall, though generally 
welcomed, carried with it an unusual degree of personal pain to the 
Sovereign and her Minister. Notwithstanding his regret, Lord 
Melbourne took leave of the Queen with his usual cheerful smile, 
although the pathos of parting from something more cherished than 
political power rings in the almost familiar words of farewell which she 
herself has recorded. He pretended that his principal sorrow was for 
her, but in reality his was the heavier burden. ‘ For four years I have 
seen you every day; but it is so different now to what it would have 
been in 1839.’ It was different, no doubt, and it was Lord Melbourne 
above all who was about to feel the quality of the difference. 

During the leave-taking the Queen admits that she was much 
affected, and that the separation from her old friend was a trying 
time for her, when all the consolation which her husband could give 
her was required. This was freely bestowed, and the exigencies of 
her great position speedily reinvolved her in affairs of State, clouding 
regrets in the dust of strenuous and constant duty. 

To Lord Melbourne, however, the end of life had come. He was 
sixty-three, still young as the days of statesmen are now counted, 
but his work was done and his mission fulfilled. He had placed the 
sceptre and globe in the hands of the youthful Sovereign, and there 
was no further need for him in the world. 

The truth seemed to strike him with overwhelming force, and 
although he tried to simulate a continued interest in public affairs, 
and to persuade himself that he was yet in full career, the melancholy 
of hopelessness gradually enveloped him, and threw into deep shadow 


the remaining years of his life. To resume old habits, to turn to the ; 


classics, to books, to old friends anxious to welcome him, or to new 
ones eager for his society, seemed alike impossible. The reaction 
was too great, and the difference between what was and what had 
been too profound. 

Into a solitary and loveless life the most thrilling human element 
had been accidentally introduced, and, like Silas Marner, who, expec- 
tant of mere gold coin, suddenly found the golden head of a child, so 
Lord Melbourne, in the lottery of political life, obtained not only the 
first place, but a prize from which the wifeless and childless man 
could not find himself bereft without complete loss of mental balance. 
It is painful to lift the veil from those last sad years, when at Brocket, 
the home of his youth, the ex-Minister slowly sank into the grave. 

Hearts break oftener than is generally supposed, and they are 
cleft upon curious and unnoticed angles. Many attempts were made, 
by the Queen herself and others, to rouse the drooping spirit of one 
whose name is associated with a nature almost reckless in its insou- 
ciance and gaiety ; but they were fruitless. When the end finally 
came, no one grieved more deeply than the Lady whose debt to him 
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was so heavy, and was so fully recognised. It was some consolation 
to feel that during the last ‘melancholy years of his life’ his pupil 
and her husband had been often the ‘ chief means of giving him’ 
fitful gleams of pleasure; and no one can doubt the sincerity of the 
passage in the Queen’s journal which records how ‘truly and sincerely’ 
she deplored ‘ the loss of one who was a most kind and disinterested 
friend of mine, and most sincerely attached to me ’—one who was, ‘ for 
the first two years and a half of my reign, almost the only friend I 
had.’ 

It may be the tendency of modern times to look less upon indi- 
vidual character than upon vast masses of nameless men as the 
determining factor in great public affairs, so that hereafter English- 
men may come to view the history of their race much as some of us 
gaze upon the stars, with an indefinite and confused sense of glory 
the riddle of which we cannot read ; but it is impossible that those 
who look back to the reign of Queen Victoria should not pause for a 
moment, held in thrall by the moving figure of the girl-Queen, 
stepping as it were from innocent sleep, with bare feet and dazzled 
eyes, upon the slippery steps of her throne, supported by the tender 
and respectful hand of the first of her long series of Prime Ministers. 


REGINALD B. BRETT. 





THE INDEX 
AND MY ARTICLES ON HELL 


So much misunderstanding exists with respect to the recent decrees 
of the Sacred Congregations of the Index and Inquisition against my 
articles on Hell in this Journal, and also concerning my act of 
submission thereto, that some explanation seems necessary on my 
part. 

I have met with violent denunciations of Rome and her ways, and 
I also find myself charged with being ‘ guilty either of deception or 
hypocrisy,’ with not having ‘acted as a man,’ with ‘ being a coward,’ 
and with various other offences and grave defects. For such censures, 
as regards myself, I care extremely little, and I should not trouble 
the public with a line of explanation or self-defence, but for the fol- 
lowing reason. By a curious chain of circumstances, it happens that 
I, however unworthy of so great an honour, have become, for the 
moment, the representative of a certain school of thought, the 
reasonableness of which it is, in my eyes, a matter of great importance 
to vindicate. 


Thus I feel bound to offer, in spite of my great reluctance so to 
do, an explanation of my recent actions. This, however, cannot be 
done without first setting forth the principles which governed me in 
so doing, and this further involves the laying bare of what, to the 
writer’s mind, are the ultimate foundations of all religion. 


But I desire first to assure my readers that, in all I have written 
upon that subject, I have ever been exclusively guided by what 
appeared to me to be the dictates of calm and solid reason. I have 
never felt even a temptation to yield to the glamour of mere religious 
emotion. I have also been habitually possessed by a strong desire to 
probe questions to their ultimate foundations, and, as a consequence, 
have arrived ’at the conclusion that all knowledge whatever must rest 
upon the power of our intellect to apprehend : (1) certain ultimate 
facts, (2) certain necessary principles, and (3) certain valid processes 
of reasoning. If the certainty of these facts, principles, and processes 
be denied, or even really doubted, we are logically reduced to a state 
of mental paralysis, whereby not only all religious belief, but all 
physical science also, become logically impossible, 

Having justified, to my own satisfaction, the validity of human 
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reason, the existence of God becomes, for me, one of the most certain 
of all facts, after that of my own existence. It is, of course, an in- 
ference, not an intuition. I need hardly disclaim the possession of 
any exceptional faculty whatever, any ‘spiritual illumination’ not 
possessed by all my fellow-men. I can boast of nothing more than 
‘ordinary common-sense,’ the careful use of which I deem to be 
enough for human needs. 

There is not space, nor would it be here suitable, to draw out the 
reasons which seem to me to make the existence of God a necessary 
inference to the mind of every unbiassed inquirer. I must refer 
those interested about it to what I have elsewhere! said, and limit 
myself now to a bald statement of the essential groundwork of my 
conviction. 

The universe, considered as a whole, being necessarily one, cannot 
owe its powers and qualities to any competitive process of ‘ natural 
selection,’ but demands for its being (even if eternal) a cause adequate 
to the production of intelligence, goodness, and will, since such 
qualities and powers exist within this world of ours. In other words, a 
study of the world makes known to our reason the existence, and in 
part the nature, of God. But the recognition of the existence of a 
God such that beauty, truth, and goodness pertain to His essence, 
suffices to make clear? to anyone who has mastered the distinctness of 
ethics, that such a Deity must be essentially moral. 

But when we ponder over the grave truth of God’s existence, and 
consider what reason clearly indicates with respect to His nature, the 
probability that He has made some revelation as to His being and His 
law, beyond what pure reason can attain to, forces itself upon many 
minds, as it has forced itself upon my own. 

Not but that a full recognition of God’s existence and an intelli- 
gent and earnest acceptance of natural religion, though no revelation 
should be vouchsafed, is an enormous advantage and consolation. 

Still its vagueness is distressing to those who seek guidance and 
desire to act rightly. There are no means of ascertaining, beyond 
the dictates of the moral law perceptible by reason, what, if any, 

? See On Truth, chap. xxvi. pp. 450-499. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1889.) 

? Clear as this certainty is to my own mind now, I fully understand how it may 
not be so to many others, for to different minds it must have different aspects. To 
the good, it must have a consoling and to the vicious a menacing aspect; while it 
may be unwelcome to some whom we have no reason to class in one or other of these 
categories. As I have before said: ‘There are not a few men, justly esteemed for 
many excellent qualities, to whom it may be unwelcome. Good citizens, loving parents 
and brothers, true and faithful friends, and fair unmalicious opponents, they may 
nevertheless regard with extreme repugnance the command to worship and explicitly 
serve a supreme invisible Power, and to submit their thoughts, no less than their 
words and actions, to the judgment of a Being who holds absolute sway over both 
their inmost conscience and their future destiny.’ (American Catholic Quarterly 
Review for April 1891, p. 312.) In the article here quoted I have endeavoured to point 


out the stultifying effects which follow upon the denial of the certainty, which reason 
establishes, with respect to God’s existence. 
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personal relations are possible with Him, what service and worship 
should be paid Him, or what prospects are before us as toa future life. 
The apprehension, also, of His infinite and inconceivable superiority 
might lead us to think that His continued worship was, so to speak, 
our one only duty, because so unspeakably more incumbent on us 
than any other can possibly be. 

It is difficult to think that a God of supreme goodness would leave 
us without any response to all our best and highest aspirations. As 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has well said : * 


Men, women and children, parents and kinsfolk, those who are trying to com- 
fort, those who are seeking to amend, those who mourn and those who fear—all 
around us are ever crying out: What is the relation of man to the Author of the 
world? Is there or is there not a moral providence on earth? Is there a supreme 
power here ; is it good, is it wise, is it loving, or is it indifferent to man and alien 
from him? Have I an immortal soul, and what becomes of it when I die? Does 
right conduct on earth concern any unseen power at all? Will our good and bad 
acts done in the flesh be counted to any of us beyond the earthly life? These 
questions are being asked in public and in secret, hour by hour, by all our fellow- 
beings, often with tears and groans and agonies of hope, fear and yearning. 


Truly a revelation from God, as a thing intensely desired by the 
worthiest of mankind, is, at least, to be deemed, by Theists, a proba- 
bility. 

Yet it is surely reasonable to expect that God, being necessarily 
incomprehensible to us, religion as known to Him—olyective religion 
—cannot be fully revealed to creatures with no higher faculties than 
those which men possess. They might be expected to be only able 
to apprehend Him and it by symbols—‘as in a glass darkly.’ 


Nevertheless, there is one characteristic which revelation must - 


have. It must respond to and tend to promote lofty aspirations and 
virtuous actions, and it must be able to guard its faithful followers 
from falling into fatal errors of faith or morals. 

It need not tend to promote physical science, health, long life, or 
any merely worldly prosperity. Neither health nor long life is always 
necessarily to be desired, while, if there is such a thing as revealed 
knowledge about God and our relations towards Him, all other know- 
ledge (however excellent and admirable in itself) must, compared 
with such truths of revelation, be simply valueless. 

Firmly convinced of the foregoing truths, I turn to consider the 
religious beliefs of mankind, with all the aid to be gained from science, 
including the ‘science of religions.’ The result in my own case is 
that I find none, claiming to be a revelation, which I can possibly 
regard as such, save the Christian revelation. But men who accept 
and teach what they declare to be Christianity are divided into various 
more or less organised bodies ; yet of these there is but one which 
loudly and unequivocally proclaims that it, and it alone, is the organ 


8 See Fortnightly Review for October 1892, p. 422. 
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of Divine revelation, and exclusively possesses authority which all men 
throughout the world are bound to obey. I also note that this organi- 
sation, or ‘ Church,’ is spread throughout the world, has been always 
and everywhere known as Catholic, and has its headquarters in and 
is ruled from Rome. 

Turning then to history, I gather that Christianity, while strug- 
gling with, and slowly dominating, Paganism,‘ possessed two essential 
characteristics : (1) Catholicity and (2) Authority, and regarded with 
great respect and deference the head of the Roman Church. It is 
also plain that the modern Roman Catholic Church is the direct and 
uninterrupted descendant of the primitive Church of Rome. 

Now it is manifestly absurd for any corporate body to command 
submission to its authority and assent to its teaching, while it admits 
that it is not infallible, but may be mistaken. 

The Church of Rome, however, does assert itself to possess not only 
absolute, but also infallible, authority,and that, without being inspired, 
it is, nevertheless, so assisted by the Divine Spirit that its Supreme 
Head, the Pope, when teaching ex cathedra, cannot fall into error as 
regards either faith or morals. 

For me, therefore, no revelation is possible save Roman Catholicism. 
No other Church—as geography shows us—possesses the attribute of 
‘ Catholicity,’ while no other one even professes to possess the gifts of 
absolute and exclusive ‘ Authority’ and ‘ infallibility.’ 

Thereupon I proceed to examine the doctrines which that Church 
propounds, to see if there is any one of them which contradicts what 
my reason assures me is evidently and necessarily true. Such acon- 
tradiction would, of course, make the acceptance of the asserted reve- 
lation impossible ; although a reasonable man might anticipate that 
it would set forth doctrines to which the unassisted reason of man- 
kind could never attain. 

Now I must distinctly declare, not only that I have found nothing 
in the Catholic faith—nothing that is de fide—which conflicts with 
my reason, but that, through it, I have obtained conceptions which 
have much broadened my mind and strengthened my intellect. I 
am, indeed, certain that everyone who has not become acquainted 
with Catholic theology (whether he accepts it or not) is and must be, 
so far, in an intellectually inferior position. 

To those who have written to invite me to take refuge in the 
Anglican Church I must repeat, no Church has any logical position in 
my eyes save the Roman Church. As to Anglicanism, its original sin 
against authority is manifest. The schismatical Act of Convocation 
of 1531 was an Act ultra vires on the principles till then universally 
accepted in England, and which made the Pope’s assent to any con- 
siderable change needful even in the eyes of the State. When unity 
had been restored under good Queen Mary, nothing less than an 
* See The Nineteenth Century for November 1893. 
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ecclesiastical revolution was needed to destroy it, and the ecclesiastical 
power in England was revolutionised. The Lower House of Convoca- 
tion met and called on the Bishops to support Papal Supremacy, which 
they nobly did. The consequence was that all the Bishops, with one 
exception, then living in England, were deprived for refusing to 
accept Elizabeth’s supremacy. To regard the set of Calvinistic time- 
servers who were intruded into our Cathedrals by that Queen as 
being any sort of continuation of the medizval Church, and successors 
of Augustine and his Bishops, seems to me as irrational as Agnostic- 
ism—that is, as irrational as possible. The Calvinists so intruded by 
Elizabeth as little thought of consecrating Bishops, in the Catholic 
sense, or of ordaining ‘ Sacrificial Priests,’ as did Drs. Blomfield and 
Sumner, and probably all the other Anglican Bishops of the days of 
my boyhood. 

I know nothing which seems at once so pathetic and so absurdly 
grotesque as for members of the Anglican Church to pretend to be 
Catholics. For that Church, as I have often said, I have sincere 
esteem. I owe to it much gratitude, and for many of its members I 
entertain most profound respect and admiration. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible for me to regard seriously its claims to be sacerdotal, 
sacramental, authoritative, traditional and Catholic. I can understand 
young men who have only known the Establishment of late years 
being blind to the absurdity of such claims ; but how men more than 
sixty, who know the thoroughly Protestant character of the Church 
of their boyhood, can seriously regard it as having any pretensions 
to Catholicity, passes my comprehension. 

As to the essential characteristic of Authority, the utter absence 
of any authoritative teaching is, at this moment, being made 
most ludicrously manifest at the Church Congress at Birmingham, 
as reported in the Times of the 5th of October. There, toa very High 
Church speech by the amiable and admirable President of the English 
Church Union, Viscount Halifax, there succeeded another by Sir R. 
Lighton, in violent doctrinal contradiction to the former, and this was 
followed by another by the Dean of Winchester, pointing out the 
defects of ‘Cathedral worship,’ and warning his hearers against the 
risk of ‘ sinking to the level’ of sacrificial worship. On the next day 
the President, the Bishop of Worcester, declaimed against the sacra- 
mental need of Episcopacy, while Archdeacon Emery communicated 
a paper wherein, with great truth, hearers were complacently 
warned never to forget ‘that the Church of England’ under Elizabeth 
was ‘a Protestant body differing nothing doctrinally from the Church 
of Switzerland, so far as its tests and conditions of communion were 
concerned.’ Next came ‘Father Ignatius,’ masquerading as a Bene- 
dictine monk, and vehemently denouncing the unorthodoxy of the 
Rev. C. Gore of Lua Mundi fame. 

But these facts should not blind us to the good work the High 
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Church party in the Establishment is doing. The English people are 
sadly inaccessible to the Catholic clergy on account of old habits and 
traditional prejudices ; and modern Catholic worship is often strange 
and repellent to them. But the Ritualistic ministers of the Establish- 
ment can easily obtain a hearing and succeed in scattering the good 
seed of Roman doctrine far and wide. We now frequently meet 
with devout practices which, forty years ago, were unheard of, save 
to be denounced and scouted, outside the small Catholic body. But 
Ritualists are rapidly making the word ‘ Protestant’ to stink in the 
nostrils of their congregations, and causing them to regard it as a 
detestable form of belief. Thus, not only are our ancient churches 
being renovated and decorated in the Roman spirit, and so prepared 
for us, but congregations to fill them are also being gathered together. 

The devoted and noble-minded men who form the advanced party 
are preparing the way for a great increase of the Catholic Church in 
England, but it nevertheless hardly seems possible to hope that the 
great majority of Anglican clergymen will follow in the footsteps of 
Cardinal Newman. On the other hand, Evangelicalism is rapidly 
dying out, and it is impossible yet to foresee what will be the ultimate 
fate of the Church of England. 

We cannot, of course, deny the possibility that a large section or 
the overwhelming majority of that Church may come to submit to 
terms which may allow of its being received into unity as one mass, 
but the probability of this is by no means apparent. 

The Anglican Church can (unless I am greatly mistaken) have 
no prolonged career before it as a sacerdotal, dogmatic, separate 
body; but it may nevertheless have a future before it of another 
kind. In an interesting and, as yet, unpublished letter of Cardinal 
Newman, addressed to me (the 25th of March, 1884), he says: 

My main argument for becoming a Catholic was that Anglicans themselves 
professed to believe that our Lord had set up a Church. Had He, or had He not? 
If He had, then it was a teaching Church. What could it be else? Now the 
Church of England was not a teaching body, it was a house divided against itself. 
This I say now. An experiment is going on; whether a Christian Church can be 
without a definite, recognised creed. It isa problem which cannot be worked out 
in a generation. Nothing has happened to change the view I held thirty or forty 
years ago. 

It is possible that many who are now utter unbelievers, may be 
willing to acknowledge Christ as in some sense the Saviour of the world, 
though a mere man. It is true also that, for a community bound to 
no more definite doctrinal beliefs than those which any Unitarians or 
Socinians profess, the Anglican Ritualistic service, poetically inter- 
preted, can serve excellently well as a mode of decorous public worship, 
suited for a cultured and refined community. It may thus be one of 
various forms of merely Theistic belief. This is one thing; but to be 
« Church professing definite dogmas, and able to authoritatively define 
and enforce the acceptance of such fresh definitions and decisions as 
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the restless activity of the human intellect must, from time to time, 
ever render necessary, is a very different matter. 

As an example of the power and wisdom of the Roman Church in 
the authoritative development of doctrines and practices, let us 
briefly consider the Catholic doctrine as to the Eucharist. Like the 
doctrines of the Hypostatic union of the two natures in our Lord’s 
person, and like that of the Holy Trinity, the doctrine of the Eucharist 
is beyond human comprehension, though by no means contradictory 
to human reason. Yet before it our imaginative powers are helpless. 
However certain the truth the doctrine expressed, it is no less certain 
that, in whatever way we picture that mystery to the imagination, the 
picture will be false. Yet the doctrine has been authoritatively pro- 
claimed and universally accepted. 

That dogma also affords an excellent example of the vitality of 
the Roman Church. Once grant the Catholic doctrine of the Real 
Presence, and no development can be more rational and legitimate 
than such ritual ones as the ‘ elevation of the Host,’ the Procession of 
Corpus Christi, and the practices known as ‘ Exposition,’ and ‘ Bene- 
diction,’ and communion in one kind. 

Now the Greek doctrine of the Eucharist is indistinguishable from 
that of Rome, yet the half-fossilised Greek Church has effected no 
parallel legitimate and rational development. 

Comparable with this gradual manifestation of the full meaning 
of our Lord’s sacramental words at the Last Supper, has been the 
gradual manifestation of the full significance of His conferring on St. 
Peter a supreme charge, with the power of the keys. The complete 
Papal supremacy of to-day was in the Popes of the first two centuries, 
as the oak within the acorn, latent, but certain to put forth every 
twig and leaf in due season, God’s providence and human (often un- 
intentional) action combining to afford the requisite conditions for the 
process of its evolution, till, with entire consistency, Papal infallibility 
was authoritatively proclaimed at the Vatican Council. 

Such having been my view as to the Roman Catholic Church—it 


having been, as it now is, my conviction that no choice exists between 
its acceptance and mere Theism—the reader may easily understand 
the raison Wétre of the course I have pursued for three-and-twenty 


years. 
It has long been evident to me that an enormous mass of ignorance 
and prejudice hides from a multitude of well-meaning men the good- 
ness, beauty and truth of the Catholic faith. Therefore, I have again 
and again endeavoured to diminish such ignorance and prejudice by 
pointing out the harmony which really exists between Catholicity and 
science, both physical and historical. Having also been strongly 
impressed with the enormous evils which have arisen from misunder- 
standings as to what it is of obligation to believe about hell, I published 
the three well-known articles on that subject which successively 
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appeared in the pages of this Review. In the first of these my 
position was that of an impartial student writing under a deep 
sense of responsibility. My second and third articles were replies to 
critics,> and therein I was necessarily driven to assume the position of 
an advocate. 

I wrote them for two reasons : (1) because I knew of persons who 
had left, and of others who were about to leave, the Church on account 
of what they believed to be its authoritative teaching ® about hell; 
(2) because amongst educated non-Catholics in England the belief 
in hell has almost died out. 

Convinced as I was, and am, that a belief in an eternal hell is a 
most reasonable belief, and that the Church’s doctrine fully accords 
‘with right reason, the highest morality, and the greatest bene- 
volence,’ I did my best to show that such was evidently the case. 
But the method I employed was unfortunate, and my articles were, 
as the reader knows, placed on the Roman Index and condemned by 
the Holy Office. This cireumstance has shocked very many people, 
and my submission, ex animo, to what was done at Rome has dis- 
pleased others. 

I am convinced there is no real cause why anyone should be 
either ‘ shocked ’ or ‘ displeased,’ but the very reverse, and this for the 
following reasons : 

My first article occasioned a great outcry amongst the Catholic 
clergy in England, though it was widely weleomed by those of the 
United States. It was also, most singularly, misunderstood. Thus, 
for example, when I said that there might be as much real gain as 
loss in the limited diffusion of, and defections from, Christianity, I 
was supposed to imply that Christianity was but of small importance, 
and its propagation a matter of little consequence. Yet none of 
my critics would deny that a priest or monk who led a bad life and 
came to a bad end had better have been neither one nor the other. 


Surely the same thing applies, in a less degree, to every bad 
Db Sb ov 


Christian. From the man to whom much is given much will be 
required.’ 


5 See The Nineteenth Century for September 1893, p. 489, where Father Clarke, 8.J., 
speaks ‘ of the liberty enjoyed by every Catholic’ to reply even to episcopal utterances. 
It is, of course, to the Episcopate of each nation that the loyal obedience of every 
Catholic is due, after that he owes to the Supreme Pontiff. 

® It may be well here to quote, with respect to our conceptions of God’s benevo- 
lence, a passage from a letter written by the late Dr. Ward, in July 1865, to John 
Stuart Mill. Therein he says: ‘I may take the opportunity. of saying how heartily 1 
agree with the drift of that passage about God which has so excited the bitterness of 
many Christians. To me it seems simply axiomatic, and I am quite confident no 
Catholic doctor has held that a malignant Creator would have any claims except to 
resistance and detestation.’ 

” See 2 Epistle General of St. Peter ii, 20,21. In the second of these verses we 
read : ‘ For it had been better for them not to have known the way of righteousness, 
than, after they have known it, to turn from the holy commandment delivered unto 
them.’ That is just what I meant, neither more or less. 
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My meaning concerning the possible unconsciousness, as to certain 
conditions attending their future state, of some souls, was also strangely 
misunderstood. But to attempt any further explanation as to what 
was my meaning in the articles which have been condemned might 
now be deemed unbecoming on my part, and certainly nothing could 
be further from my intention than in an indirect way to bring forward 
again anything which authority may have intended to condemn. 
Having been thus misunderstood in various important points, hostile 
action was taken. Father Clarke, 8.J., in his last article,’ describes 
how, when ‘ some pastor of the Church, bishop or parish priest,’ feels 
alarm at some newly published doctrine, he ‘selects from the writings 
that contain it a number of Propositions . . . and forwards them [to 
Rome ] with a letter asking for an authoritative judgment respecting 
them.’ 

In my case I have reason to believe that certain influential English 
clergy solicited the condemnation of a variety of propositions con- 
tained in my articles, and the Bishop of Nottingham ® said that 
some of them merited censure. Yet, as Father Clarke, §.J., further 
tells us (p. 500), the decree when issued did ‘not select any special 
assertions therein contained for note or censure, and we therefore 
have no right to pass sentence on any individual proposition laid 
down by Mr. Mivart.’ The Congregation of the Index does not assign 
reasons for its acts, and we cannot say in various cases why a work 
has been condemned. A condemnation may be issued for any of 
the following reasons :— 


(1) The subject may be one not deemed opportune. 

(2) It may be thought that the subject is so indiscreetly treated 
as to be likely to do harm. 

(3) Dignitaries may have been too roughly handled. 

(4) It may contain incidental errors of a grave kind. 

(5) Expressions used may involve serious errors which it would 
not be opportune to call attention to. 

(6) The work may contain many grave errors and be altogether 
worthless. 


To show how it is possible that a work may be on the Index 


without its containing any doctrinal error, it is enough to refer tothe 
hood worn by St. Francis of Assisium. Any book now written about 
what was the probable shape of that hood, has ipso facto its place 
upon the Index. 

But books that have been so placed, even after a condemnation of 
the Holy Office, are often, sooner or later, removed from the list. 


® P. 490. 

® It may be of some interest to note that a work, entitled Heaven Opened 
(Richardson & Son, Derby, 1880), by the Rev. Father Collins (a Cistercian monk) 
puts forward (pp. 344-347) views essentially similar to those in my articles. Never. 
the less it was published with the ‘imprimatur’ of the present Bishop of Nottingham, 
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Thus pastoral letters of Cardinal de Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, and 
those of the Bishops of Boulogne and Bayonne, which were thus 
condemned in 1714, were removed from the Index in 1819, although 
the pastoral letter of another De Noailles, Bishop of Chalons, was 
kept upon it. Some writings also of R. P. Mattharo, condemned in 
1804, are removed from the list of 1881. 

But as to any judgment of these Congregations, even Father 
Clarke, §.J., himself says (p. 494) that it is ‘issued in the name of 
the Congregation, not in that of the Pope, and remains, therefore, 
altogether outside the sphere of infallibility.’ As the Tablet has well 
observed, the Infallible Papal Authority cannot be put into com- 
mission. The Jesuit Father Hurter, with whom in this respect the 
great majority of Theologians agree, has said: ‘Hine decreta con- 
gregationum non sunt infallibilia etiamsi Pontificis nomine et auctori- 
tate sint edita, imo etiamsi edantur, facta ad ipsum relatione, ipsoque 
sciente, consentiente et hoc modo approbante.’ 

But, whatever may be the fallibility of this or that authority, I 
have certainly not the least pretension to be infallible myself! 
Therefore there may be theological errors, quite unknown to me, in 
my articles, and it is at least certain that in some passages their tone 
was such that offence might easily have been given. Moreover, it 
cannot surely be supposed I think myself an unerring judge as to 
the opportuneness of what I may have advanced. What is lawful is 
not always expedient. Obviously even the absolute truth '® must not 
be always and everywhere proclaimed. If anyone knew that a young 
married woman was deeply in love with a man not her husband, and 
strongly desired to get rid of the latter, it certainly would not be 
expedient to tell her all the truth about certain vegetable poisons 
and the possibilities of the administration of noxious bacteria. Long 
ago I disclaimed any intention ‘to deny that Church authorities had 
not only the right, but even the duty, to check the dissemination of 
views which, true or not, might at some time and place be dangerous.’ 
At the Church’s centre, as from a lofty watch-tower, danger and 
inconveniences may be perceptible which are not so elsewhere. That 
dangers and misleading representations may be present in my articles 
I can easily believe, even if my main contention is free from incidental 
errors. Moreover, an enormous body, such as the mass of Catholics, 
cannot be expected to be quickly or easily moved, and its rulers may 
well deem it expedient to put a drag on the wheels of those who would 
drive at too rapid a pace. 

I am, therefore, abundantly satisfied with what has been done. 
Considering the misapprehensions and the consequent justifiable 
hostility which existed with respect to some of my propositions, I 
have reason enough to be thankful. No retractation has been de- 
manded of me, and, as Father Clarke, 8.J., says, no assertions of mine 

” See The Nineteenth Century for December 1887, p. 867. 
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have been censured. Nevertheless I have submitted, and do, and 
will submit ex animo, to the decree. 

As a Catholic, on being informed of the decrees issued at Rome, 
three courses were opentome. (1) I might have protested and offered 
explanations of passages in my three articles which I thought had 
most probably been misunderstood. But, fully aware as I was of the 
possibility, not only of imprudence, but of some errors on my part, such 
a course has appeared to me even more undesirable than disrespect- 
ful. (2) I might have maintained silence; but silence is ambiguous, 
and I detest what is not frank and open. (3) The third and only 
other course open to me was the one I have chosen, submission, and 
submission has been devoid of all difficulty and reluctance on my 
part. Had I, however, experienced a reluctance, which as a fact I 
did not experience, I feel bound to say that any effort which might 
have been needed to overcome such a feeling would have been enor- 
mously aided by the sympathetic and gracious kindness I have ex- 
perienced at the hands of the head of the English Church and re- 
presentative of St. Augustine, St. Theodore, and St. Thomas, His 
Eminence Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster. 

It seems to me that present submission to the decision of a court 
of law, whether of Pope or Queen, is due from anyone who claims to 
be a loyal subject of both, provided such submission can be honest 
and sincere. 

But, in the present case, there are two considerations which make 
submission more than a duty, and lend, to what might be deemed 
exclusively painful, a feeling of real pleasure. 

The first of these is the refutation these decrees give to a notion, 
which here and there existed, tending to degrade the majesty and 
authority of the Church. As long ago as 1872,!' I had said that the 
authority of the Church was a living authority, ready at all moments 
to condemn the published errors of any of her children. 

But (absurd as it must seem to Catholics) it has often been said 
that, because there are so few men of physical science who come for- 
ward as champions of the Church, ecclesiastical authority would think 
twice before it censured any one of those few. The recent decree 
makes it happily plain to all men that authority unhesitatingly 
bestows its censures wherever it considers they are needed, regardless 
of persons and all possible consequences. 

It is a satisfaction to me to have been a means of making this 
evident to all who have so misunderstood the Church’s real spirit. 

The second consideration concerns Our Supreme Pontiff Leo XIII. 
now happily reigning. It is a fact never to be forgotten by us that 
he, in a quite peculiar manner, merits from all Catholics, above all 
from Catholics who work for science and who value liberty, a quite 


" See Contemporary Review of 1872, my article ‘ Evolution and its Consequences,’ 
p. 186. 
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special devotion. Such men may well feel that there is imposed upon 
them, as a sort of duty, a special readiness dutifully to respond when 
he sees proper to exercise an act of authority. This I feel strongly, 
and thence there arises, in spite of flesh and blood, almost a gladness 
to go out and meet his correction, and accept it with alacrity and filial 
submission. 

It is thus I meet and accept it, with an earnest prayer that the 
Church may continue under his fatherly and benign sway ad multos 
annos. 


St. GEORGE MIvaRT. 





ON THE ORIGIN OF 
THE MASHONALAND RUINS 


BEFORE giving the latest evidence which has come to light con- 
cerning the mysterious ruins in South Africa, it will be necessary 
briefly to recapitulate the salient points which resulted from our ex- 
cavations in 1891, and which led us to attribute these ruins to the 
influence of a race of Semitic origin, probably from South Arabia. 

The first thing that is obvious about the ruins at Zimbabwe and 
elsewhere in Mashonaland is that they were built to form a protection 
for a foreign population who visited this country in search of gold: 
every means of fortification is employed, every line of attack is pro- 
tected with a redundancy of strategical skill perfectly marvellous to 
behold ; and in the centre of this system, close to the temple on 
Zimbabwe hill, was the ancient gold-smelting furnace. Here we found 
crucibles with gold adhering to them in quantities, a gilt spear-head, 
tools for working gold, and a soapstone ingot mould of exactly the 
same shape as those used by the Egyptians and Pheenicians, a speci- 
men of which in tin was found in Falmouth harbour, and is now in 
Truromuseum, The country is full of ancient workings— shafts sunk 
100 feet deep into the quartz reefs, both vertical and horizontal ; also 
crushing stones, water-worn stones which had been used as burnishers, 
and rejected quartz from which the gold had been extracted by fire, 
are all found in quantities over the country. Hence there can be no 
shadow of a doubt that the motive for the erection of these buildings 
was the search for gold in remote antiquity. 

From the mass of objects which we found during our excavations 
I will name a few only which bear on this point. Firstly, there is the 
large number of fragments of soapstone bowls with elaborate patterns 
thereon ; one fragment giving us a portion of a religious procession, 
another a procession of bulls, and another a hunting scene. Then 
there is a curious cylindrical object with knobs, the only parallel to 
which is found at the temple of Paphos in Cyprus. Excellent 
pottery with geometrical patterns and numerous objects representing 
nature-worship, which when taken in conjunction with the large, 
solid, conical tower in the lower temple point to the cult which was 
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practised by these primitive explorers. The birds on tall soapstone 
pedestals formed perhaps the most interesting objects amongst our 
finds—curious conventional birds decorated with archaic patterns, 
which from the position in which we found them clearly at one time 
decorated the outer wall of the temple on the hill, and from certain signs 
thereon we decided that they had to do with sun- and nature-worship, 
which subject I discussed in my detailed account of the ruined cities.' 

Again, from the accurate measurements which we took of the 
buildings themselves, we came to the conclusion that they had been 
constructed on an elaborate system of curves. The diameter of the 
great tower at its base is 17:17 feet, and is exactly equal to the 
circumference of the little tower; and all the curves of which the 
various buildings are constructed had radii of various multiples of 
this diameter. Hence from the mass of evidence before us we were 
safely able to assert that the original builders had an accurate know- 
ledge of mathematics, and the power of constructing on absolute levels. 

Lastly, the patterns let into the various buildings and the doorways 
were all placed in a uniform position so that the rays of the setting and 
rising sun at the solstices could bisect these lines of pattern and enter 
these doorways so as to exactly indicate the time of year; and these ob- 
servations we made from the cumulative evidence of many buildings 
which left little room to doubt that a highly intelligent and educated 
race had constructed them, and for the original home of this race we 
naturally turned to the great cradle of the Semitic race in Arabia, 
and the evidence in favour of this theory, apart from the reasons 
thus briefly stated, was very strong. 

Such was the position of the case when I published my account 
of the ruins. I now propose to give more in detail the further 
evidence which has lately come to hand. 

Professor D. H. Miiller, of Vienna, the greatest living authority 
on Southern Arabian archeology, wrote to me on the subject, and 
kindly drew my attention to passages in his work on the towers and 
castles of South Arabia which bore on the question, and from which 
I now quote. Marib, the Mariaba of Greek anc! Roman geographers, 
was the capital of the old Saban kingdom of Southern Arabia, and 
celebrated more especially for its gigantic dam and irrigation system, 
the ruin of which was practically the ruin of the country. East- 
north-east of Marib, half an hour’s ride brings one to the great ruin 
called by the Arabs the Haram of Bilkis or the Queen of Sheba. 
It is an elliptical building with a circuit of 300 feet, and the plan 
given by the French traveller, M. Arnaud, shows a remarkable likeness 
to the great circular temple at Zimbabwe. 

Again, the long inscription on this building is in two rows and runs 
round a fourth of its circumference ; this corresponds to the position 


1 The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, by J. Theodore Bent. Longmans. 2nd 
edition, 1893. 
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of the two rows of chevron pattern which run round a fourth part of 
the temple at Zimbabwe. Furthermore, one half of the elliptical wall 
on the side of the inscription is well built and well preserved, whereas 
that on the opposite side is badly built and partly ruined. This is 
also the case in the Zimbabwe ruin, where all the care possible has 
been lavished on the side where the pattern and the round tower are, 
and the other portion has been either more roughly finished or con- 
structed later by inferior workmen. 

From the inscriptions on the building at Marib we learn that it 
was a temple dedicated to the goddess Almaqah. Professor Miiller 
writes ‘as follows :— 

There is absolutely no doubt that the Haram of Bilkis is an old temple in which 
sacred inscriptions to the deities were set up on style. The elliptically formed wall 
appears to have been always used in temple buildings ; also at Sirwah, the Almaqah 
temple, which is decidedly very much older than the Haram of Bilkis, was also built 
in an oval form. Also these temples, as the inscriptions show, were dedicated to 
Almagah. Arabian archeologists also identify Bilkis with Almaqah, and, therefore, 
make the temple of Almaqah into a female apartment (haram). 


From Hamdani, the Arabian geographer, we learn that Ialmaqah 
was the star Venus; for the star Venus is called in the Himyaritic 
tongue Ialmaqah or Almaq, ‘illuminating,’ and hence we see the 
curious connection arising between the original female goddess of the 
earlier star-worshipping Sabzans and the later myth of the wonderful 
Queen Bilkis, who was supposed to have constructed these buildings, 

It seems to me highly probable that in the temple of Zimbabwe 
we have a Sabean Almagah temple; the points of comparison are so 
very strong, and there is furthermore a strong connection between. 
the star-worshipping Sabeans and the temple with its points orient- 
ated to the sun, and built on such definite mathematical principles. 

Professor Sayce called my attention to the fact that the elliptical 
form of temple and the construction on a system of curves is further 
paralleled by the curious temples at Malta, which all seemed to have 
been constructed on the same principle. 

Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, lecturer at the British Museum on 
Oriental subjects, writes :— 

A curious parallel and possible explanation to the birds found in Mashonaland 
over the works at Zimbabwe seems to me to be afforded by the study of the mines 
and quarries of the ancient Egyptians. During my explorations in Egypt this winter 
I visited a large number of quarries, and was much struck by noticing that in those 
of an early period the hawk nearly always occurs as a guardian emblem. Of this 
we have several exaniples, which prove that the hawk was the emblem of the 
goddess Hathor, to whom all mines were sacred. This association of mines with 
Hathor especially explains the birds as, according to Sinaitic inscriptions, she was 
in this region particularly worshipped. Here were temples to her, where she was 
worshipped as ‘the sublime Hathor, queen of heaven and earth and the dark depths 
below ;’ and here she was also associated with the sparrow-hawk of Sopt, ‘the 
lord of the East.’ This association with Sinai, and also with Arabia and Punt, 
which is attached to the goddess Hathor, and her connection with the mines in 
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Egypt, seems to me to be the most important in connection with the emblem of the 
hawk in the mines at Zimbabwe. 

With all these facts before us, there seems little doubt that the association 
between the hawks and the mines and miners is a very ancient one, and may be 
attributed to either ancient Egyptians or, rather, I think, to very ancient Arabian 
times ; for, as we know from the inscriptions of Senefru, the builder of the pyramid 
of Medum, the mines in Sinai were worked by ‘ foreigners,’ who may have been 
Chaldeans or ancient Arabians. 

Another point which seems to me to throw some additional light upon this sub- 
ject, and again imply a possible Arabian connection, is the remarkable ingot mould 
discovered at Zimbabwe. The shape is exactly that of the curious objects, possibly 
ingots of the same kind which are represented as being brought by the Amu in the 
tomb of Khemmhotep at Beni Hasan, an event which took place in the ninth year 
of the reign of King Usortesen II. of the twelfth dynasty. The shape is very inte- 
resting, as it has evidently been chosen for the purposes of being tied on to donkeys 
or carried by slaves. The curious phalli found at Zimbabwe may also resemble 
the same emblems found in large numbers near the Speos Artemidos, the shrine of 
Pasht, near to Beni Hasan, and may have been associated with the goddess Hathor. 
There are many other features which seem to me to bear out a distinctly Arabo- 
Egyptian theory as to the working of this ancient gold field, and future study will 
no doubt bring these in greater prominence. 


Herr Brugsch gives us some very interesting details concerning 
the worship of Sopt at Saft el Henneh in the Proceedings of Biblical 
Archzology. Sopt, he tells us, was the feudal god of the Arabian 
nome, the nome of Sopt. At Saft el Henneh this god is described 


upon the monuments as ‘Sopt the Spirit of the East, the hawk, the 
Horus of the East’ (Naville’s Goshen, p. 10) and as also connected with 
Tum, the rising and setting sun (p. 13). M. Naville believes that this 
bird represents not the rising sun but one of the planets, Venus the 
morning star ; that is to say that Sopt was the herald of the sun, not 
the sun itself. Herr Brugsch, however, believes that it was really 
the god of the Zodiacal light, the previous and the after glow. If 
M. Naville’s theory is correct, we have at once a strong connection 
between Almaqah, the Venus star of the Sabzeans, and the goddess 
worshipped at Marib, and probably at Zimbabwe, and the hawk of 
Sopt, the feudal god of the Arabian nome, which was closely connected 
with the worship of Hathor, ‘ the queen of heaven and earth.’ 

Last year Sir John Willoughby conducted further excavations at 
Zimbabwe, which lasted over a period of five weeks. He brought to 
light a great number of miscellaneous articles, but unfortunately 
none of the finds are different from those which we discovered. He 
obtained a number of crucibles, phalli, and bits of excellent pottery, 
fragments of soapstone bowls. One object only may be of interest, 
which he thus describes :-— 


This was a piece of copper about six inches in length, a quarter of an inch 
wide, and an eighth of an inch thick, covered with a green substance (whether 
enamel, paint, or lacquer I am unable to determine), and inlaid with one of the 
triangular Zimbabwe designs, It was buried some five feet below the surface, 
almost in contact with the east side of the wall itself. 
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Sir John also found some very fine pieces of pottery which would 
not disgrace a classical period in Greece or Egypt. Furthermore, he 
made it abundantly clear that the buildings are of many different 
periods, for they show more recent walls superposed on older ones. 

Mr. R. W. M. Swan, who was with us on our expedition as carto- 
grapher and surveyor, has this year returned to Mashonaland, and on 
his way up has visited and taken the plans of no less than thirteen 
sets of ruins of minor importance, but of the same period as Zimbabwe, 
on his way up from the Limpopo river to Fort Victoria. The results 
of these investigations have been eminently satisfactory, and in every 
case confirming the theory of the construction of the great Zimbabwe 
temple. 

At the junction of the Lotsani river with the Limpopo he found 
two sets of ruins and several shapeless masses of stones, not far from 
a well-known spot where the Limpopo is fordable. Both of these are 
of the same workmanship as the Zimbabwe buildings, though not 
quite so carefully constructed as the big temple; the courses are 
regular, and the battering back of each successive course and the 
rounding of the ends of the walls are very cleverly done. The walls 
are built of the same kind of granite and with holes at the doorways 
for stakes as at Zimbabwe. But what is most important, Mr. Swan 
ascertained that the length of the radius of the curves of which they 
are built is equal to the diameter of the Lundi temple or the circum- 
ference of the great round tower at Zimbabwe. He then proceeded to 
orientate the temple, and as the sun was nearly setting he sat on the 
centre of the arc, and was delighted to find that the sun descended 
nearly in a line with the main doorway ; and as it was only seventeen. 
days past the winter solstice, on allowing for the difference in the 
sun’s declination for that time, he found that a line from the centre 
of the arc through the middle of the doorway pointed exactly to the 
sun’s centre when it set at the winter solstice. The orientation of 
the other ruin he found was also to the setting sun. ‘This,’ writes 
Mr. Swan, ‘ places our theories regarding orientation and geometrical 
construction beyond a deubt.’ 

Continuing his joursey northwards, Mr. Swan found two sets of 
ruins in the Lipokole hills, four near Semalali, and one actually 300 
yards from the mess-room of the Bechuanaland Border Police at 
Macloutsie camp. Owing to stress of time Mr. Swan was not able to 
visit all the ruins that he heard of in this locality, but he was able to 
fix the radii of two curves at the Macloutsie ruin, and four curves at 
those near Semalali, and he found them all constructed on the system 
used at Zimbabwe, ‘The two ruins on the Lipokole hills he found to 
be fortresses only, and not built on the plan of the temples. The 
temples consist generally of two curves only, and are of half-moon 
shape, and seem never to have been complete enclosures: they are 
all built of rough stone, for no good stone is obtainable, yet the curves 
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are extremely well executed, and are generally true in their whole 
length to within one or two inches. 

Further up country, on the ’Msingwani river, Mr. Swan found 
seven sets of ruins, three of which were built during the best period 
of Zimbabwe work. He measured three of the curves here and found 
them to agree precisely with the curve system used in the construc- 
tion of the round temple at Zimbabwe, and all of them were laid off 
with wonderful accuracy. 

Another important piece of work done by Mr. Swan on his way 
up to Fort Victoria was to take accurate measurements of the small 
circular temple about 200 yards from the Lundi river. This we had 
visited on our way up; but as we had not then formed any theory 
with regard to the construction of these buildings, we did not measure 
the building with sufficient accuracy to be quite sure of our data. 

With regard to this ruin, Mr. Swan writes :— 

One door is to the north and the other 128° and a fraction from it; so that the 
line from the centre to the sun rising at midwinter bisects the arc between the 
doorways. If one could measure the circumference of this arc with sufficient 
accuracy, we could deduce the obliquity of the ecliptic when the temple was built. 
I made an attempt, and arrived at about 2000 B.c.; but really it is impossible to 
measure with sufficient accuracy to arrive at anything definite by this method, 
although from it we may get useful corroborative evidence. 


“" From this mass of fresh evidence as to the curves and orientation 
of the Mashonaland ruins we may safely consider that the builders of 
these mysterious structures were well versed in geometry, and studied 
carefully the heavens. Beyond this nothing, of course, can really be 
proved until an enormous amount of careful study has been devoted 
to the subject. It is, however, very valuable confirmatory evidence 
when taken with the other points, that the builders were of a Semitic 
race and of Arabian origin, and quite excludes the possibility of any 
negroid race having had more to do with their construction than as 
the slaves of a race of higher cultivation ; for it is a well-accepted fact 
that the negroid brain never could be capable of taking the initiative 
in work of such intricate nature. 

We have as yet much to learn with regard to the Arabians, and 
the high culture to which they had reached in very remote ages. We 
know that they were the merchants and carriers of the ancient world, 
and obtained from outside the Straits of Babelmandeb many of the 
most valued luxuries of the ancients. The gold and wealth of Arabia 
were proverbial in those ancient days, and the more evidence we get 
on the subject the more it seems indisputable that one at least of 
these sources of wealth was from South Africa in the auriferous district 
between the Limpopo and the Zambesi. 

Unfortunately, the present troubles in South Africa and the 
Matabele war have put a stop, for the time being, to all researches in 
connection with the archwology of the country, Just before these 
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troubles commenced, considerable excitement was created at Fort 
Victoria by the discovery of a large quantity of gold beads and gold 
in thin sheets, and gold tacks at Zimbabwe, and a number of diggers 
went over to the ruins to pan. There was also discovered a fragment 
of wood about the tenth of an inch square covered with a brown 
colouring matter and a gilt herring-bone pattern. The discovery 
of these things at the last moment leads us confidently to hope that 
when the next dry season sets in more work will be done there and 
more information brought to light concerning these truly marvellous 
archzological remains. 
Mr. Swan describes these finds as follows :— 


Very many gold beads have been found ; also leaf gold and wedge-shaped tacks 
of gold for fixing it on wood, Finely twisted gold wire and bits of gilt pottery, 
also some silver. The pottery is the most interesting; it is very thin, only about 
one-fifteenth of an inch thick, and had been coated with some pigment, on which 
the gilt is laid. On the last fragment found the gilding is in waving lines, but on 
a former piece there is a herring-bone pattern. The work is so fine that to see it 
easily one has to use a magnifying glass. The most remarkable point about the 
gold ornaments is the quantity in which they are found. Almost every panful of 
stuff taken from anywhere about the ruins will show some gold. Just at the 
fountain the ground is particularly rich. I have tested some of the things from 
Zimbabwe, and, in addition to gold, find alloy of silver, and copper, and gold, and 
silver. 


Mr. Swan regretted being unable to take many more measure- 
ments during his hurried visit, as the jungle which we had cleared 
away had grown up again in all its wildness. Castor-oil plants fifteen 
feet high had reasserted their sway in the ruins, and even at the main 
doorway where we dug down to the foundations these plants are about: 
ten feet high; and on the upper ruin where we had the whole place 
cleared, the jungle had grown up again so thick that Mr. Swan could 
hardly push his way through. He was, however, able to re-measure 
the radius of the temple on the hill, and found his former measure- 
ment was quite accurate. 

Since Sir John Willoughby made a good road from Fort Victoria 
to the ruins, Zimbabwe has now become the holiday resort of every- 
body there ; a comfortable hotel has been started about half-way, with 
a shooting range and tennis court attached. Carriages, with ladies 
therein, may now be seen rolling along this road, and with a good 
horse you may now traverse the same distance in from two to three 
hours which took us exactly seven days to do in 1891, with our 
heavy waggons and our own road to make. We prefer to think of 
the great ruins as we first saw them in the dim twilight on the 
evening of our arrival, standing out mysteriously and grand in the 
jungle and wilderness of nature in which they had reposed in oblivion 
for so many centuries. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 
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Unpber the title of ‘ Religion at the Loridon School Board’! Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley contributed an article to the November number of 
this Review, which has naturally excited a certain amount of public 
attention. For the public in general are not aware, as his colleagues 
upon the School Board are, that Mr. Stanley’s acquaintance with 
religion is, like Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London, both extensive 
and peculiar. In these circumstances, it is somewhat remarkable, and 
equally disappointing, to find that his essay, extending to fourteen 
pages in length, contains only five pages which have any relation 
whatever to the subject under consideration, whilst the remaining 
nine pages are filled with vagrant and inconsequential observations 
upon School Board topics in general, beginning with .a bad and by 
no means original joke, and ending with a pretty, though borrowed, 
story. Thus an excellent opportunity of informing mankind (ex 
cathedra, one may say) how thoroughly uneducational and unenlight- 
ened all their religious conceptions are has been wantonly wasted ! 
As so frequently is the case, the loss suffered by mankind has 
resulted in gain to a few. That ‘unholy alliance’ of clergy and 
‘ associated ratepayers’ which is supposed to exist in London at 
last know the worst that can be said of them. They may now, 
wherever they are, breathe again. The exposure which was to 
completely exterminate them is nothing very dreadful after all. 
During a period of nine years, it seems, they have been represented 
upon the School Board, owing to their own exertions, by men of the 
‘ narrowest type,’ ‘ moral pachyderms saved by “ invincible ignorance ” 
from any responsibility for their blindness to the light!’ A majo- 
rity of the members of the School Board, being of this remarkable 
organisation and quality, the superior width, learning, and enlighten- 
ment of a minority of the members who follow the leadership of Mr. 
Stanley—.it is needless to observe that, unlike any ‘ French statesman’ 
Mr. Stanley, disdains to follow anyone—shine with conspicuous and 
brilliant effect. At odd times occasional rays of this lustre have 
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penetrated into the darkened understandings of certain clergymen, 
four of whom, whose names need not be repeated, are especially 
mentioned. The measure of enlightenment which they received had 
a curious effect upon them. We are informed that they ‘ came in 
like lions’ and went out ‘like lambs.’ But this transformation 
produced a singular and uniform effect upon their constituents. 
They declined to re-elect the so-called ‘lambs.’ Upon his own show- 
ing, therefore, it is obvious that Mr. Stanley’s ‘lambs’ are morsels 
too tough for metropolitan consumption. 

Is it not a noteworthy fact that the present era of alleged educa- 
tional darkness in London was preceded by a period of nine years 
(1876—1885), during which the School Board was basking in the 
brilliant rays of Mr. Stanley’s educational sunshine? During that 
epoch the people of London gradually became somewhat incredulous 
as to the nature of the light which was so bountifully lavished upon 
them. It was alleged with great volubility that the light came 
straight from the sun ; but there were those more inquiring than the 
rest who traced it direct to the moon. That discovery destroyed the 
illusion ; and it will be a hard task again to renew the shattered 
fabric of so unsubstantial a pretence. Or, to use Mr. Stanley’s own 
simile, it may be said that, much as the people of London dislike 
‘lamb’ manufactured out of ‘lions,’ they dislike with still greater 
intensity Mr. Stanley’s original mutton. 

Having thus paid a merited tribute to the assumption of infallible 
superiority which reveals itself in every page of the article under 
consideration, it will now be sufficient to deal categorically with the 
charges which are either plainly stated or covertly insinuated against 
the policy of the present School Board. The charges which are 
plainly stated are six. 

(1.) It is alleged that the School Board are not providing suffi- 
cient school places for the children of London. For the purposes of 
school accommodation London may be considered as divided by the 
Thames into two parts, South of the Thames, school accommodation 
is required for 276,000 children. Of these 159,000 children are seven 
years of age and upwards. For these senior children there exist 
already 175,000 school places. The remainder are children between the 
ages of three years and seven years. These fall into two categories. 
Those between five years and seven years are compelled by law to 
attend school. Those under five years of age are under no such 
compulsion ; and as a matter of fact only 26,000 out of 60,000 of these 
children voluntarily attend school. Yet for the whole number of 
117,000 children between three years and seven years of age school 
places already exist for 96,000. North of the Thames a similar 
state of things exists. 248,000 senior children require school places, 
and 282,000 school places are provided. Of infant children, whilst 
only 43,000 of the 93,000 between three years and five years volun- 
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tarily attend school, yet 153,000 infant-school places are provided for 
182,000 infant children. In each case the figures show a surplus of 
school accommodation. 

There are three cases in which it is true that a difference of 
opinion exists as to school accommodation between the Board and 
the Education Department. One is in Hackney, on the borders of 
Tottenham, where the Education Department are trying to force the 
Board to build a school which would be attended by children from 
outside the London area. The School Board say that it is unjust to 
compel the people of London to pay for the education of the children 
of Tottenham, and the people of London will find an: opportunity 
next year of expressing their own opinion upon that point. The 
second case in dispute is in Westminster, where the Education De- 
partment are attempting to force the erection of a school upon a site 
condemned as unsuitable by their own inspector. The third case is 
that in Kennington, mentioned by Mr. Stanley, where, against the 
strongly expressed desire of the locality, the Education Department 
take sides with him against the people. It is worthy of record that 
the remarkable effect produced upon London as a whole by Mr. 
Stanley’s effulgence was lately reproduced in miniature in Kenning- 
ton. He there attended a public meeting to demand the school 
in question. A somewhat unusual thing happened. The public 
actually attended the meeting ; and after Mr. Stanley with his usual 
skill had demonstrated to them how exceedingly unenlightened 
they were, this public meeting emphatically decided that the 
school was not needed. Perhaps they think now that the School 
Board, which from April to November 1893 have added 15,000 school 
places to the surplus of school places already existing, whilst the 
increase of child population during the same period was only from 
5,000 to 6,000, cannot fairly be charged with any neglect of duty in 
the matter of school accommodation. 

(2.) It is alleged that many schools have an insufficient supply 
of teachers, and that the Government inspectors are continually 
calling attention to this fault of organisation. If this be so, it is 
difficult to account for the following undoubted facts. Every year the 
Government inspectors inspect each department. As the organisation 
of a school is more or less efficient they award a lower or a higher 
grant. In these circumstances, how does it happen that these 
inspectors, who are alleged to be continually calling attention to this 
defect, actually recommended the higher grant in the case of 1,051 
out of a total of 1,150 departments? Except upon the assumption 
that the allegation is the reverse of the fact, so extraordinary a result 
isinexplicable. The charge that the supply of teachers is insufficient 
entirely depends upon what the standard of sufficiency is. The 
Education Department has one measure in the Education Code. 
The School Board have a much more liberal measure in their 
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regulations. The existing staff of every London Board school is in 
excess of that strictly allowed by the regulations of the Board, and 
still more in excess of that of the Education Department. When- 
ever in any school there is said to be a large class containing a 
number of children larger than a teacher under the regulations is 
called upon to teach, what is not said is, that in the same school there 
is either another class with few children in it, or a teacher who does 
not teach. Not long ago it was made a matter of complaint that 
in a certain school the staff had been reduced in number. The head 
teacher placed on record in the official diary of the school this entry : 
‘Owing to the numbers being so low, head teacher gave leave for each 
assistant to be absent on alternate days except Thursday.’ That 
school is one of those which in the imagination of the illuminated 
has an insufficient staff of teachers. 

(3.) It isalleged that the Board do not spend enough money upon 
advertising their evening classes. Now what are the facts? During 
the last session the Board ordered 660,000 handbills for distribution 
prior to Christmas 1892, and 530,000 handbills in the early part of 
1893. On an average, therefore, there was one handbill for every 
four persons within the metropolitan area. Whether that was 
enough or not must be a matter of opinion. There are some who 
think that these figures indicate a considerable waste of public 
money. It is easy enough to print handbills. It is not so simple a 
matter to distribute them. An attempt has been made this year to 
reduce the quantity of advertisement and to improve its effect. 
This reduction of expenditure naturally offends those who enjoy the 
spending of other people’s money. Hence Mr. Stanley’s lament. 
But, judging from the number of students upon the roll, there being 
this year 16,700, as compared with 15,700 at the corresponding 
period of last year, it would really seem as if ‘adequate means of 
advertising” and an enormous supply of handbills are not con- 
vertible terms. 

The real source of all this restiveness, however, is to be found in 
the continuance of a school fee in connection with the evening 
schools. This fee never exceeds threepence per week. It must be 
remembered that the students are wage-earning persons. The cost 
of the evening schools last year was 38,000/.; the proportion of this 
cost paid by the students was 4,000/.; the ratepayer and the tax- 
payer between them provide the remaining 34,000/. If any read- 
justment is to take place in the incidence of these charges, it ought 
to be in the direction of lessening the amount of the public burden. 

In this connection, an observation of Mr. James Russel Lowell is 
worth repeating. ‘Mr. Matthew Arnold,’ he says, ‘ has told us that 
in contemporary France, which seems doomed to try every theory of 
enlightenment by which the fingers may be burned, or the house set 
on fire, the children of the public schools are taught, in answer to 
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the question ‘Who gives you all these fine things?” to say, “The 
State.” Til fares the State in which the parental image is replaced 
by an abstraction. The answer of the boy of whom I have been 
speaking would have been in a spirit better for the State and for the 
hope of his own future life: “I owe these things, under God, to 
my own industry, to the sacrifices of my father and mother, and to 
the sympathy of good men.”’ 

(4.) It is alleged that in ‘ the matter of upper-standard or higher- 
grade schools, the Board, after talking about the matter for years, has 
done next to nothing.’ Mr. Stanley informs his readers that London 
has ‘ three or four such schools on a small scale.’ Official returns tell 
a different story. The number of upper-standard schools is there 
given as forty-nine. The senior departments of these schools accom- 
modate from 500 to 1,200 scholars each. In these figures, as compared 
with the original statement, we have a fair example of Mr. Stanley’s 
enlightened mode of representing facts. Nor can it be said with even 
an equal amount of accuracy that the Board have been ‘ talking about 
the matter for years.’ It is not denied that some members of the 
Board talk. It is the lot of others to listen. But the talk has rarely 
for years turned upon the subject of upper-standard schools. In my 
judgment, the time is approaching when a little plain talk upon the 
subject will be much needed. At the recent conference upon secon- 
dary education at Oxford some rather ominous statements were made 
as to the effect of these higher-standard schools upon secondary 
education and the future prospects of intelligent scholars. In the 
judgment of some whose opinions carry weight, they are breaking 
down the ladder between the public elementary schools and the 
Universities which it has taken so long a time even imperfectly to 
set up. If it be true that clever scholars are by means of such schools 
diverted from the upward path, and are directed to pursue a course of 
study for the sole purpose of earning a considerable money grant 
from Government, then these schools cannot be considered as suc- 
cessful experiments in the organisation of an educational system. 

(5.) Instead of ‘talking’ about higher-standard schools ‘ for 
years,’ as was alleged, it appears upon further examination that the 
members of the Board have been engaged ‘for months in that most 
unprofitable of all tasks—a theological wrangle.’ Assuming, for the 
moment, that this is an accurate representation of certain debates, to 
which it has been my lot to listen, then I think it must be allowed 
that Mr. Stanley has taken part in the fray with no little zest, and 
has helped to prolong the ‘wrangle’ to the considerable length of 
which he now complains. 

The matter in dispute can be very simply and shortly stated. 
School Boards under the Education Act of 1870 can have the Bible 
taught in schools under their control. In London it has been so 
taught from the first ; and the teachers were, at the outset, directed 
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to give lessons from the Bible, suited to the capacities of the children, 
in the principles of morality and religion. Absolute freedom ‘of 
teaching was allowed, subject to two essential conditions. First, no 
attempt must be made either to attach children to, or to detach them 
from, any religious denomination. And, second, the Conscience 
Clause of the Act of 1870 must be observed both in letter and in 
spirit. Later on, in 1874, an annual examination of the scholars was 
held in Bible Instruction, and has been continued yearly since that 
date. And in order to make the instruction continuous, a syllabus 
of Bible lessons was drawn up, which, with various emendations, has 
continued in force down to the present day. 

Such being the rules and the practice of the Board so far as - 
Christian children are concerned, it is interesting to trace how 
difficulties first arose. They did not spring from the practical 
working of the system in the schools. The great mass of the 
teachers taught the Bible lesson in a thoroughly Christian spirit ; or, 
as Mr. Stanley puts it, ‘the Bible lessons’ assumed ‘the popular 
theology.’ Whilst this was so, both parents and children were 
content; and if it continues to be so they will remain content. It 
is not the parents who have made difficulties. It is members of the 
Board. ’ 

The first member to create difficulties was the Rev. Stewart 
Headlam, whose crude and theoretic theological notions are tempered 
by a particular and intimate acquaintance with Le Ballet. As is 
well known, he poses as one of the most enlightened of the illu- 
minated, and he is one of Mr. Stanley’s minor standard-bearers. 
Mr. Headlam’s first attack was directed against the regulations 
under which Bible teaching was being given. And to his aid 
in this attempt the Rev. Copeland Bowie came. ‘This attempt 
disastrously failed on May 1, 1890, only the two members mentioned 
voting for the motion. Mr. Headlam’s next attack was directed 
against the syllabus, and he made an attempt to introduce partisan 
politics into Bible teaching. He desired to substitute certain 
passages from the book of the Prophet Amos for the selected 
passages from the book of the Prophet Jeremiah, on the ground that 
Amos was the more radical prophet of the two. For this political 
amendment four members voted. 

The point Mr. Headlam raised when he attacked the regulations 
under which Bible instruction is given was this. The Board order 
lessons to be given from the Bible in morality and religion. But 
they do not say what morality or what religion. Hence it was 
argued that to give lessons in any code of morality or in any system 
of religion would satisfy the regulations of the Board. 

It was probably under the influence of this unique system of 
reasoning that six months prior to the School Board election of 1891 
the London Liberal and Radical Union put out as their programme 
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for that election the policy of teaching ‘in secular subjects only.’ 
Not only were children under this policy to be deprived of religious 
teaching, but teachers in training-colleges were also to be taught 
‘in secular subjects only,’ and were thus to be prepared for the 
complete secularisation of elementary education. In these circum- 
stances, it requires an unusual amount of hardihood in the matter of 
assertion for Mr. Stanley to say that ‘the Bible teaching of the 
Board for many elections has not been a real issue before the electors.’ 
And it is peculiarly ungrateful on his part to ignore ‘the blazing 
principle’ which inspired the Liberal and Radical workers who form 
the limited ranks of his supporters. 

One of the members elected in 1891 was Mr. Athelstan Riley. 
As a result of his inquiries he had come to the conclusion that the 
indefiniteness of the Board’s regulations was working harm. Some 
conscientious teachers were hampered in their teaching because they 
felt that the line was not distinctly marked between what was 
permissible and what was forbidden. On the other hand, he ascer- 
tained that the assumption that the teaching would be thoroughly 
and distinctly Christian was not acted upon by all whose duty it was 
to teach. The contention that the Board should say plainly what 
they meant led to a series of deputations and memorials from bodies 
interested in the question, which, far beyond any debates, have 
prolonged the settlement of the question. Until these deputations 
explained to the Board what their view of Bible teaching in Board 
schools should be, I am free to confess that I was steadily opposed 
to any reconstruction of the Board’s rule, except in one respect. 
In order to avoid any possible misconception of the meaning of the 
word ‘religion ’ in the regulations, I was desirous of inserting before 
that word the word ‘ Christian.’ And I am glad to think that there 
seems to be a fair chance of that emendation being ultimately 
agreed to, 

Up to the time of the attendance of these deputations I was also 
persuaded that nothing beyond this needed to be done. But I regret 
to say that the deputations have done much to shake the grounds 
upon which that conviction rested. It has been contended that in 
the interests of liberty it was right to allow a teacher to give non- 
Christian teaching to a Christian child. On the other hand, it has 
been contended that a Christian teacher, thoroughly believing our 
Lord’s Divinity, ought to be prohibited from teaching that doctrine 
to any Christian child in a Board school. In other words, a child in 
a Board school may be taught to be an agnostic or unbeliever in the 
name of liberty, but the same sacred name is invoked to prevent his 
being taught to be a Christian. These contentions are put forward 
in the name of Nonconformity. How far they will commend them- 
selves to the Christian parents of London has yet to be seen. 

It seems to me clear that there is only one principle upon which 
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the Board can properly and safely act. The Board exist for the pur- 
pose of educating the children. They stand, therefore, to the child in 
the place of its parent. The religious training of the child is the 
most sacred of all parental trusts, The duty of the Board, therefore, 
is to train the children as the parents would have them trained, It 
is an essential part of the rights of Christian parents that their 
children shall be trained in Christian teaching by teachers not out of 
sympathy with their religious convictions. Any attempt on the part 
of any organisation to rob parents of that right is foredoomed to 
failure. For English law is careful in matters of religion to preserve 
the rights of the thriftless, or abandoned, or criminal parent in the 
training of children in Industrial and other schools; and the issue of - 
this controversy, in my judgment, will be to place the rights of the 
striving, the honest, and the law-abiding parent under the protection 
of a similar equitable law. 

The issue which is thus raised is broader than the boundaries of 
any Church. It embraces the case of the Jews for whose children the 
London School Board have for years past provided through Jewish 
teachers religious instruction in the Jewish Scriptures. And it places 
all upon an equality. No doubt we shall hear again the election 
ery of ‘Secular teaching only.’ ‘That is the last appeal of the 
Secularist who supports Bible teaching so long as it may be per- 
verted to non-Christian uses. He will be joined by all so-called 
Christians who place their antipathies first and their Christianity 
second. Mr. Stanley in his article has not ventured to assert openly 
what those who follow his lead industriously whisper abroad, that the 
whole controversy has been raised by High Churchmen in order to 
introduce into Board schools doctrines to which orthodox Noncén- 
formists strenuously object. Precisely the opposite course has been 
taken. In order to secure freedom to teach Christian doctrines which 
orthodox Nonconformists hold to be essential, members of the Church 
of England of all sections have sunk their differences, and have com- 
bined to promote a solid settlement upon the fundamental principle 
of the maintenance of parental rights. 

I am not unmindful that the only instruments which the Board 
can use in the training of children are the teachers. How are they 
affected by this question ? Now that doubts have been raised as to the 
meaning and intention of the Board’s rules, it is absolutely essential 
that the Board should make the meaning so clear as to set these 
doubts at rest. But clearness of statement on the part of the Board 
will practically only sanction the teaching which is now for the most 
part being given. I have already quoted Mr, Stanley’s statement 
that ‘ undoubtedly in the great mass of the classes in London Board 
schools the Bible lessons assume the popular theology.’ The ex- 
pression ‘ popular theology ’ is simply Mr. Stanley’s mode of alluding 
to cardinal Christian beliefs. It is obvious, therefore, that the great 
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mass of teachers, teaching according to their ‘religious convictions,’ 
are doing the work in a thorough and conscientiously Christian spirit. 
Indeed Mr. Stanley ‘ believes that, in fact, in very many schools the 
Bible teaching somewhat exceeds in definiteness what was intended by 
the regulation of the Board.’ 

There are some teachers, however, whose religious convictions run 
counter ‘ to the mistaken convictions of the home.’ Is it not wise te 
relieve them from an essentially false position? Any teacher who 
cannot spontaneously teach in the spirit of the Board’s rule, and in 
accordance with ‘the convictions of the home,’ ‘ mistaken’ though 
Mr. Stanley conceives these convictions to be, is undoubtedly in a 
false position. He ought to be at once relieved of that part of his 
work, which, being performed perfunctorily, must seriously hamper his 
usefulness and cripple his efficiency. 

Finally, it is a total misconception of the whole question to assume 
that what is required is that ‘the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, to which some now propose to add the doctrine of the 
Atonement,’ shall be ‘ ordered to be taught.’ The only manner in 
which from the positive side any of these doctrines have been alluded to 
is this, that they determine the attitude of mind in which instruction 
from the Bible is given. Obviously, the attitude in which one who 
conscientiously believes the doctrine of the Incarnation approaches 
the Bible and uses it for the purposes of Christian teaching is a very 
different attitude from that of one who conceives the Incarnation to 
be a myth or a delusion. And that difference colours the whole of 
their teaching. The question, therefore, is not the ‘ ordering’ of cer- 
tain doctrines to be taught, but the definite indication of that spirit 
in which all Bible instruction in the principles of the Christian 
religion ought to be given. 

(6.) The final charge brought against the Board is that they desire 
to prevent parents from obtaining the right conferred by law of having 
public school accommodation without the payment of a school fee. 
That allegation rests upon no solid basis whatever of fact. It is the 
invention of a perfervid imagination. Certain petitions have reached 
the Education Department, and have been transmitted to the Board, 
purporting to be signed by parents, and preferring a request for free 
schools. These petitions are not spontaneous on the part of the 
parents. Information in possession of the Board, without the know- 
ledge or sanction of the Board, has been placed at the disposal of 
partisan organisations. Then canvassers have called upon parents, and 
upon the most palpable misrepresentations have obtained signatures. 
In one case four children signed in the capacity of the parents of 
seven other children. This procedure is, with great simplicity, called 
‘ organised action to make parents aware of their rights.’ Curiously 
enough, however, so soon as parents who had signed under misap- 
prehensicn or through misrepresentation came to understand what 
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the effect of their action would be, hundreds of them withdrew 
their names from the petitions. Whatever demand may finally 
remain for free-school accommodation, as a result of these petitions, 
will, I do not doubt, be willingly met by the Board, if it is not pre- 
viously met by the managers of other existing elementary schools. 

I have thus dealt seriatim with the charges which have been 
plainly stated. But throughout the article there are others only 
vaguely insinuated. Thus it is suggested that the London School 
Board is unpopular because of its extravagance. That is a quaint 
illustration of the projection of the past into the present. Nine years 
ago the Board was unpopular because of extravagance. How deep- 
seated that unpopularity was may be estimated by the period of time ~ 
it has taken to remove the impression. The School Board is not an 
unpopular institution in London to-day. The people of London 
recognise that they are doing more work, and that work moré effi- 
ciently, than has ever been the case before, and yet the burdens upon 
the rate-paying public are diminishing instead of increasing. But it 
is suggested that, although there are ‘one or two admirable sides of 
the work,’ such as the better training of pupil-teachers and the esta- 
blishment of separate schools for the education of specially defective 
children, these things are the results ‘ of the impulse received from 
the past’ enlightened days, It is curious to notice in this connection 
the statement that ‘we have determined at length to establish at 
least one day industrial school—an enterprise which the Home Office 
has been recommending for some time,’ because of its suggestive 
incompleteness. Mr. Stanley ought to have continued something in 
this fashion—‘an enterprise which, whilst I could, I steadily and 
persistently, but unsuccessfully, opposed.’ If he had completed his 
sentence so that it bore its full relation to the fact, it would have been 
easy for even an ordinary reader to estimate the momentum acquired 
from ‘the impulse of the past.’ 

Whilst Mr. Stanley is prodigal of his charges it was to be expected 
that he would be penurious of his praise. To the ‘ one or two admir- 
able sides ’ of our work may be added the following, not inconsiderable 
additions: manual training in woodwork, laundry-work, hand and 
eye training by designs in paper and cardboard, improved physical 
instruction for boys, and the encouragement of swimming, not by 
erecting swimming-baths, but by using those supplied by the proper 
public authority. Add to these the work which has been done in co- 
operation with the Drapers’ Company and the City and Guilds of 
London Technical Institute, and to the especial work which is now 
being thus carried on, in housewifery classes, and in classes for metal- 
work. Then consider the enormous impetus given to the movement 
for the superannuation of teachers and officers by the establishment 
of the Board’s Superannuation Fund. Take also into account the 
strenuous manner in which the Board, of late years, set about remedy. 
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ing the structural defects of school buildings, and the more serious 
and dangerous defects in drainage, which they inherited from that 
past the recollection of which is so dear to Mr. Stanley’s remembrance. 
These things combined present an array of solid achievements of which 
any public body may be rightly proud. 

I am aware that it is not wise to trust too implicitly to past achieve- 
ments. Those whose assumption of special superiority and enlighten- 
ment, and whose total neglect of obvious prudence, made the name 
of education obnoxious to the Londoner nine years ago, are anxious 
again to play the old game. To use Mr. Stanley’s simile, ‘the dogs 
of war are sleeping, they are not dead.’ Mr. Stanley’s article consti- 
tutes a kind of preliminary howl. Soon the whole pack will be in full 
cry. And according to Mr. Stanley’s enumeration it is a somewhat 
heterogeneous and motley body. It is to be composed of ‘ Radical clubs,’ 
‘ working-men associations,’ ‘ Unitarian con gregations,’ ‘themost active 
leaders of the great Nonconformist bodies,’ ‘ the Sunday School Union,’ 
‘the Primitive Methodists,’ and, finally, of ‘ordinary Liberals.’ If 
the Board insist that ‘teachers who believe them’ shall teach in the 
schools the doctrines involved in the mysteries of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, the whole of these discordant elements ‘ will,’ we are told, 
*be united to do away with a system so contrary to reason, to justice, 
and to practical possibilities.’ I have outlived so many predictions 


that it will be interesting to turn again to _this—after the event. 


JOSEPH R. DIGGLE. 





A WEDDING-GIFT TO ENGLAND IN 1662 


THE Salee rovers and Argier pirates were heavy crosses to the mer- 
chants of London in the seventeenth century. Not only was every 
ship that set sail from Argier a perpetual menace to our traders’ 
cargoes, but she carried within her, for a certainty, the dreaded 
infection of the plague. So the City heard, with more than satisfac- 
tion, that the King’s marriage with a Portuguese princess was finally 
resolved on. 

The dower of Catherine of Braganza was no less a sum than three 
hundred thousand pounds ; but this was not the article that made 
the marriage treaty most popular in England. Portugal undertook, 
in addition, to cede to us a much-talked-of post in the East Indies 
(which turned out to be the ‘ inconsiderable’ island of Bombain), and 
—crowning advantage of all—a port in the Mediterranean. 

The last article was the chief cause for congratulation. It was 
confidently expected that under the guns of Tangier our merchant- 
men would be secure from Barbary corsairs, and that within the 
mole about to be built there not only the Smyrna fleet, but also the 
ships trading to the West Indies, would find a convenient anchorage 
and facilities for cleaning and repairing. These were great advan- 
tages, and they made Charles the Second’s marriage the most popular 
act of his life; it was universally felt that he had begun his reign 
with a good stroke of business. And yet, except in one direction, 
and that thought least.likely of all at the time, these ideas were quite 
illusory. The marriage-treaty of Charles the Second was, certainly, 
of enormous advantage to the British people in the long run; for it 
gave them Bombay, the nucleus of our later conquests in the East, 
and now the second city in the Empire. But our occupation of 
Tangier was unfortunate from first to last, and brought us no 
advantages whatever. 

This was, in part, the fault of the administration ; but the best 
colonial administration ever devised could have made nothing out of 
Tangier with the restrictions laid upon it by the home authorities. 
The instructions from Whitehall were to push on the mole as fast as 
possible ; in the meantime to avoid all entangling dealings with the- 
Moors, with whom we were to dwell in perfect peace, and to secure 
the expansion and prosperity of the town by encouraging settlers 
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from Europe. Four instructions and four impossibilities. Only one 
of these blunders can, in fairness, be laid at the door of the Tangier 
Commission—the plan of constructing a mole, It was desirable that 
a mole should be constructed if possible; but it did not call for very 
profound engineering knowledge to make it clear that the wash of 
the Atlantic and the easterly storms of the Mediterranean acting on 
shifting sandy shores and the soft stone of the country were certain to 
destroy the mole as fast as it was built, and to silt up the harbour as 
fast as it was cleared. 

The other mistakes of the Tangier Commission may justly be 
laid to a lack of experience in dealing with barbarians ; they had not 
the knowledge born of two hundred years of Imperial work. We 
know now that it is impossible for Englishmen to settle peaceably in 
a country of barbarous or semi-barbarous people. Our desire for 
peace they impute simply to timidity; and until they have been 
well beaten, not only can we have no dealings with them, but every 
load of food and forage has to be fought for. It is a simple conclu- 
sion from these premisses that the settlement of Tangier was a dream 
that could never be realised. No prosperous or careful man would 
willingly settle in a city that was in a perpetual state of siege, and 
where his very food must be brought from a distance of three weeks 
by sea. In happy ignorance of all his difficulties, the Earl of Peter- 
borough took up his appointment as first Governor of Tangier, and 
sailed from Deal in the winter of 1661-1662. He made Tangier 
after a quick passage of a fortnight from the Downs, and found the 
place very little better than a ruin. But he brought with him a 
garrison of about four thousand men, and at once addressed himself to 
his difficulties with his neighbour, the redoubtable Gayland, chief of 
Arcilla. This princelet was, for a time, quite a hero of romance. 
The chaplain to the forces, the Rev. Lancelot Addison, afterwards 
chaplain to the King and Dean of Lichfield,' wrote an account of 
Barbary which is full of Gayland. He was a standing danger to us, 
but fortunately he had two rivals—Benbucar of Salee, and a chieftain 
who lorded it at Tafilet and was destined, in the end, to overthrow 
him. Thus Lord Peterborough found himself face to face from the 
first with the eternal problem, in the event of disputes between 
native princes, if our aid is asked for ought we to interfere? 
Several openings of this kind offered themselves during our occupa- 
tion, and if any one of them had been taken advantage of, there 
would be no Morocco question at the present moment. 

Lord Peterborough dutifully asked for instructions; but he was 
saved all further trouble in the matter by his sudden recall to England. 
He was, and with good reason, deeply incensed at this treatment, 
which, besides being unfair to himself, doubled our difficulties in 


? Dr. Addison is, perhaps, better known to us now through the writings of his son, 
Joseph Addison, 
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dealing with Tangier. It was the first of those shifty moves by which 
the interests of the colony were sacrificed to the need of finding a 
place for some importunate person at home. As one result of this 
policy, Tangier had twelve governors in the space of twenty-two years. 
Lord Peterborough’s place was taken by the late Governor of Dunkirk 
—Lord Rutherford, created on his promotion Earl of Teviot. He 
was a Scotch soldier of fortune, and a man of great and varied ability. 
His accounts were a curiosity; but in those days accounts were 
generally regarded as the natural stepping-stones to fortune, and 
Teviot’s hot-headed courage was beyond question. Courage was a 
very good quality for a Governor of Tangier to possess, but whether 
it was that his hands were tied at home, or that he was too much 
engrossed with his accounts, the fact remained that while Teviot was 
Governor the power of the Moors increased enormously. As we 
would give the chief of Salee no help, Gayland mastered that town. 
He made peace wherever he could not conquer, and now dreamed of 
nothing less than the empire of Morocco. Nor were the Moors our 
only foes. The Spaniards gave Gayland forty thousand pieces of 
eight, and supplied him with guns. The Dutch joined with Spain 
to hinder the Tangier trade in every possible way, and Spanish 
engineers disguised as Moors were reported to be helping Gayland’s 
soldiers to entrench themselves. 

Teviot had the very useful quality of making everyone believe in 
him; and though he was quite ignorant of defensive warfare, he 
managed to give the garrison the impression that they were perfectly 
safe in his hands. There was a rude awakening from these delusions. 
During the Governor's absence on leave, Gayland, still nominally at. 
peace with us, joined the Lieutenant-Governor, Colonel Fitzgerald, 
in a hawking-party, and brought fifty followers with him. There 
was much pleasant conversation of an indifferent kind as they were 
riding about the country near Tangier, and Fitzgerald thought that 
the morning had been harmlessly if not profitably spent. But some 
of the fifty members of Gayland’s escort must have made better use 
of their time than Fitzgerald, for shortly after the Governor’s return 
war was formally declared, and it then became apparent how much 
more Gayland knew about Tangier than we did. On the 4th of May, 
1664, Teviot made a reconnaissance in force towards a point of 
seemingly open country, and was caught in an ambush. The 
Governor himself, with nineteen commissioned officers and five 
hundred men, were cut off and slaughtered to a man. 

This was a heavy blow, and the news of it, noised abroad through- 
out the coasts of Spain and Africa, was heard as the herald of our 
departure. But we stood our ground, though with greatly reduced 
numbers, and Fitzgerald was appointed to act until the new Governor 
should arrive. He was not more superstitious than other men in those 
days, but it is curious to observe that he was much more disturbed 
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at the blazing stars then appearing at night than he was at Gayland’s 
victory. These ‘blazing stars’ were the comets that so much 
interested Charles the Second that he sat up with the Queen for a whole 
night to watch for them. They alarmed Fitzgerald a great deal, and 
he carefully reported them to the Secretary of State, wondering what 
they might portend. As a set-off to these ghostly anxieties, however, 
the material cares of his office sat very lightly on him. He had no 
doubt that Gayland would soon find it to his interest to be a good 
neighbour; which is exactly what this kind of man never does unti? 
he has been well beaten. 

But an Irishman’s light-heartedness must have been a man’s best 
possession in Tangier in those days. Shut up in a dull town, the 
open country occupied by enemies whom they were forbidden to 
attack, the Tangerines must have been wonderful people if they did 
not give way now and then to despondency. In addition to this 
they were miserably fed; for the Moors hindered them from growing 
any fresh food for themselves, and they were thus almost dependent 
on the salted supplies brought from England. We might have got 
supplies from Spain, if the Spaniards had not been as anxious to 
starve us as the Moors. But the Duke of Medina Ceeli forbade all 
traffic with us, and insolently proclaimed that since the consent of 
Spain to the cession of Tangier had not been obtained, he should 
treat all Englishmen resident there as rebels to the Spanish crown. 

The arrival of a new governor made a welcome stir in this depress- 
ing atmosphere ; for it was almost the only occasion when anybody 
was paid. Lord Bellasis, an active and popular man, convoyed the 
Smyrna fleet from Plymouth and assumed the governorship in April 
1665. He did not take long to grasp the situation, and at once 
reported that the Spaniards were paying Gayland to oppose us, and 
that the only way to bring the Moors to reason was to blockade Salee 
and Tetuan. This could have been done with one first-rate frigate 
at each port; but the advice was not taken. It would have aroused 
suspicion in many men to find that in spite of this neglect of proper 
means Gayland assumed about this time a most accommodating atti- 
tude towards the English. It seems, however, that Lord Bellasis 
took this as a personal tribute; for he entered unsuspectingly on 
negotiations for peace, and carried through the treaty without a hitch. 
It was printed and published by order of the Secretary of State, with 
six reasons endorsed showing how much more advantageous it was 
than any previous truce. The subsequent events formed an object- 
lesson in Moorish diplomacy which was entirely thrown away in 
England, but which would have been valuable to Lord Bellasis if he 
had retained office. However, he had his eye on a place about court ; 
so, taking advantage of the good impression wrought by his treaty 
of peace, he quitted Tangier in 1666, and it was left to his successor 
to discover the springs of Gayland’s complacency. 
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They did not long remain secret; but the successor of Lord 
Bellasis was, of all the administrators of Tangier, the one least qualified 
to deal with a crisis. Colonel Henry Norwood was a man of piety 
and of some position. He had seen service at Dunkirk, was Treasurer 
of the colony of Virginia, and on being superseded at Tangier was 
promoted to be a member of the Tangier Commission. He was a 
careful and methodical administrator, but he was emphatically a 
dull man. His notion of action was to write a report; and Colonel 
Norwood’s reports were very serious matters. 

The Secretary of State, who was a man of pleasure, like most of 
Charles the Second’s ministers, found them much too serious. At 
first they were carefully abstracted ; but the précis gets scantier and 
scantier until at last a despatch four pages and a half in length is 
endorsed ‘ Ye brushes with ye Moors :’ and quite sufficiently endorsed. 

It was while Colonel Norwood was in office that we had our great 
chance in Morocco, Hardly was Lord Bellasis gone when Gayland 
asked us for help. The King of Tafilet had invaded him from the 
south, and the new tyrant’s affairs prospered. Gayland went from 
bad to worse, and at last offered us Arcilla (where he was shut up) if 
we would garrison the place with three hundred men. The men could 
at that time have been spared easily enough, and would have been 
glad of a little active service. It is more than probable that a bold 
stroke at this juncture would have given us the Empire of Morocco. 
But the Governor of Tangier was the last man in the world to make 
abold stroke. The first thing to do was to sit down and write a report, 
and while the answer was coming Arcilla was captured, Salee reduced, 
the King of Fez dragged in chains to Mequinez, and Muley ar Rashid. 
became Emperor of Morocco instead of Charles the Second. 

No small blame, however, must attach to the home administra- 
tion for this very serious blunder ; for, though Colonel Norwood was 
tedious and long-winded to the last degree, the office did not depend 
solely upon him for news. Lord Arlington’s secretary, Joseph 
Williamson, who succeeded his chief as Secretary of State, corre- 
sponded regularly with Major Palmes Fairborne for two years and 
three months; or, rather, he allowed Fairborne to write to him 
during that time whenever a ship sailed for England. Fairborne 
was a very good officer, and was honoured after his death with a 
tomb in Westminster Abbey and a laboured epitaph by Dryden. 
Even at this distance of time his despatches are good reading, and 
they certainly deserved the simple courtesy of an acknowledgment. 
But when Lord Bellasis himself, a peer of England and the Governor, 
had to wait for six months before the slightest notice was taken 
either of his reports or even his requests for instructions, it was not 
to be expected that Fairborne would fare any better. His letters 
are piteous reading sometimes. He begged over and over again to 
‘be informed wherein he had offended Williamson, and craved for an 
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answer, if it were but a single line, adding once, sadly enough: ‘ You 
cannot imagine the comfort it gives a man at thisdistance.’ It must 
be remembered, in excuse for what seems unworthy persistence, that 
his whole chance of promotion depended upon Williamson’s good word. 

In those days of universal backsheesh it is not to be supposed that 
Fairborne neglected this simple means of securing a patron’s good- 
will. For a major in a line regiment his presents to Williamson were 
handsome, and the last was even splendid, being a very fine Barbary 
colt that Fairborne had himself chosen. In due course the captain 
who carried the colt to England brought his ship back to Tangier. 
He was the bearer of a verbal message from Williamson to say that 
the colt had come to grief. At this Fairborne’s wrath boiled over. 
It was one thing not to answer a man’s letters, it was quite another 
thing—it was downright unsportsmanlike—to spoil a colt like that. 
Promotion or no promotion, the thing was not to be borne in silence. 
‘I tell you plainly,’ he wrote in a very different style from his previous 
rather slavish letters, ‘I tell you plainly that you should never 
have had him if I had thought you would have set so little store by 
him, so much was I in love with him myself. A better colt never 
left these shores, and he would have made the best horse in England.” 
This little explosion did a great deal of good. Williamson wrote 
civilly enough in reply to it; and showed that there had been 
no malice in his neglect by furthering Fairborne’s promotion to a 
colonelcy, a knighthood, and the Lieutenant-Governorship of Tangier. 
The long and short of it was that the Tangerines were mostly 
strangers to Whitehall; they might be very deserving people, but 
they were three weeks off by post, and it was too much trouble to 
keep up with them. 

Ignorance of Tangier and indifference to the settlers there were 
only two of the results of the general and deeply rooted corruption 
that reigned at Whitehall. Accounts were passed out of courtesy or 
from sheer incapacity to go through them, and governors were chosen 
for any reason rather than their fitness for the post. But it must be 
admitted that no very sound counsel came from Tangier itself. The 
officers there did their duty under most trying conditions, and 
deserved great credit for their efforts, but of all the men who recorded 
their views on the place during the twenty-two years of our occupa- 
tion, only one? pointed out the true and statesmanlike policy of 
expansion into what we should now call the Hinterland. All the 
others urged the two impossibilities of constructing a mole and keep- 
ing the peace with the Moors. Nor was the real importance of the 
titles assumed by our squabbling neighbours ever weighed, except, 
apparently, by Sir Hugh Cholmley. The rise and fall of Gayland 
taught us nothing; and we had hardly done paying court to the 






































































































































*An aponymous writer, whose pamphlet is preserved in the Harleian Miscellany : 
So long as we keep within the walls we ouly lose our money. 
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‘King’ of Barbary than we began wearily to consider our relations 
to his conqueror the ‘Emperor’ of Morocco. Colonel Norwood had 
recommended an embassy, and after some time an ambassador was 
chosen in the person of Lord Harry Howard, who soon after succeeded 
to the Dukedom of Norfolk. Cholmley laughed openly at making so 
much of the Emperor, and told Lord Harry that he was much too 
great a man for the place. The ambassador was a good deal nettled 
at this. To him ar ambassador was an ambassador, and an emperor 
was an emperor, and if he had lived now he would probably have 
added, ‘Why all this foolish prejudice against people with dark 
faces?’ ‘Well, your lordship will get no further than Tangier,’ con- 
cluded Sir Hugh, whereat Lord Harry turned and went away in a rage. 
After four years of Colonel Norwood a successor was found in 
Lord Middleton, another Scotch soldier of fortune, who went out as 
Governor in 1670. The troops, never less than nine, and sometimes 
as much as twenty, months in arrears, were glad to see any Governor 
who brought their pay, and as various notables came with him the 
season of 1670 opened gaily enough. His Excellency was accom- 
panied by another Excellency, my Lord Ambassador, and by one of 
the earliest recorded globe-trotters, my Lord Castlemaine. But this 
brilliant society broke up very quickly. There was nothing in 
Tangier to amuse a man like Castlemaine, and as for the Ambassador 
he very soon found out that Cholmley had been perfectly right. It 
was plain that no honour was to be won, and no business to be done: 
the Moors only gaped for the presents that he had brought with him. 
He never stirred out of Tangier; and after a stay of three weeks he 
took ship and returned to England, a wiser man than when he started. 
The immediate result of the withdrawal of the Embassy was 
that the Emperor opened negotiations with France, which fortu- 
nately came to nothing. Muley ar Rashid was occupied during his 
short reign with the cares incident to the succession, the removal 
of troublesome relatives, and other necessary precautions. He also 
enjoyed his empire rather too riotously to care much for foreign 
politics, and the end of him was that he knocked out his brains 
while riding through an orange grove after a drunken revel. He was 
succeeded, unfortunately for us, by Muley Ismael, a much more 
dangerous neighbour, and in many respects a remarkable man. 
There have been princes more depraved than the Emperor 
Muley Ismael, and conquerors who have shed infinitely more blood. 
He had little in common with Tamerlane and still less with Nero or 
Gilles de Retz. Muley Ismael led a domestic life that had in it many 
qualities that go to make what we call respectability. He was pious, 
sober, regular in his habits, punctual in attending to business, and 
his hobby was building palaces. But he had a weakness: human 
life he must take, and he took it daily, as other men take exercise, 
during a reign of more than half a century. Why he was not 
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murdered himself was a mystery, for he had few of the qualities 
that dazzle the eyes of subjects. He was not a coward, but he was 
not a warrior; for he only fought two campaigns, one against the 
English and one against Algier, and in both he was defeated. Sheer 
force of character and an imposing manner akin to that of the Great 
Monarch sufficed to awe his subjects, who obeyed him less as a despot 
than*as they might the Prince of Darkness himself. 

What his court was like in his youth we can only surmise ; but 
we are so fortunate as to possess a very full account of it in the reign 
of George the Second, by which time the Emperor was much softened 
by years. Muley Ismael, then eighty-seven years of age, rose early, and 
after saying his prayers was abroad among his workmen by the first 
streak of dawn. It was from these harmless people that he selected 
his first victim of the day—the victim whose murder was ‘ his top 
pleasure.’ He chatted with his retinue, gave informal audience if 
occasion required, speared a man or two, and then returned to the 
palace for breakfast and to dress for the public Hall of Audience. 
The Emperor varied his robes according to his moods—yellow being 
his killing colour; and when he entered the Divan clothed in yellow 
every courtier round the throne knew that some one in that room 
would have to die before the Emperor left it. (Thus the cares that 
wait on courtiers everywhere were intensified, at Mequinez, by the 
fearful excitement of the Suicide Club.) 

The principal feature of the Court was the band of eight hundred 
boy-executioners, who were entrusted with the duty of tearing men 
to pieces when the Emperor decreed that form of punishment. They 
were all tawny, being bred from sires and dams chosen and mated by 
the Emperor himself with the view of getting tawny offspring. 
When of an age to be tested they were brought to the palace and left 
in one of the squares; and when the old Emperor had leisure he 
went armed with a blunt lance and bastinadoed them until the 
gutters ran with their blood. They were left lying in the sun for 
some time, and on the Emperor returning and giving the signal for 
them to move, only those were chosen who got up and ran away. 
Those who were faint with the beating, the sun, and the loss of 
blood were sent back to their villages. These little fiends were the 
Emperor's favourites, and during his long reign he was only known 
to kill three of them. 

Another band of executioners consisted of a corps of stalwart 
negroes as black as could be found. To them was assigned the duty 
of tossing,whenever the Emperor had a mind to that spectacle. They 
officiated two at a time; seized their victim and flung him over their 
shoulders. When in practice they could break either right or left 
shoulder ‘as the Emperor wished; but as a rule dexterity was not 
exacted from them; their only duty was to toss the man till he died. 
These were two of the ways in which Muley Ismael had men executed 
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when the rank of the victim or his crime called for some circum- 
stance and display. Trifling offences, such as a man losing his place 
in a procession, the Emperor punished only by spearing. When the 
lance was withdrawn he would throw it in the air, when the nearest 
man must catch it before it fell to the ground, under penalty of 
being speared himself. 

In such a shambles a blow would sometimes go astray, and then 
the Emperor was at his best. He would send for the relatives of the 
murdered man and express his concern and regret for the loss of a 
valued subject. He had no idea how it could have occurred, as he 
had no fault to find with the deceased. The death must have been 
by the act of God, and he would conclude with a handsome apology 
and with gracious permission to bury the remains. This was a con- 
siderable indulgence, for the Emperor’s victims were usually left for 
the street dogs to devour. 

The Emperor affected the Satanic (if anything can be called 
affectation in a man who took himself so seriously), and often carried 
it to extraordinary lengths. The morning after he had murdered 
a man of any importance, and while the dogs were rending and snarling 
over his remains, the Emperor would look round his court and 
anxiously inquire ‘ Where is such and such an officer?’ An inar- 
ticulate murmur was the usual response; but the Emperor was not 
to be denied. ‘ Where was the man? and why had he presumed to 
absent himself from the Presence without leave ?’ Lest the Emperor 
should fall foul of the whole court, some trembler, greatly venturing, 
would at this stage say that he was dead. The Emperor was deeply 
shocked ; ‘Dead! was it possible! And who had killed him?’ This 
was the critical moment ; and if any novice at court, encouraged by 
the tenderness of the Emperor's voice, and his kind and sorrowful 
bearing, should presume to recall the events of the day before, he was 
instantly speared for his impertinence. 

Such, in his old age, was the man who, in the full strength of 
youth, ascended the throne of Morocco and cast envious and orthodox 
eyes on the port of Tangier, still, in spite of reverses, garrisoned by 
infidels. He was, fortunately for us, a very poor soldier. In a 
country no larger than Portugal the rebellion against him was kept 
up for five years ; and in that time we could easily have made Tangier 
impregnable, if we had set to work the right way. But over all the 
business relating to Tangier two words are writ large—peculation 
and confusion. Lord Bellasis’ accounts were passed somehow, Lord 
Teviot’s accounts had been passed out of politeness, and Lord 
Middleton was another Teviot. We had only a vague idea of what 
line to take up in Morocco, and that idea was a wrong one. Vast 
sums were expended on material for the mole, and might just as well 
have been poured into the sea. When money for labour could not 
be had the unpaid soldiery were set to work on it. The deepest 
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gloom and depression prevailed among the troops ; and little wonder, 
for they had been unpaid for two years. ‘I pray;God enable His 
Majesty to provide better forces, and in the meantime shall compose 
every man’s soul in patience,’ Fairborne wrote to the Commission in 
the autumn of 1677. He had long been trying to make bricks 
without straw, and his spirit was almost broken. 

At the end of 1677 we applied a palliative to our distresses which 
was ludicrous in comparison with the disease, but which is note- 
worthy for other reasons: we expelled the Jews from Tangier. They 
were suspected of acting as spies for the Moors.’ Lord Middleton 
was succeeded by Lord Inchiquin, a well-meaning, impulsive man, 
devoid of discretion, who might have sat for Frank Esmond. He 
differed daily with Fairborne, and on one occasion was so ill-advised 
as, on hearing of a complaint against the Lieutenant-Governor about 
the sale of meat, to stride from the Council chamber to the meat 
market, and exclaim that ‘God damn him!’ he would see justice 
done. But it was not good intentions, even accompanied by strong 
words, that could save Tangier. ‘I must needs confess I never saw 
a place more ruinous than this, no one thing being in a condition 
fit for defence, and what is worse not one spare arm except a few 
blunderbusses ;’ this was the opinion of the man who was left in 
supreme command when Lord Inchiquin took leave—Sir Palmes 
Fairborne. It was a crisis, and one that called for quick blood 
and unshaken nerves. The enemy was close on us, and strongly 
entrenched. They had captured our outlying defences, and twenty 
thousand Moors held the open country. Fairborne’s despatches are 
now very melancholy reading. He sealed them with his new crest, a 
dagger impaling a Moor’s head, and the motto ‘ Tutus si fortis ;’ so 
strange an irony onthe contents. He was not to seal many more, for 
at the end of October 1680 he was mortally wounded while inspect- 
ing the defences ; but he lived to hear that he was avenged. 

It was a bad day for the Moors when they killed Fairborne; for 
the command devolved on Sackville, and under Sackville was Kirke. 
These two officers had not been long in Tangier, and they had 
their own ideas of the comparative worth of a British soldier and a 
Moor. So they quittedthe defensive, on which we had conscientiously 
stood for twenty years, and fell on the enemy. He was smitten hip 
and thigh. Two thousand dead were left on the field, our forts were 
recovered, and the Moors driven from the open country, although 
they outnumbered us six to one. 

This was the first of the thousand victories that have led us to 
empire, and its effect was magical. Muley Ismael became humility 


* Compare this telegram from Madrid, under date the 5th of November, 1893: 
* General Macias has expelled from Melilla all the Jews residing outside the walls. 
- - » They had been suspected of acting as spies for the Moors.’ ‘Every country gets 
the Jew it deserves ;’ a dictum that hits Morocco rather hard. 
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itself, and begged for peace; not exactly for peace at any price, but 
for peace at any reasonable price. All he asked was an embassy, just 
to save appearances, and (sotto voce) to give him time to observe us, 
and to see if we knew our real strength, or whether, though we could 
not be driven out of Tangier, we might not be bullied or cajoled into 
evacuating the place. 

The only embassy that Muley Ismael really respected was a thou- 
sand pikes knocking at his palace gates ; but when suavity was likely 
to be useful he could be as polite as any Moslem, and in politeness 
a Moslem is to an Italian as an Italian is to the men of every other 
nation. So while Sir James Leslie, the new Ambassador, was on 
his way, Colonel Kirke, who was sent on in advance to the capital, 
was made to understand what the courtesy of a Moor was like when 
he laid himself out to be civil. 

In Tangier our people had had few opportunities of meeting with 
Moors of position, and the impression on Kirke of the Emperor's 
attentions was proportionately great. The Moors must have been sur- 
prised at the effect produced on so doughty a foe by a few kind words 
and gracious gestures : they had probably never met with a character 
so simple before. 

‘I am among the most civilised people in the world,’ wrote 
Kirke, from the Alcalde’s camp, ‘and if I ever have a son I shall pre- 
fer to send him here rather than to the Court of France. A Brother 
could not use me more kindly.’ 

The new ambassador was a great contrast to this ingenuous soldier. 
Sir James Leslie had been a private trooper in Tangier, and in that 
capacity had picked up (probably from syces and other sources of infor- 
mation not open to his masters) a thorough knowledge of the Moorish 
character. Hewas not to be hurried ; and though Kirkeandall Tangier 
cried out against him he took his time over his preparations. Kirke 
was loud in his remonstrances. ‘I have met with a kind prince and 
a just general in Morocco .. .,’ he wrote. ‘I can’t imagine what 
Sir James Leslie means to make the Emperor stay so long for him.’ 

Sackville went so far as to say that Leslie was prejudicing our 
chances of peace, and wrote, ‘These people esteem nothing so ill as 
breaking one’s word,’ plainly implying that Leslie was laying himself 
open to that reproach. But Leslie knew his man and knew his Bar- 
bary, and the peace was settled without much difficulty in March 
1681 ; Muley Ismael not thinking it worth while to obstruct the 
settlement of a truce that he had no intention of observing. 

In April 1681, on Colonel Sackville’s retirement, Colonel Kirke was 
appointed Governor in his place, and soon after the return Embassy 
from Morocco passed through Tangier on its way to Whitehall. The 
chief of the three men chosen by Muley Ismael to carry his presents 
of young lions and ostriches to Charles the Second was the Alcalde 
Muhammad Ohadu, a scion of an old Moorish family, his mother an 
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Englishwoman. He had administered Tetuan very successfully, and 
was a man of sense and ability and of an excellent carriage. He 
and his Embassy were handsomely received in London. The king 
laughed a good deal at the ostriches, but was kind and courteous, 
and entertained his guests at a magnificent feast in the rooms of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. All the Sultanas were present, and there 
was a great display of diamonds and other splendours. It must have 
been a trying scene for the ambassador, but he retained his com- 
posure and showed to great advantage by the side of the Russian 
Ambassador, who behaved like a clown. Muhammad Ohadu made 
himself greatly respected and admired, and was admitted an 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Society. The other members of the 
Embassy were a soldier and a Haji—Muhammad al Lucaés. The 
latter was a Spanish Moor; a man of good business habits, and well 
acquainted with our ways, having seen much of us in the service of 
Gayland. On that chieftain’s fall he purged himself from his early 
associations by making the Haji, rose high in the Emperor’s favour 
and gained a great reputation for sanctity. In his official report on 
the members of the Embassy, Kirke has described him very plainly. 
He was, it appears, ‘a man who in all contentions about government, 
which are frequent in these parts, ever thought that cause the best 
which was the strongest, and of so flexible a conscience that it never 
stands in opposition to his interest.’ Quite a nineteenth-century 
type of statesman in fact. 

The time they spent in England must have been very pleasant, 
and it is small matter for wonder that they overstayed their leave; 
but it was imprudent. On their return to Morocco they were kid- 
napped, flung into a dungeon, and kept there for twelve days. At 
last on one awful morning they were brought out and led into the 
Emperor’s presence. They were left standing in their chains for an 
hour, without the Emperor so much as turning his eyes on them, 
At last he spoke. Calling them all the dogs and liars in the world, 
he asked them how they had dared to overstay their leave, and with- 
out waiting for their answer he ordered them to be dragged at the 
heels of mules for twelve miles over a country of rocks and briars. 
This was probably the worst quarter of an hour ever spent by a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. 

But in a mind where reason was, for the moment, in abeyance, 
inquisitiveness was fortunately all-powerful. As the trembling am- 
bassadors recited the honours they had received in England, the 
Emperor softened visibly. He allowed intercession and spared their 
lives, but on a discussion on the affairs of Tangier arising, his fury 
rose to murder pitch. He broke up the council, if so decorous an 
expression can be said to be in place, and raged about the palace, 
killing every man he came across, to the number of sixteen, after 
which he refused to ratify the treaty. 
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Kirke was deeply mortified, the more so that he had been so com- 
pletely taken in by the Moors himself. Very soon after he became 
Governor of Tangier he learnt the difference between a Moslem as a 
host and a Moslem as an antagonist. The Emperor first showed his 
true character to Kirke when a Sherif (the Emperor’s sister’s son) 
fled to Tangier from Mequinez saying (what appears to be a most 
reasonable statement) that he feared for his life. The Emperor 
demanded him from Kirke, who feeling suspicious was in no great 
hurry to comply with his wishes. Muley Ismael, convinced by now 
that there was nothing to be really feared from us, gave full vent to 
his wrath. He addressed Kirke in the most insulting manner, using 
the second person singular, and calling him ‘ Kirke’ simply. From - 
that day onwards his enmity to us was shown in every possible way. 

Kirke was not one of those who, having conceived an opinion, 
think it necessary to hold it in spite of evidence. On the contrary, 
he fully admitted his delusion, and warned the Secretary of State 
against being taken in by the same means. ‘How much we have 
been mistaken in our measures, and on what uncertain ground we 
build when we repose any reliance on the most solemn words and 
engagements of the Moors.’ ‘I know I need not weary you with 
hints of the faithless and capricious humours of these people.’ ‘A 
people captious in the highest degree, and that are extremely dexter- 
ous in cavils ;’ these are some of his warnings. One of the articles 
of the treaty contained a permit for Moors to settle in Tangier. 
Kirke was strongly opposed to this. 

Of all the people in the world none are to be less trusted to an intimacy and 
familiarity with the Moors than the English, as there is an absolute contrariety in 
their humours and designs: the first being a nation naturally subtle, distrustful, 


implacable, and undermining ; our own people, on the other side, generous, loving, 
credulous, and without any reserve. 


For the future Kirke treated the Emperor with polite contempt. 
This is one of Muley Ismael’s letters :— 


To Kirke, Captain of Tangier—Know that we are well acquainted that thou art 
our servant, and are satisfied with thy friendship to our high estate, and we know 
not thy master and lord but by thee, and we sent not our servants to him but out 
of kindness to thee, and to make thee great in thy nation. If [thy King} have a 
mind to peace, let him send us two great men of thy country, thy King’s Counsellors, 
such wherein the Christians do most confide. 


In another letter he demanded that the Duke of Albemarle 
should be sent to him ; and hereon Kirke made the sensible comment 
that if any Ambassador was sent some great man ought certainly to 
be chosen, ‘the natural haughtiness of these people valuing nothing 
that bears not the visible stamp of greatness and ostentation.’ 

But, for his own part, Kirke was opposed to any more Embassies. 
He took no notice of the Emperor’s rage. ‘The Emperor makes it 
out in noise and high language’ was his only comment. It was also 
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clear that the Moors did not ‘ mean business,’ and they only clamoured 
for Embassies for the sake of the presents that would pass. He 
thought that by far the most dignified course to take would be to 
say plainly that the King valued his ministers too highly to expose 
them to the treatment the Emperor bestowed on his own servants ; 
and he added the very cogent comment that it would cost much more 
to equip an Embassy for the Duke of Albemarle than it would to set 
the army in order and repair the fortifications. 

Kirke made an ill name for himself in the suppression of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion ; but in his conduct of the affairs of Tangier he 
displayed high qualities as a soldier and a statesman. If this astute 
and vigorous man had been given a free hand, there is no doubt that 
he would have made an empire for us in North Africa. There can 
be no better evidence of his merit than the bad words he got at home 
for his candour and common sense. ‘It is an inexpressible mortifi- 
cation to me to consider how much this Emperor’s refusal of ratifying 
our treaties will gratify the desires which are entertained by the 
restless spirits at home.’ The ‘restless spirits’ lost no opportunity 
of maligning Kirke, and setting down his changed views of the 
Moors to his natural wish, as a soldier, fora war. A war! he wrote 
contemptuously, what object could he have in waging a war with 
ragged, dispirited, half-armed troops against a powerful enemy in 
his own country, a war where no glory was to be won, and where 
there was every chance of being defeated, captured, and tortured to 
death? and he wrote rather heatedly to the Secretary of State anent 
‘the Phanaticks that not only cause disturbances at home, but wish 
ill to our peace abroad.’ How well, since Kirke’s time, we have 
come to know those ‘ Phanaticks!’ 

It does not appear that the ‘ Phanaticks ’ had much influence on 
this occasion ; but the result was the same as if they had. 

Lord Dartmouth was the last English Governor of Tangier. 
He brought orders to rescue and retire with the whole Christian 
population. In his despatches he paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
officers of the garrison. ‘ Better officers,’ he wrote, ‘ cannot be brought 
to the head of men’ than these soldiers who had sought their bread 
where finer gentlemen would not come. The blowing-up of the forti- 
fications and the mole took some time, during which Lord Dartmouth’s 
observations led him to make the prophecy that the great aim of the 
French undoubtedly was to make themselves masters of the Mediter- 
ranean. His orders were executed witnout difficulty. The Moors 
had had their lesson, and seeing that we were going they were content 
to look on and wait until they could occupy Tangier without fighting. 
They did not have to wait long. No mishap accompanied our em- 
barkation, and by the spring of 1684 the English had left Moroeco— 
for ever ? 

WALTER FREWEN Lorp. 





TOULON AND THE FRENCH NAVY 


Ir is curious, as an historical coincidence, that exactly a century after 
the famous year when Toulon, and the strength of the French fleet 
there, perturbed, more than at any previous period, the minds of 
those who were responsible for the maintenance of British naval 
power in the Mediterranean, precisely the same subjects should have 
suddenly arisen to occupy to an unusual degree the attention of 
Englishmen. 

In the early part of 1793 the French Republic declared war 
against Great Britain. Before the opening of hostilities France had 
collected a formidable fleet at Toulon ; and, with as much promptitude 
as possible, a British fleet left England in order to watch it and keep 
it in check. In August Vice-Admiral Lord Hood found himself off 
Toulon in command of a force composed of two 100-gun ships, three 
98's, twelve 74’s, and four 64’s, besides frigates and sloops. Inside, 
under Rear-Admiral de Trogoff, there lay two 120’s, four’ 80’s, and 
twenty-four 74’s, or, in all, excluding one vessel that was under con- 
struction but that was not very far advanced, 30 ships of the line, as 
against the 21 British. It is true that four of the French ships were 
being refitted, and that nine others were being repaired or needed to 
be repaired ere they could be of much use. On the other hand, 
Toulon was so strong as to be almost unassailable from the sea, and it 
was at the option of the French commander-in-chief to lie quietly 
under the protection of his batteries until such time as his entire 
fleet should be ready for action, and then to issue forth in over- 
whelming strength; for in 1793, as now, Toulon contained every- 
thing necessary for the building, fitting, and storing of a large armada, 
and was practically independent of sea-borne supplies. The situation 
was, therefore, an anxious one for English people. But accidental 
circumstances smoothed away the difficulties with which we were 
threatened. Provence was disaffected, and even the French fleet was 
not entirely loyal to the Republican Government. Negotiations were 
opened for the occupation of the port and of the shipping by Lord 
Hood on behalf of King Louis the Seventeenth; and although the 
Republican party in the French fleet chose a Republican chief in 
room of De Trogoff, and seized and manned the forts on the western 
side of the harbour, Hood received so much encouragement from the 
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shore, and perceived so much disunion afloat, that, on the 27th of 
August, he took possession of the commanding position of Fort 
Lamalgue, and so obtained an advantage which enabled him to oblige 
such French ships as were not already there to proceed into the inner 
harbour and land their powder. It also induced the French Republican 
officer, Rear-Admiral St. Julien, to abandon some of the forts which 
he had seized and manned. In the meantime the British fleet outside 
had been reinforced bya large but untrustworthy Spanish contingent, 
and on the afternoon of the same day it entered the outer harbour. 
On the 28th the city was occupied and an English governor was 
appointed to it. 

Lord Hood strengthened his hold upon the place by getting rid, 
in the middle of September, of 5,000 French seamen, whom he sent, 
in four of the least serviceable of the 74’s, to Lorient, Roche- 
fort, and Brest. But the city was surrounded by the Republican 
armies. Bonaparte commanded the French artillery ; the Spanish, 
Sardinian, and Neapolitan allies did not loyally co-operate with the 
British commander-in-chief ; sickness was rife, and there were barely 
troops enough to hold the numerous posts which had to be defended. 
In October and November, moreover, part of Kellerman’s army arrived 
to assist in the siege, and in the middle of December the line of the 
defences was broken in upon in two places, and the town and shipping 
lay at the mercy of the French guns. Lord Hood had to withdraw 
his fleet to a safer anchorage, and, finding himself face to face with 
the necessity for evacuating Toulon, determined, while quitting it, to 
carry off with him as many ships as possible, and to destroy those 
which he could not take away. Fifty-eight men-of-war of all classes 
were at Toulon when the city was occupied. Lord Hood, in spite of 
the gallantry and devotion of his officers, was unable to fully carry out 
his plans, but when he quitted the harbour, on the 19th of December, 
he had with him, or under the orders of the Allies, one French 120, 
three French 74’s, two French 40’s, four French 36’s, two French 28’s, 
and seven French corvettes, and he had burnt or otherwise destroyed 
one 80, eight 74’s, one 40, two 32’s, and two corvettes. He thus 
succeeded in depriving France, at a moment when she sorely needed 
them, of 13 ships of the line, 11 frigates, and 9 corvettes, mounting 
1,566 guns, It was a blow in some senses heavier than the one which 
was dealt at the Nile in 1798, and almost as heavy as the one 
which was dealt at Trafalgar in 1805; and it powerfully influenced 
the whole course both of the Revolutionary and of the Napoleonic 
wars. But the blow could never have been dealt save with the help 
which was rendered by French disunion. Had there been no strong 
monarchical party in Toulon, Lord Hood would have been obliged 
to stay outside, and his fleet would have been exposed, for a time 
at least, to danger of attack by an equal if not by a superior force, 
for the Spaniards would not have kept the sea, and, even had they 
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done so, would have been a hindrance and source of weakness in 
action. 

Toulon to-day is very different in many respects from Toulon of 
1793. It contains a much larger dockyard; it has wider resources ; 
it is far more strongly fortified. Above all, it is well affected to 
the Government of France, and is tolerably certain to remain so. 
No future foe of France is therefore likely, by such a political accident 
as favoured us a hundred years ago, to fall into temporary possession 
of the bulk of the French Mediterranean fleet, and to be enabled to 
take or destroy more than half of it without having to fight a general 
action. Owing to the causes which have been summarised, Toulon 
was prevented, at the very outset of the war, from ever throwing the 
full weight of its sword into the scale on behalf of France. Similar 
causes will not again arise ; and when next the Mediterranean becomes 
the scene of a naval campaign, the great French naval arsenal, and 
the fleets of which it is the headquarters, will exercise an influence 
limited only by the repressive power of the enemy in the open sea. 

Since there is always a possibility that Great Britain may be that 
enemy, and since it is, with nearly all of us, an article of faith that, 
come what may, we must preserve our position in the Mediterranean 
or surrender not only our right to speak as one of the leading Powers 
of Europe, but also great part of our influence outside Europe, the 
subject of the strength of the French fleet is a permanently inter- 
esting one; but it is more than usually interesting just now, because 
of the events of October. The precise significance of those events 
has yet to develop itself, on the side of France as well as on the side 
of Russia. One need not speculate about motives, but one must take 
note of facts, and the facts are: first, that France and Russia have 
been parties to an extraordinary and indeed unparalleled series of 
fraternal demonstrations at Toulon, Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles ; 
secondly, that on the occasion of the visit of the Russians, France, 
with justifiable pride, proved, to the no small surprise of some excel- 
lent people, that she was enormously strong in the Mediterranean ; 
thirdly, that Russia took the opportunity of her visit to Toulon to 
establish a permanent, though at present only a small, squadron in 
the Mediterranean ; and, finally, that to assist in the establishment 
of this squadron, Russia brought out of the Black Sea, and through 
the Dardanelles, a modern steel cruiser—not, it is true, a large or 
extremely formidable one, but a cruiser nevertheless, and, for her 
size, a very heavily armed one. The demonstration points to an 
existing alliance, and to possible future co-operation between France 
and Russia; the public exhibition of her naval strength suggests that 
France knows herself to be so powerful as to be able to dispense with 
mystery; the establishment of the Russian Mediterranean squadron 
is a hint that the Tsar takes more than a mere academical interest 
in certain waters in which he possesses no forts or stations, and very 
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little trade ; and the passing of the Dardanelles by the Teretz plainly 
betokens that Russia has no intention of submitting to the strictest 
possible interpretation of the Treaty of Paris, so far as it bears upon 
the point. People are at liberty to put whatever construction they 
please upon what has happened. For my part, I cannot see in it 
evidences of any deep conspiracy against the status quo in Europe, 
of any design on the part of Russia to become a landowner in the 
Mediterranean, or of any dangerous or provocative purposes whatso- 
ever. France and Russia naturally feel more comfortable than they 
felt when neither had a declared friend in Europe, and it is scarcely 
unreasonable of Russia to desire a warm winter cruising- ground for a 
few of her ships. Nevertheless it is henceforth more necessary than 
heretofore for other Powers which have stakes in the Mediterranean 
to watch the action of Russia, seeing that recent events have given 
a new value to the very strong squadron which the Tsar has quickly 
ereated in the Black Sea. And it is certainly incumbent upon this 
country to pay attention to the remarkable glimpse which has been 
afforded to her by France of the situation at Toulon, and to take 
measures accordingly. A Power may be watchful and provident 
without being either suspicious or offensive. No Englishman, I am 
sure, begrudges France her strength and her prosperity, and our 
-officers in the Mediterranean will be delighted to meet Russians 
there, as elsewhere, if they come in peace. But not even if there 
were serious risk of giving offence ought we to neglect the signs of 
the times. The recent naval exhibition at Toulon should be regarded 
as a flash which reveals to us that already there is written up on the 
old wall of our supremacy in the Mediterranean the beginning of the 
legend ‘ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.’ Wemust see to it that the legend 
is never completed. 

Four or five years ago M. Paul Bourde, in his book ‘ Les Abus 
dans la Marine,’ professed to show that the whole system of French 
naval administration was childish, that the French dockyards were 
the abodes of the grossest mismanagement and waste, that the 
‘machinery of the service was forty years behind the age, and that so 
far as her sea forces were concerned France was in a bad way indeed. 
It was admitted that the personnel was good, but that was almost the 
only good thing which M. Bourde had to say by way of relief to his 
general condemnation. I have no means of knowing exactly what 
amount of importance was at the time to be attached to these jere- 
miads. The writer may have exaggerated facts, he may have been 
“ill-informed, he may have been deliberately desirous of disparaging 
the French navy in the eyes of foreigners. If only half that he wrote 
was then true, there has since been one of the’most radical revolutions 
of modern times not only at the French Admiralty, ‘but also in the 
greatest of the French dockyards. I can unhesitatingly say that 
there are now no traces at Toulon of any of the serious abuses which 
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M. Bourde claimed to have detected. Little faults of management 
there may be; indeed there must be. Small matters cannot but 
sometimes go wrong. But, if I may speak broadly, and without 
reference to a few minor details, 1 can assert that no naval port in 
Great Britain is, upon the whole, as well equipped as Toulon is; that 
at no British naval port are the reserves in anything like equal readi- 
ness for instant mobilisation ; that at no British naval port have I 
seen such signs of wide forethought and such admirable provisions for 
all probable necessities as I have witnessed at Toulon; and that I am 
fully persuaded that neither our officers, good though they be, nor 
our bluejackets, can teach anything worth knowing tothe correspond- 
ing French ranks. Professional knowledge, keenness, smartness, 
neatness, cleanliness, orderliness, and discipline are to be found in 
perfection on board such French ships as the Formidable, Hoche, 
Marceau, Neptune, Tage, and Davout, each of which, in addition to 
many others, I have lately been able to visit. The handling not less 
than the spick-and-span tidiness of the torpedo-boats particularly 
struck me. It is not easy to keep a torpedo-boat clean while she is 
at work, nor to preserve the vessel and her crew-in ordinary man-of- 
war trim, and my experience is that we scarcely attempt either. But 
the French do both, and do it without sacrifice of efficiency. They 
are quite as good torpedo-boat people as the Germans; and to say 
that is to say that they could scarcely be better. 

The existing enceinte of Toulon surrounds a large tract of land, 
much of which has been reclaimed from the sea, and which lies to 
the north of the bay known as the Petite Rade. Within this enceinte 
are, to the eastward, the town, and, to the westward, the various parts 
of the dockyard bearing the names of Vauban, Castigneau, and 
Missiessy. Further to the west, outside the dockyard, is Fort Mal- 
bousquet. To the south-east of the enceinte, where the shore-line 
of the Petite Rade curves to the southward, is Le Mourillon, with a 
detached dockyard belonging to the Government. Opposite, on the 
western side of the Petite Rade, is La Seyne, with the large private 
yard of the Forges et Chantiers de la Méditerranée. These various 
yards employ at least 12,000 people. The Petite Rade opens towards 
the south-east and gives access to the outer or Grande Rade, which is 
protected by the mainland on the north and by the high land of Cape 
Cepét on the south, but is exposed on the south-east. To more 
completely shield the inner part of the roadstead, a breakwater up- 
wards of half a mile long, and having a due north and south direction, 
has been built. Within this there is ample room for the whole fleets 
of France tolie, Immediately behind the town rise the imposing 
heights of Mont Faron, which are crowned with forts, heavily armed 
and of modern construction. Westward, between Faron and the sea, 
are Forts d’Artigues, Lamalgue, Brun, Ste. Marguerite, and Mont 
Négre; on the peninsula of Cape Cepét are Forts de la Croix and 
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St. Elme ; and to the south and west are Forts Balaguier, )’Aiguillette, 
Caire, Six Fours, &c., besides numerous redoubts and smaller works, 
some of which are carefully masked. The place is on the coast-line 
of railway between Marseilles and the Italian frontier, but is not 
dependent upon this line, which might possibly be cut in places by 
an active and daring enemy acting from the sea. About twelve 
miles inland runs a nearly parallel line which connects with the 
Paris-Lyon-Méditerranée main system at Aix, touches the sea-board 
and unites with the coast-line at Fréjus, and is joined directly with 
Toulon by a branch from Carnoules; yet twelve miles further inland 
is a third parallel line from Peyrolles, through Draguignan, to Cannes ; 
so that Toulon has plenty of facilities for quickly obtaining supplies 
of any kind from all parts of France, even if the coast railway be 
destroyed from Fréjus to Hyéres on the east, and from Ollioules to 
Marseilles on the west. 

When I left Toulon at the end of October, there were lying there 
in commission ships sufficient, in my humble judgment, to go out 
and meet our entire Mediterranean squadron of the same date, with 
more than a reasonable chance of being able to defeat it. In order 
that the relative forces may, in a rough way, be compared, I give 
below both squadrons, and fit each British ship against what I take 
to be a fair match for her. To assist the reader, I specify date of 
launch, tonnage, trial speed, and total number of guns of every vessel : 


British French 


Ship Date | Tons Knots Ship Date | Tons |Knots| 5 


Ramillies 1892 | 14,150 | 175 | Magenta - 1890 | 10,610 | 160 

Hood . «| 1891 | 14150 | 170 { Neptune ; | 1887 | 10,581 | 16-0 

Sans Pareil . . | 1887 | 10,470 | 167 Hoche . - | 1886 | 10,650! 16°0 

Trafalgar . - | 1887 | 11,940 | 165 Mareeau ° - | 1887 | 10,581 | 16°4 

Nile ° . - | 1888 | 11,940 | 165 Fermidable . - | 1885 | 11,441 | 150 

Camperdown . - | 1885 | 10,600 | 167 J)Amiral Baudin . | 1883 | 11,380 | 15°0 
\ 


Ironclads 


Collingwood . - | 1882 9,500 | 165 Amiral — - | 1879 | 11,100 | 142 
Dreadnought - | 1875 | 10,820 | 142 Colbert . . | 1875 8457 | 14°4 
Edinburgh . . | 1882 9,420 | 155 Deévastation . . | 1879 | 10,100) 151 
Inflexible ° . | 1876 | 11,880) 138 Caiman . - 1885 7,230 | 145 
Edgar . ° - | 1890 7,350 | 205 | 3 Indomptable - 1883) 7,168 | 145 
Hawke . ° - | 1891 7,350 | 19°7 | 36 | Richelieu ° - 1873 9,100 | 13°1 
Amphion . - | 1883 4,300 | 170 | 2 \Terrible . ° - 1881 7,200 | 14% 
Arethusa ° - | 1882 4,300 | 170 | : Tage : e - | 1886 7,045 | 190 
Polyphemus . . | 1881 2,640 178 Alger . ‘. . 1889 4,122 | 196 
Barham » «| 1889} 1,830/| 165 | Davout. . .| 1890| 3,027| 200 | 
Fearless . ° - | 1886 1,580 | 17°2 | Forbin . . . | 1888 1,850 | 19°5 | 
Scout . ° - | 1885 1,580 | 170 | Milan . ° . 1886 1,540 | 181 
Surprise . . - | 1885 1,650 | 17°0 Wattignies . - | 1891 1,310 | 186 
Sandfily . . - | 1887 525 190 Condor . ° - | 1885 1,280 | 177 
Bramble . e - | 1886 715 | 130 Faucon . ° - | 1887 1,280 | 175 
Dolphin . . | 1882 $25 | 113| 7| Vautour . .| 1886 | 1,280/ 175 | 
Gannet . . «| 1878| 1,130/ 115 | | Léger . . «| 1891 450 | 18°7 | 
Melita . . ‘| 1885 | 970 | 125 | 16 Lévrier . - | 1891 450 | 187 | 
| \| | | | 


Ironclads 


Nore.—The Jnfleritle has since come home, and the Howe is being substituted for the Edinburgh, 


Before I go any further—and I have by no means done with the 
Toulon fieet—I will suppose that, in the view of some judges, the 
French ships given above are not superior, as a squadron, to the British 
ships. Upon this my comment is, that the French oppose thirteen 
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ironclads to our eleven: that the average age of the French ships is 
actually less, by about six months, than that of the British ships: 
that the total tonnage of the French ships is only about 2,500 less 
than that of the British ships; that the average speed of the French 
ships is superior by half a knot; and that the French fleet carries 
654 guns to the British 592. I might add that the French fleet has 
also many more men, that it carries as good guns, and that it is upon 
the whole as well protected by means of side armour, armoured 
bulkheads, armoured decks, gun shields, watertight compartments, 
double bottoms &c. as the British fleet. If my adversaries still press 
their objection, and tell me that I am raising a baseless scare, I 
must inform them that the above list does not exhaust the French 
men-of-war which were in commission at Toulon at the end of October. 
There must be added the four 395-ton 18-knot torpedo-gunvessels 
Bombe, Dague, Dragonne, and Fleche, the armoured gunboat Achéron, 
the ten sea-going torpedo-boats Audacieux, Courewr, Kabyle, Orage, 
Agile, Eclair, Aventurier, Téméraire, Corsaire, and Mousquetaire, 
some of which are among the fastest in existence, and nine other 
torpedo-boats of modern type, all at Toulon, all in commission. I 
submit that no unprejudiced person will now tell me that the French 
force in commission at Toulon at the end of October was not superior 
to the British force in commission in the Mediterranean. That the 
French cruiser Cosmao and nineteen other torpedo-boats were simul- 
taneously in commission in the Mediterranean, though not at Toulon, 
makes the situation still worse for Great Britain. Worse and worse 
does it appear when we go further and examine into the question of 
the reserves of ships. We have in the Mediterranean nothing in the 
shape of a reserve of this kind beyond the old coast-defence ironclad 
Orion, at Malta, and either twelve or fourteen aged torpedo-boats, 
some of which are almost valueless. France, by way of contrast, has 
at. Toulon eight other ironclads, several of which can go to sea 
to-morrow if necessary, besides three ironclads that are building or 
completing ; together with two ironclad gunboats, three new cruisers 
{in addition to two building), the submarine boat Gustave Zédé, and 
at least forty torpedo-boats, without counting vedette-boats. 

As our bases we have Gibraltar and Malta—places which, no matter 
how strong, can only be useful to us while we maintain a certain 
command of the seas near them, At Gibraltar there is no dock; 
and at Malta, though there are docks, and though they are fine ones, 
there is not as much docking accommodation as we should inevitably 
need if we had fought even a gloriously victorious fleet action in the 
Mediterranean. France has bases, with rich country behind them, 
not only at Toulon, but also at Marseilles, Ajaccio, Algiers, and else- 
where; and Bizerta will one day be added to them. She has, more- 
over, docks at Marseilles, Le Ciotat, and Algiers, as well as the magni- 
ficent ones at Toulon. All which, I think, helps to bear out my 
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contention that, navally, France is much stronger in the Mediter- 
ranean than we, and, further, that she is much readier. 

This situation is not due so much to any reduction of our Medi- 
terranean establishment as to the persistent and steady progress of our 
French neighbours, who have rivalled us, beaten us, and left us behind 
them. We are happily in a position to promptly repair part of our 
neglect by despatching to Malta a force powerful enough to render our 
fleet beyond all question once more supreme in the Mediterranean ; but 
if we do this, as I devoutly hope we may, we shall have to build other 
ships to supply the places of those which leave the home ports, and 
we shall probably have to make special arrangements for keeping an 
increased number of officers and men permanently in commission. 
The provision of additional docks and naval bases is a more difficult 
and necessarily a slower matter. It is, however, not less important. 
Even in the days of wooden sailing-ships we were never able for more 
than a short time to conduct a naval campaign in the Mediterranean 
with only two bases there. We always had eventually to beg, borrow, 
or steal others. At the present moment docking facilities rank only 
second in point of necessity to coaling facilities, for modern ships, 
when obliged to go undocked for any considerable period, lose their 
speed to an extent which would scarcely be credited by anyone who 
has not had experience of the fact; and speed must be one of the 
great factors of the naval warfare of the future. 


Wm. Larrp CLOWES. 
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